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THE PRYTANGION 


its Function and Architectural Form 
By STEPHEN G. MILLER 


The prytaneion was a structure central to 
the civic life of the ancient Greek city-state. 
In it was housed the hearth of Hestia with 
its eternal fire symbolizing the well-being 
of the state. To it were invited distin- 
guished foreign visitors for meals; citizens 
who had performed some special service to 
the state were also entertained there. The 
prytaneion was the “home” of the state and 
the architectural manifestation of its life. 

The obvious ubiquity and importance of 
the prytaneion in antiquity is not reflected 
in the pages of modern scholarship, largely 
because only two structures have been ex- 
cavated that can be firmly so identified. In 
this book Mr. Miller seeks to define the 
functions and the architectural form of the 
prytaneion by assembling and analyzing 
historical and epigraphic references to it. 
His analysis yields explicit references to 
various architectural parts of the pryta- 
neion as well as a definition of the function 
of the building from which other architec- 
tural elements can be extrapolated. It pro- 
vides a set of architectural elements essen- 
tial to any prytaneion and usable as criteria 
of identification for excavated structures. 

The book is intended to serve both as a 
reference work for those interested in an- 
cient civic life and civic architecture and as 
a guide to investigators of ancient cities 
still to be excavated. 
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PREFACE 


EVERAL years ago I was obliged to consider the validity 

of the identification of a building at Morgantina as a 
prytaneion (see chapter five, pp. 115-117). Toward this end I 
searched for a study of the prytaneion as a type, which would 
go beyond the brief statements encountered in the general 
handbooks on ancient architecture. There was, I soon dis- 
covered, only one general study of the prytaneion in this 
century (Tosi, Arte Antica e Moderne 1966) and that study had 
not the benefit of an examination of the remains at the various 
sites, nor was its scope as exhaustive as might have been desired. 
Recourse to Pauly-Wissowa was futile: no article on the pry- 
taneion had appeared there. Moreover, those studies from the 
previous century (Hagemann, De Prytaneo; Michel, “Pry- 
taneum,  Daremberg-Saglio; Frazer, JPh 1885) had been written 
before the excavation of any remains which might have been 
included in a study of the building as an architectural form. 
More recent studies (most notably Charbonneaux, BCH 1925) 
were of great importance in disproving the older theory of the 
circular form of the prytaneion, but made no attempt at a 
positive definition of a generic building plan. Rather, the all 
too frequently unsubstantiated identifications of various build- 
ings as prytaneia by their excavators were accepted and found 
their way into handbooks as typical representatives of this 
architectural genre. 
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It soon appeared that enough material existed to justify an 
attempt at a positive definition of the type. My studies were 
aided greatly by the generosity of W. A. McDonald, who, after 
I had expressed to him my interest in the subject, sent me a 
large body of material which he had collected earlier. This 
material included, most significantly, records made by him of 
architectural details which in several cases had disappeared 
between his visits to the sites in the early 1950s and 1967 when 
I first saw the remains of the various buildings. 

The whole of this study has been read, in one form or another, 
by W.R. Connor, E. B. Harrison, T. L. Shear, Jr., E. SjOqvist, 
R. S. Stroud, H. A. Thompson, E. Vanderpool, and the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Monographs of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. I gratefully acknowledge the helpful 
criticisms and suggestions of all these people. With regard to 
more specific problems, I have benefited from discussions with 
P. Ducrey, S. Glass, F. Gschnitzer, A. Mallwitz, J. Travlos, and 
C. K. Williams. Princeton University, the Fulbright Founda- 
tion in Greece, the Agora Excavations of the American School 
of Classical Studies in Athens, and the Institute for Advanced 
Study have provided the funds necessary for study and for 
observation at the sites in Greece, Turkey, and Sicily. 

The Archaeological Institute of America has assisted with this 
publication and I would thank Professor C. Roebuck, then 
Chairman of the Committee on Monographs, for his careful 
editing of the manuscript in 1973. My gratitude goes also to 
the University of California Press and its Director, August 
Frugé, for undertaking to publish this study, and to Stephen 
Hart for his help with editorial problems. My largest single 
debt is, as always, to the patient assistance of my wife. With 
such help, errors and omissions can only be those of the author. 

S. G. M. 
Berkeley 
October 1976 


INTRODUCTION 


ITHIN the realm of Greek civic architecture, the 
prytaneion is pre-eminent both for its ubiquity and for 
its obscurity. One cannot read far in the literature of antiquity 
without encountering mention of this building, but a vision of 
the architectural form of the prytaneion rarely, if ever, springs 
to mind when one reads or hears the word. Perhaps the best 
known of ancient references is the mention of the prytaneion by 
Plato in the Apology (A 62), but this is only one of numerous 
examples in the literature of Greece from Classical to late 
Roman times.! The principal cause of the obscurity surround- 
ing the architectural form of the prytaneion is that, to date, 
only three securely identified prytaneia have been excavated. 
This situation provides very little in the way of parallel material 
for the identification of suspected prytaneia, and such parallels 
are necessary where other indications of identification are 
lacking. 
The problem is to establish a set of criteria for identification 


1 See Appendix A, under Athens in particular, for some idea of the atten- 
tion paid to the prytaneion by ancient authors. References in the text of the 
discussion to ancient sources which are quoted in Appendix A appear in 
parentheses with the letter A and the number assigned to each source in the 
Appendix. For example, (A 62) in the text above refers to the sixty-second 
entry in Appendix A. 
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of prytancia. In cases where a building is discovered with clear 
objective evidence as, for example, an inscription relevant to the 
prytaneion, such criteria are unnecessary. In fact, such a dis- 
covery would strengthen, and perhaps modify, these criteria. 
In the majority of cases, however, such evidence is lacking and 
other means of identification must be applied. 

A handicap in establishing such criteria is the relatively small 
corpus of securely identified prytaneia. The three recognized 
examples do not, by themselves, supply sufficient evidence to 
allow a definition of the prytaneion type. A different body of 
evidence can, however, help. I refer to literary and epigraphic 
mentions of the prytaneion. These testimonia, gathered in 
Appendix A, not only mention specific elements of the pry- 
taneion, but also describe many of the functions which the 
building had to perform. Thus one can assume in the building 
certain architectural elements which were demanded by its use. 

The approach will be to derive from the testimonia as clear a 
picture as possible of the prytaneion. What elements are 
absolutely essential to its plan? What elements are possible but 
not necessary features of any prytancion? Having derived these 
characteristics from the sources, we will next set them against 
the three securely identified prytaneia in order to define more 
closely the type. The end result of this synthesis should be a set 
of criteria for a generic prytancion including typical location, 
quality of construction, general plan, and a group of elements 
which are characteristic of this plan, as well as other elements 
which may be present, but are not essential. 

It is not to be expected, of course, that there was a single plan 
which was invariable and immutable. Rather, we shall attempt 
to define those features which are so characteristic of a pry- 
taneion as to allow the identification of a building as a pry- 
taneion. Another type of building, the stoa, will serve as an 
illustration of what is intended. In the Athenian Agora are four 
buildings, all stoas, which exhibit individual peculiarities, but 
which also have common features justifying their common 
name. The Royal Stoa, the Stoa of Zeus, the Middle Stoa, and 
the Stoa of Attalos,? although highly individualistic, have in 
common a rectilinear and rectangular general plan, a location 


2 Agora XIV, 83-90, 96-103, 66-68, 103-107, respectively. 
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on a plateia or open area, and a columnar fagade. They may or 
may not also have projecting wings, interior columns, small 
“shop” rooms, a completely columnar exterior on all four 
sides, an upper storey, and so forth. 

The definition of a similar set of common essential charac- 
teristics and possible additional features for the prytaneion is 


the goal of this study. 


CHAPTER I 


The Function of 
the Prytaneion 


EFORE attention can be devoted to the architectural 
form of the prytaneion, the first task must be to define the 
purposes for which the building was used. 


Dining 
The Diners 


Epigraphical notices concerning diners are plentiful, since to 
invite someone into the prytaneion for entertainment at the 
expense of the city was one of the highest honors paid by a 
Greek city to an individual. Consequently, there developed a 
formulaic quality to the expression of the invitation to the 
prytaneion. The words kaAéoa: d€ adrovs emi Eda eis TO 
mpuTavetov eis avptov are typical of one part of the honors 
paid to foreign ambassadors and proxenoi by a sovereign Greek 
state (e.g., A 122, 123, 126, 127).! There were three classes of 
entertainment offered in the prytancion, all having a meal as a 


1 For these formulaic invitations to the prytaneion see W. A. McDonald, 
“A Linguistic Examination of an Epigraphical Formula,” AJA $9 (1955) 151- 
155. More work remains to be done regarding the linguistic characteristics 
of these formulae. It is to be hoped that the material assembled in Appendix A 
will be of assistance in further examination. 
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common feature, but differing according to the nature of the 
honoree and the length of time involved. These classes were 
£éva, Seizvov, and oirnats. 

The first two of these had in common, in addition to the 
element of dining, a temporal quality, in that they both involved 
invitations for one meal only. This is shown not only by the 
implications of the efs avprov phrase, but also by the constant 
use of the aorist with both Deipnon and Xenia, while the 
present or imperfect is used with Sitesis. At Athens (elsewhere 
the evidence is too fragmentary) the obvious difference be- 
tween Xenia and Deipnon was that the former was granted to 
foreigners, while Deipnon was reserved for citizens. This 
difference is most succinctly shown by several inscriptions from 
the fourth century B.c. in which ambassadors from other states 
are invited to Xenia in the prytaneion at Athens, while 
Athenian envoys to those same states are invited to Deipnon, 
likewise in the Athenian prytancion (A 86, 88, 95, 96).2 

There are, however, exceptions to this distinction between 
Xenia and Deipnon in Athens. Larfeld3 noted that the distinc- 
tion seemed to be breaking down by about 340 B.c., but there 
are exceptions even earlier. If one accepts an arbitrary date of 
340 B.c. (for Larfeld’s contention is generally correct), there are 
sixty-five earlier examples (listed in Appendix A) which follow 
the practice of Xenia for foreigners and Deipnon for citizens. 
Of these, we have already noted those which carry both 
awards in the same text. The others are too numerous to list 
here, although one might note that Aeschines (A 115) complies 
with the rule by using the formula caAéoau emi Setmvov eis 76 
amputavetov when describing the honors awarded his embassy 
on its return from Macedonia. 

But what of the exceptions? The first of these (A $8) is 
equivocal since one set of people, clearly new citizens, are 
invited to Deipnon while another set are invited to Xenia. The 
latter set, however, does not clearly have citizenship status, and 


2 Also see(A 118) where Arybbas, the exiled king of Molossia, is invited to 
Deipnon in the prytaneion since he is a citizen of Athens; his company is to 
receive Xenia. In the decree honoring Sthorys of Thasos (A 65) the probouleuma 
grants him Xenia while the decree of the Demos, which has awarded citizen- 
ship to Sthorys, changes the grant to Deipnon. 

3 W. Larfeld, Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik Il (Leipzig 1902) 881. 
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their honors were received two years later than the first group. 
This decree could, then, be held to support the normal distinc- 
tion regarding the type of recipient of the two honors. 

Four other exceptions from before 340 B.c. remain (A 67, 
81, 84, 97), and all of these involve the grant of Deipnon to non- 
citizens of Athens. It should be noted immediately that, while 
all of these have the restored phrase kaAéoar mi deimvov eis TO 
mputavetov, not one has the éwi deizvov actually preserved on 
the stone. One of these texts (A 97) honors both Athenian 
ambassadors and those from allied Euboean cities with Deipnon 
in the prytaneion. One should have expected, by analogy to 
other such decrees (A 86, 88, 95, 96), that the grants be Deipnon 
and Xenia respectively. Could this be a mechanical error in the 
recording or inscribing of this decree, or a deliberate compres- 
sion of the text for some purpose with regard to the stone? 

For the remaining three abnormal decrees, émi Setmvov 
cannot be replaced with another restoration without doing 
violence to the stoichedon of the inscriptions. I know of no way 
to restore these decrees to make them agree with the usual 
Xenia-Deipnon distinction, but it is fair to remember that they 
are not actually preserved as abnormalities on the stone. More- 
over, a large percentage (95.79,) of the texts does conform and 
shows that the normal distinction is valid at least to the mid- 
fourth century B.c. After that time, the exceptions (e.g., A 156, 
183) do increase, but they only reach a maximum of about 
18 percent of the total. 

The distinction made between Xenia and Deipnon calls to 
mind, by its very existence, that there is implicit another dis- 
tinction of a qualitative nature between the two types of enter- 
tainment. Precisely what this difference entailed is not clear, 
although Deipnon would appear to have been the “higher” 
honor, either because of a better menu, or because of some 
religious ceremony closed to non-citizens.4 

As a basis for defining these categories of diners, we have 
relied upon Athens where we have the largest and most 
coherent body of testimonia on the subject. Elsewhere, the 
entertainment offered to foreigners in the prytaneion might be 

4 Note that, as part of their requirements for entrance into citizenship, the 


ephebes had to sacrifice at the common hearth in the prytaneion (A 195-202). 
Citizenship must have been prerequisite to certain rites at this hearth. 
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called Xenismos rather than Xenia (A 1, 269, 430),5 but this 
difference in terminology does not necessarily imply a differ- 
ence in meaning. Xenia could also be offered at places other 
than the prytaneion. In a Thracian town, for example, an 
honoree was invited to Xenia in the temple of Apollo.® 

The third category of entertainment in the prytaneion, 
Sitesis, like Deipnon, was reserved initially for citizens, at least 
in Athens, although later it was conferred upon foreign bene- 
factors. There is one case (A 322) where Sitesis replaced Xenia 
as one of the inter-city diplomatic awards. In the Classical and 
early Hellenistic periods, the difference between Sitesis and 
Deipnon was that the former honor allowed the honoree to 
dine in the prytaneion every day for a period of time limited 
by his office or his life. It was conferred for the lifetime of a 
man who had performed some great service to his city, and to 
victors at the four Panhellenic centers (A 26, 62, 153, 215, 216). 
Often Sitesis was granted to the oldest descendant of a deceased 
and previously unhonored benefactor of a city for the lifetime 
of the descendant. After his death the honor was inherited by 
the next oldest descendant of the original benefactor. The for- 
mula elvar d€ adra&u Kai citnow ev mpuTaveiwi Kal ExyOvwY 
del T&t mpeoBurdran, with slight variations depending on 
whether or not adrds was still alive, was used to honor such 
men as the descendants of Harmodios and Aristogeiton (A 26, 
70, 150), Lykourgos (A 158, 159), Demosthenes (A 172-174), 
Demochares (A 173, 177), and Hippokrates (A 218) among 
many others. 

Other individuals who had Sitesis in the prytaneion were 
those who held a public office which carried this honor with it. 
A scholiast of Thucydides (A 242) hints at this in his definition 
of the prytaneion: “the prytaneion is a large building where 


s In one text (A 1), both Xenismos and Xenia are used in such a way that 
the former is clearly the meal itself and the latter must refer to gifts, but in 
another text (A 337) Xenion must refer to the gift, and Xenia to the meal. In 
yet another case (A 433) Xenia is the word applied to both types of award. A 
substantive difference in the nature of entertainment in the prytaneion may be 
implicit in the different terms, but equally implicit is the element of hospitality 
extended to foreigners. Precise correspondence of terminology from one state 
to another is no more to be expected than precise correspondence of menu 
from one prytaneion to another. 

6 Michel 328; cf. SEG XVIII, 290. 
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Siteseis were given to those engaged in politics.” More specific 
information in this context would be given by the fragmentary 
IG I2, 77 (A 26) if we could understand its full original meaning. 
Certainly some politico-religious offices were to carry Sitesis 
with them according to the provisions of this decree: this much 
is clear both from the fragmentary text of the inscription and 
from Aristophanes taken together with his scholiast (A 41, 250, 
252). One might hypothesize that Kleon (A 35, 38, 39, 40, 245, 
249) and Iphikrates (A 107) had received Sitesis in the prytane- 
ion because of their status as strategoi. It is equally possible, 
however, that they had received this honor because of some 
particular deed performed for and recognized by the city in a 
special decree.? Some officials had Deipnon rather than Sitesis 
in the prytancion, but these were the games directors whose 
invitations were restricted to the month of Hekatombaion when 
they were concerned with arrangements for the Panathenaia 
(A 147). It is interesting to note that the preposterousness of the 
demand by Socrates for entertainment in the prytancion as his 
“punishment” is heightened by his use of the words oirnous 
and ovreioBat, for they implied, as has been seen, a lifetime of 
public sustenance (A 62).8 

The public office most obviously connected with Sitesis in 
the prytaneion was, of course, that of the prytaneis. Unfor- 
tunately for the present discussion, the Athenian prytaneis had 
their meals in the tholos, not in the prytaneion, and testimonia 
concerning prytaneis in the prytaneion are accordingly rare. 
Yet it is certain that the prytaneion was the place where the 
prytaneis met and ate at cities other than Athens, and perhaps 
even in Athens, too, during the Archaic period.? Not only 


7 Scholl, “Die Speisung im Prytaneion zu Athen,” Hermes 6 (1872) 40, 
believes that the honor of Sitesis automatically belonged to a strategos, but his 
opinion is based, in part, upon his interpretation of the very fragmentary end 
of IG I?, 77. Aeschines (A 141) mentions the strategoi and those who had 
received Sitesis as two types of men who were, or should have been, respectable 
citizens. One might argue that these two types were therefore different and 
that a strategos did not receive Sitesis ex officio, but it is also possible that the 
mention of strategoi called to Aeschines’ mind all those honored with Sitesis. 
He certainly implies elsewhere (A 119) that Sitesis did belong to strategoi, or at 
least to successful ones. 

8 The same ironical device is used by Lucian (A 464). 

9 See chapter three for a discussion of the Athenian situation. 
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does the obvious linguistic connection between the two words 
suggest such a relationship, but more specific evidence exists in 
the form ofa list of prytaneis for one month from Sinope which 
was dedicated to Hestia Prytaneia,!° and we hear that at least 
one prytanis was in the prytaneion at Rhodes while the ekklesia 
was meeting in the theater of that city (A 419). In fact, the same 
scholiast of Thucydides (A 242) mentioned above defines the 
prytaneion in terms of the prytaneis: “the prytaneion .. . it 
was so called since there sat the prytaneis who managed all the 
affairs (of state).”” 

One other category of state diners needs to be mentioned. 
These are the deéovror, who have sometimes been regarded as 
regular diners in the prytaneion. In technical terminology, 
the word deiouros refers to political functionaries such as the 
Secretary of the Boule and the Demos or the Herald of the 
Boule and the Demos who, at Athens, dined in the tholos 
together with the prytaneis.!! Elsewhere, when the tholos and 
the prytaneion divided between themselves the normal func- 
tions of a single prytaneion, these aeisitoi will have dined in the 
prytaneion with the prytaneis.!2 

Just as political constitutions varied from city to city, so the 
titles of officials varied too. Hampered by inadequate knowledge 
of the governments of these other places, one can only speculate 
as to whether or not the Athenian prytaneis corresponded to, 
for example, the cvvapyia: of Cyrene (A 273) or the cdapor of 


10 AJA 9 (1905) 313. 

11 The dei part of their title means not “forever,” but “for the term of 
their office” as Dow has shown in his study “‘ The Prytaneis,”” Hesperia Suppl. I 
(1937) 22-24. In a more general way an deiottos could be an “‘eater-forever” 
in reference to a distinguished man, or the descendant of such a man, who had 
received Sitesis in the prytaneion because of some service to the state. This is, 
for example, the meaning of the word in Pollux (A 466). See also SchGll, op. 
cit. (note 7) 1-52, who anticipates the views of Dow. 

12 Itis, of course, not possible to compose an exhaustive list of the officials 
who were aeisitoi at various sites, but relatively complete catalogues are pre- 
served, from different periods, for the Athenian tholos: see Dow, loc. cit.; 
K. Clinton, “The Sacred Officials of the Eleusinian Mysteries,” Trans. Am. 
Philos. Soc. 64 (1974) 121-124; B. D. Meritt and J. S. Traill, Agora XV: 
Inscriptions, The Athenian Councillors (Princeton 1974) 7-8, 18-20. Note also 
the lists from Ephesos (Keil 119-122), at Olympia (Miller 82), and at, probably, 
Rhegium (IG XIV, 617); for the last, cf. Ch. Picard, “‘Le relief inscrit de 
Lowther Castle et les cultes de prytanées en Gréce,”” RHR 129 (1945) 31-46. 
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Crete (A 346) whom we hear of as having meals in the pry- 
taneion at their own cities. If such cities have a building known 
as a prytaneion, but not an office known as prytanis; and if, as 
will be maintained below, the name of the building prytaneion 
derives from the name of the office prytanis, then an interesting 
conclusion is forthcoming: the prytaneion was imported to 
those cities later than the establishment of terminology for their 
officials corresponding to the prytaneis at Athens and elsewhere. 
If, on the other hand, a city did not have prytaneis and did not 
import the prytaneion, then one might hear of buildings which 
appear to be fulfilling the function of the prytaneion, but which 
are called by other names. Some buildings of this sort are to be 
recognized, for example, in the ‘epoOuretov at Lindos!3 and at 
Karpathos, !4 the dajtopyetov at Knidos,'5 and the apynyérecov 
at Cassandria.!® Men honored with Sitesis or Xenia were invited 
into all these buildings in language much like that used re- 
peatedly for the more usual invitations to the prytaneion. 
These buildings must have been prytaneia in all but name, or 
else they existed in addition to the prytaneion at each city and 
were used in some auxiliary way. The former must have been 
the case at Halos in Thessaly, for Herodotus tells us specifically 
that the prytaneion there was called the Ajirov (A 324). 

Tosi has suggested that the difference between the buildings 
listed above and the prytaneion is not derived from local varia- 
tions in official names (e.g., hierothytes vis-a-vis prytanis). 
Rather, Tosi believes the difference to stem from those build- 
ings’ lack of the common hearth.!7 This is an argument from 
silence, and a dangerous one. For example, the relevant passage 
from the decree of Karpathos mentioned above reads: kaA€[oau] 
de adrov Kal emt Eévia eis TO tepoOureio[y]. This is not suffi- 
cient grounds to exclude the possibility that the Hierothyteion 


13 IG XII’, 846-849, 853. For a suggested identification of the Hierothy- 
teion at Lindos see A. DiVita, “Lindos,” EAA IV (Rome 1961) 640. Another 
Rhodian building had been suggested as the Hierothyteion at Kamiros by 
M. Segre, “L’agora degli dei Camirese,” Athenaeum 12 (1934) 147-150. 

14 Michel 437. 

1§ SGDI 3501. 

16 SEG XII, 343. Note also an invitation for Xenia, perhaps to the 
Delphinion at Hyrtakinia; cf. L. Robert, Opera Minora (Amsterdam 1969) 
1052—10$4. 

17 Tosi 20, note 54. The common hearth is discussed more fully in the next 
section, on religion. 
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contained the common hearth. Of the 112 Athenian decrees in 
the period of the fifth to the second century B.c. which contain 
invitations to the prytaneion for Xenia or Deipnon, only 1 
(A 192) mentions the common hearth. Moreover, the concept 
of guest-friendship which is embodied in Xenia is dependent 
upon the common hearth, not the prytaneion or whatever 
building housed the hearth.'8 

Before leaving the subject of those who dined in the pry- 
taneion, we ought to mention the status of women in this 
respect. Athenaeus (A 367) tells us that in Naukratis it was not 
permitted for any woman other than the fluteplayer to enter 
the prytaneion. Other sources seem to confirm this principle 
on a wider scale, with only one exception. In the early Roman 
period Polygnota of Thebes was invited to the prytaneion at 
Delphi (A 302). Delphi may, however, have been unique, since 
the priestess of Apollo entered the prytaneion there at least once 
every month (A 304). Elsewhere there may well have been 
restrictions on the presence of women at entertainment in the 
prytancion. 

At least in Athens and probably all through the Greek world, 
the honor of Sitesis in the prytaneion became more and more 
common in the course of time. There is evidence of an attempt 
to place some restrictions on the awarding of this honor (A 253) 
and Aeschines indicates his disapproval of the abuses of the 
privilege (A 140, 141). The epigraphical records of the bestowal 
of Sitesis are in accord with this feeling, for the granting of 
Sitesis becomes more frequent in the late fourth and third 
centuries B.c. By the Roman period a double portion of Sitesis 
had to be awarded in order to signify any real honor in the 
grant (A 236, 237). It will be seen below that this decline in the 
importance of the honors awarded in the prytaneion corre- 
sponds very closely with a decline in the building as an im- 
portant political institution. 


The Menu 


Very little is known about the food which was normally 
served to the various categories of diners in the prytaneion. An 
inscription from Epidamnos (A 313; cf. Philippi, A 391) would 


18 That a prytaneion must have the common hearth as one of its attributes 
is true; that the common hearth must be located in a prytaneion is not true (cf. 
Pausanias VIII, 9, 5). 
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lead one to believe that Xenia regularly involved a sacrifice at 
the hearth in the prytaneion, followed by the bestowal of parts, 
or all, of the sacrificial animal to the honorees. Along with this 
went remuneration on a handsome scale for the expense of 
travel between the foreigners’ city and the city which was mak- 
ing the award. That money was part of the normal grant of 
Xenia is attested elsewhere (A 326; cf. A 1) and some financial 
quality is perhaps to be understood in the common but not 
universal use of the phrase “to give the most Xenia established 
by custom.” !9 

Athenaeus (A 17) records that the Athenians set out a lunch 
for the Dioskouroi in the prytaneion consisting of cheese, 
barley cakes, ripe olives, and leeks; while Solon ordered that a 
barley cake be provided for those eating (rots ovrovpévois) in 
the prytaneion, and that they be given wheat bread on holidays. 
That wine was also provided is well documented (A 361, 427, 
440), but a barley cake and wine alone hardly make for the sort 
of meal which one would expect to be served to distinguished 
guests of the state. Yet Athenaeus may be correct with regard 
to a simple meal in the sixth and early fifth century B.c. even if 
one hesitates to connect the menu closely with Solon. Aristo- 
phanes (A 35) also implies that the bill of fare in the Athenian 
prytaneion was not luxurious, at least down through the time 
of Perikles. After that the menu apparently was expanded, for 
Kleon can leave the prytaneion with a belly full of wheat 
bread, meat and fish. 

At the prytaneion in Naukratis there were feasts on the birth- 
day of Hestia, and at the festivals of Dionysos and Apollo every 
year (A 367). The participants in these feasts received a pint of 
wine, wheat bread, pork, barley gruel or a vegetable, two eggs, 
cheese, dried figs, and a flat cake, while the priests of Dionysos 
and Apollo received a double portion of everything. This seems 
like a respectable banquet, but there is no way of knowing if it 
reflects the normal menu for guests of the state. Athenaeus 
proceeds to say that on every other day of the year anyone who 
wished might eat in the prytaneion, and was to receive there a 
half-pint of wine if he had brought along some beans and 
smoked or fresh fish and a small piece of pork to share with the 


19 Sodva dua Ta peyiora ex THV vopwv (A 433); cf. Michel 179, 197, 
et al. 
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others eating there. Such a “potluck” system cannot have been 
responsible for the provision of the Sitesis or the Deipnon which 
the state awarded its benefactors, but the wording of Athenacus 
is interesting: “e€eor, THv ortoupéevwy TH BovdAopéevw 
aveAOovri eis TO mputaveiov Seimvetv.” Could the use of the 
words ovroupevwy and deiveiv be related to the categories of 
Sitesis and Deipnon discussed above? Although Athenaeus can- 
not be describing the method by which guests were fed in the 
prytaneion, is it not possible that the kinds of food which he 
enumerates—beans, fish, pork, wine—were part of the regular 
menu for citizens honored with Sitesis and Deipnon? This can 
hardly be regarded as proven, but it seems a possibility, 
especially when one considers that in the late fifth century B.c. 
at Athens the food provided in the prytaneion, as seen above, 
included fish, meat, and, by inference, wine (A 35). This is not 
a precise correspondence to the food mentioned by Athenaeus, 
but it is close enough to permit us to see within the items listed 
the core of the regular bill of fare for those honored with 
entertainment in the prytaneion. 


Religious 


To this point our discussion has touched only one of the two 
most important functions of the prytaneion. We have con- 
sidered the “prytaneion ... at which dine those coming on a 
public embassy and those thought worthy of Sitesis because of 
some deed, and he who was acisitos from honor” (A 466). 
There was another function performed by this building, 
equally important in the life of a city, which has been implicit 
in many of the sources already mentioned. In the prytaneion 
was the eternal flame, burning on the common hearth, which 
signified the life of the polis. Thus Pollux (A 465) calls those 
places upon which sacrifices were made or fires kindled, the 
“altar, censer, hearth; ... Thus one would most correctly call 
that in the prytaneion on which the eternal fire burns.” The 
nature of this fire as a perpetually alive fame could be used 
metaphorically for insomnia (A 448); and just as the hearth, and 
by extension the prytancion, symbolized the life of the city, so 
other metaphors could arise: Athens was called the “hearth and 
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prytaneion of Greece” (A 227, 228, 233).2° It is quite under- 
standable then if colonists took with them a spark of fire from 
the hearth in the prytaneion of their mother city (A 21, 257, 
258) as a symbol both of the life of their new foundation and of 
the source of that life.2! The prytaneion, as the residence of the 
perpetual flame, was more than any other building the symbol 
of the city (see A 11, 12, 227) and Livy (A 276) can rightly 
define the prytaneion as the core of a city (id est penetrale urbis). 
There was a religious quality about the hearth in the pry- 
taneion which was associated with the titular goddess of the 
hearth, Hestia. Dionysios of Halikarnassos may overstate the 
situation when he calls the prytaneion a specifically religious 
building (A 460), yet its religious character is to be noted in the 
mention of priestly conferences in the prytaneion at Andania 
(A 6), in the numerous religious processions from various 
prytaneia (A 2, 28, 179, 308, 359, 449), in the official sacrifices 
which took place there (A 195, 196, 293), and in the oaths 
which were sworn by Hestia in the prytaneion (A 307). Also 
testifying to this religious quality is the fact that at Olympia 
the ritual at the hearth in the prytaneion included songs sung in 
the presence of people such as manteis, exegetai, and flute- 
players. It would seem, however, that there was always a 
political flavor to these religious exercises, as is seen perhaps 
best in the role which the hearth in the prytaneion played in the 
entrance rites of the ephebes to citizenship (A 2, 195-202). 
Considering that she was the goddess of the hearth and one 


20 Plato (A 69) uses just such a figure of speech for the house of Kallias 
where men of intellectual rather than political or athletic achievement were 
accustomed to gather for meals. Certainly the equation between Athens and 
the “‘prytaneion of Greece” was a well-known metaphor by the time of Plato, 
which enables his use of it with reference to the house of Kallias. This is shown 
by the fact that Theopompos (A 121) can use the figure, with a malicious twist, 
as a vehicle for his opinions regarding contemporary Greek life. Such a device 
would have no force if the standard version of the metaphor were not com- 
monly known. 

21 It is interesting to speculate that, if colonies universally took fire from 
the hearth in the prytaneion of the mother city along to the new foundation, 
then the attested existence of a prytaneion in a colony implies the existence of a 
prytancion in the metropolis. Thus, for example, Corinth and Sparta, although 
not having attested prytaneia, must have possessed the building since their 
colonies did have prytaneia; e.g., Korcyra (A 340), Syracuse (A 431, 432), 
Tarentum (A 434). 
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of the daughters of Kronos, Hestia has remarkably few material 
remains to testify to her importance. There have been no 
temples to her excavated, and it is unclear what is to be under- 
stood by the references to a fepov ris ‘Eorias since this may be 
the prytancion itself or a specific part of that building.2 On the 
other hand, it is clear in some cases that a “shrine of Hestia”’ 
must be an independent structure and not a prytaneion.”3 
Cult images of Hestia are not abundant cither, although one 
hears of their existence in Athens (A 221) and Paros (A 381) as 
well as that which Pliny attributed to Scopas,?4 and two statues 
of the goddess are mentioned in the inventories from Delos 
(A 286, 287). One of the latter is seated on an omphalos, the 
other on an altar.25 This sparsity of visual representations is 
apparently due in part to the fact that Hestia was a relatively 
late, and never completely anthropomorphized, development 
in Greek religion. Thus the hearth alone may have provided 
an adequate symbol of Hestia’s presence. Nevertheless, Hestia 
does have an all-pervasive quality—a hearth was common to 
all homes and many public buildings—and she seems to have 


22 See Appendix D. 

23 See Tosi 12, and notes 20-22. The sanctuary of Hestia in Peiraeus 
(IG Il, 1214) cannot have been a prytaneion since we are told by Thucydides 
(A 11) that there was only one prytaneion for all of Attica. 

Tosi places a proper emphasis on the importance of the hearth and suggests 
that, although every city-state had its own common hearth, this was not neces- 
sarily located in a prytancion. If the polis did have a prytaneion, the koine 
hestia was to be found therein, but lacking a prytaneion, the hearth might be 
located elsewhere. Note the case of Hyrtakinia (ICr II, xv, 2, 18; see also note 
16) where the common hearth was located in the Delphinion. 

24 Pliny, NH XXXVI, 25; cf. G. Despinis, “Tinrixovyndiopa ex 
ITdpov,” AEATION 20 (196s) 119-133. 

25 See W. Fuchs, “Hestia,” EAA IV (Rome 1961) 18-22, for a collection of 
ancient representations of Hestia. To that collection add the relief from Phar- 
salos now in the Volos Museum; see S. G. Miller, “‘Hestia and Symmachos,” 
Opuscula Romana 1X:19 (1973) 167-172. Add also, quite probably, a figure on 
a classical relief from Phaleron; see M. Guarducci, ‘“‘L’offerta di Xenokrateia 
nel santuario di Cefiso al Falero,” @OPOZS (Festschrift Meritt, Locust Valley, 
N.Y., 1974) 64-65. 

26 Hestia isnot mentioned by Homer and there are few myths which deal 
with her. Thus Ovid (Fasti VI, 254) can say of her: “‘te, dea, nec fueras aspicienda 
viro.”” Again, Pausanias (II, 35, 1) mentions that at Hermione there was a 
shrine of Hestia, but it contained only an altar and no image: ayaAwa prev €or 
ovdév, Bwyos dé. Cf. Preuner, Hestia-Vesta (Tiibingen 1864). 
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been mentioned regularly in prayers to the other Olympian 
powers.?7 

Another characteristic associated with Hestia, and her name- 
sake the hearth, was the right of asylum and supplication. This 
custom was already known in Homeric times for Odysseus, at 
the court of King Alcinoos, seats himself by the hearth im- 
mediately upon his entrance into the megaron, having stopped 
first only to supplicate Queen Arete.?8 In later times one reads 
that the prytaneion at Naxos provided sanctuary for Neaera, 
who had fled from her husband and who, at his approach, “sat 
as a suppliant at the hearth in the prytaneion” (A 368). But 
asylum at the hearth in the prytaneion was only part of the 
larger concept of asylum at any hearth, for refuge was sought 
at hearths other than that in the prytaneion.?9 

Other deities are also associated with the prytaneion. At both 
Olympia and Athens there was a connection between the 
prytaneion and Artemis Agrotera (A 196-198, 200, 201, 374). 
In both places, however, a shrine or altar of Artemis lay outside 
the prytaneion proper, and the connection of Artemis with the 
building seems to have been incidental to the sacrifices per- 
formed by the ephebes as a part of their entrance into citizen- 
ship. An inscription from Cyrene (A 271) speaks of sacrifices 
to the gods in the prytaneion, and Hermes and Apollo were 
both represented in the Delian prytaneion along with Hestia 
(A 286, 287). Part of the annual festivals of Dionysos and 
Apollo were celebrated in the prytaneion at Naukratis (A 367) 
and Pan had an altar in the building at Olympia. None of 
these, however, seems to be any more than a secondary con- 
nection between the various deities and the prytancion. 


Archives and Museum 


In addition to providing the city with a dining hall and a home 
for the state hearth, the prytaneion seems to have served also 


27. RE VII, “Hestia,” cols. 1272 ff. Note in particular the use of the expres- 
sion ad’ ‘Eorias apyeo@au in prayers; cf. Homeric Hymn to Hestia (XXIX) 4-6, 
and Cicero, De natura deorum Il, 67-68. 

28 Homer, Odyssey VII, 153. 

29 Notable among these was that of Hestia Boulaia in the Athenian bou- 
leuterion where Theramenes once attempted to take asylum. The sanctity of 
this hearth was not respected, however, by the murderers of Theramenes, nor 
defended by the other Athenians present; cf. Xenophon, Hell, II, 3, 52, and 
Diodorus Siculus XIV, 4. 
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as a quasi archives, more for interesting memorabilia of past 
events in the city’s history than for historical or political docu- 
ments. At Athens the laws of Solon were preserved in the pry- 
taneion (A 25, 211, 221, 231), but these were displayed more as 
historical artifacts than as current documents; the latter reposed 
in the Bouleuterion-Metroon complex at least from the end 
of the fifth century B.c. Pliny tells us that the stone which the 
Argonauts had used as an anchor was leaded in place in the 
prytaneion in Cyzicus since it was apt to wander away if not 
held firmly (A 277). The letter which the Rhodian admiral sent 
to his city announcing the events of the battle of Lade in 201 
B.C. was preserved in the prytaneion of Rhodes (A 420), while 
at Imbros a stele with a particular psephisma was set up in the 
courtyard of the prytaneion (A 331). The Cretan copy of a 
treaty with Miletus was to be set up in the prytaneion of 
Phaistos (A 390), while a treaty between Lato and Gortyn was 
to be copied and set up in the prytaneion of each city (A 321). 
At Delos a room in the prytaneion bore the name archeion 
which almost certainly reflects the use of the room as an archives 
(A 286, 287). 

Just as the prytaneion was a repository for such articles of 
interest to the city, so it also housed figures of both historical 
and allegorical significance for the community. At Athens, for 
example, the prytaneion contained statues of Demosthenes and 
Demochares (A 173, 262), Autolykos, Miltiades, and Themis- 
tokles, among others, along with statues of symbolic importance 
such as those of Hestia and Eirene (A 221). At Ptolemais, the 
statue of Lysimachos was to be erected in the prytaneion 
(A 415). Even as late as the third century A.D. such displays were 
being augmented by those of benefactors, such as Ulpius 
Eubrotos who had helped Athens during a famine (A 236, 
237). 

Of either historical or religious significance were the graves 
of eponymous heroes at Megara (A 356) and there are hints of 
the existence of hero cults in the prytaneion at Sikyon (A 428) 
and at Delphi (A 305). While the connection between such 
heroes and the prytaneion is too hazy to permit generalizations, 
one might remember the close topographical ties between the 
tholos (or “prytaneion-annex”’) and the monument of the 
eponymous heroes at Athens as described by Pausanias (I, 5, 1) 
and verified by archaeological discoveries. 
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Law Court 


One other activity which took place in the Athenian prytaneion 
was that of a law court. The testimonia concerning this court 
seem to fall into two groups. In the first, one learns of mur- 
derers being condemned by a court in the prytaneion (A 13, 56, 
220, 263), while the second group of ancient references concerns 
judgements about the guilt of inanimate objects which had 
caused death (A 106, 224). (A roof tile, for example, which had 
fallen from a housetop and killed a person below would be 
taken to the prytaneion for trial and punishment.)3° The ele- 
ment common to both is homicide, and Pollux (A 230; cf. 
A 254) actually connects the two groups of festimonia by in- 
forming us that the trials in the prytaneion were conducted by 
the Phylobasileis and that they “concerned murderers and 
inanimate murderers’’.3! If one is struck by nothing else about 
this court, one must certainly be aware of the primitive quality 
of judgements concerning inanimate objects, especially when 
one reads (A 230) that the guilty objects were to be expelled 
from the boundaries of the country. 

The late reference (A 240) to a court near the prytaneion 
which was called the ’EadA€ers may reproduce the actual name 
of this court. If so, one would have to posit a physical addition 
to the prytaneion for the purpose of housing the law court. 
Such is not only implied by the meaning of the name, but even 
stated in the source: “@Koddunrar d€ mpos TH mputaveiw.” 
The source is not particularly trustworthy, however, since the 
*Emad€es law court could be quite another entity, physically 


30 Although he does not specifically mention the law court in the prytan- 
eion, Aristotle, Ath. Pol. LVII, 4, probably refers to it when he mentions the 
trials of inanimate and non-human murderers undertaken by the Basileus and 
the Phylobasileis: duealer 8’6 Bacireds Kai ot dudAoBaairets Kai Tas THY 
apdywr Kal tov aAAwy Cdwy. 

31 Wemight well think that judgements zepi rv dtoxrewvavtwv had been 
removed from the jurisdiction of the court in the prytaneion by the fourth 
century B.c. This would explain how the testimonia came to be of two types. 
The first of these was dependent upon sources from the time when the court 
still had jurisdiction over actual murderers, while the second comes from a date 
later than the transfer of such jurisdiction away from the prytaneion. See 
C. Hignett, A History of the Athenian Constitution (Oxford 1952) 311-313, who 
implies that the court in the prytaneion had given up any real jurisdiction (i.e., 
over human murderers) in homicide cases at least by the late fifth century B.c. 
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connected to the prytaneion only in the mind of a very late 
scholiast. Even if the topographic placement of the law court 
is correct, there is surely no reason to see this as a second court 
in the prytancion distinct from that already discussed. 


Social Welfare Institution 


Among the sources there are traces of the use of the prytaneion, 
at least in Athens, as a social welfare institution. Such a use is 
vaguely implicit in the awards of maintenance in the prytaneion 
to athletes, statesmen, and their descendants discussed above. 
Even more intriguing is the story told by Plutarch and Aelian 
(A 215, 216) of the mule who had worked especially hard on 
the construction of the Parthenon and was to be fed “at public 
expense, voting it as they would Sitesis to an athlete exhausted 
by old age.” Both the mule and the old athlete are beneficiaries 
of a sort of “‘social security” program, awarded on the basis 
of merit, which is channeled through the prytaneion. But the 
mule surely is not to be invited into the prytaneion, so that one 
must imagine a “prytaneion fund”’ into which monies were 
paid, usually for actual meals in the building, but occasionally 
for expenditures of a similar nature outside the prytaneion. 

It might seem that the suggestion of a welfare system chan- 
neled through the prytaneion is based on an apocryphal story 
of a mule and not to be taken seriously. Yet it is just such a 
system which must be understood as the means by which the 
daughters of Aristides (A 18) were married out of the pry- 
taneion with a dowry of three thousand Drachmai each. Even 
more conclusive, however, is a recently discovered decree of 
the end of the fifth century B.c. (A 59). This inscription is con- 
cerned with the provision of maintenance to the children of 
those killed by the Thirty Tyrants, and contains a reference to 
the prytancion. Although this reference occurs in a sadly frag- 
mentary area, the editor has suggested, correctly I believe, that 
the sense should be: “to give the children of all those killed 
by the Thirty an obol of sustenance every day just as it is given 
to war orphans from the prytancion.”’ 3? It is interesting to note 


32 R. Stroud, “Theozotides and the Athenian Orphans,” Hesperia 40 
(1971) 280-301. 
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that Aristotle (A 146) links the prytaneion and orphans as two 
responsibilities of the public funds. 

The conclusion seems secure that, in addition to the meals 
provided in the prytancion for adults such as athletes and states- 
men, there was also provision made for certain categories of 
minors to be fed at public expense with the financial arrange- 
ments made through the prytaneion. The actual meals took 
place outside the building and were continued for each orphan 
until he entered manhood, made his initiation sacrifices at the 
hearth of Hestia (see A 195-202), and could enter the prytaneion 
as a full-fledged citizen, probably no longer a responsibility of 
the state.33 

The principle behind the connection between the prytaneion 
and such a social system is surely that the hearth in the pry- 
taneion is the symbol of the state, the “home” of the city. As 
such, the prytaneion is the obvious means through which to 
arrange for the maintenance of wards of the state. 


Personnel 


There must have been a number of people who had various 
duties to fulfill in the prytaneion. Although there may well have 
been servants or slaves behind the scenes, one also hears of 
functionaries with such titles as the olvoydos (A 361),34 the 
pdytpos3s or the dpyidyerpos,3® and the adAnrys (A 367, 
375) who must have had certain responsibilities in the pry- 
taneion with regard to dining activities. Care of the building 
and its equipment resided, at least in Roman Athens, with the 
émripeAnris Tob mpuraveiov (A 209), and care of the fire on the 
hearth apparently belonged to women past the age of marriage 


33 Thesources cited in the discussion above show that there was no perma- 
nent funding of the maintenance provided in or through the prytaneion. It 
seems rather that each case was a separate financial responsibility voted by the 
Demos. Perhaps indicative of the breakdown in the original functions of the 
prytaneion (sce below, pp. 23-24, 126-127) is a parallel change in the method of 
financing, for in the mid-third century after Christ an endowment for Sitesis 
in the prytaneion could be bequeathed to the Council of the Areopagus by the 
terms of the will of an individual citizen (A 239). 

34 See Miller 82. 

35 IG XIV, 617. 

36 See Miller 82. 
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(A 212).37 Generally, however, the staff of the prytaneion is not 
well covered in the sources. 

For the purpose of receiving foreign guests there must have 
been a citizen-host in the prytaneion of each city. This function 
was performed by the stephanephoros at Magnesia (A 348, 
350-352), and by the archons at Kimolos, Paros, and Philippi 
(A 338, 379, 391). Otherwise, in the majority of testimonia, it is 
not specified who is to “KaAéoat 5€ adrovs emi E€via eis TO 
mputaveiov’ and one might take it to be a herald or some such 
person. A recently published inscription, however, mentions 
an official in Hellenistic Athens who is “elected for the recep- 
tion of friends and allies” (A 203). In the new text, this Athen- 
ian official is to invite a group of men from Stiris to Xenia. Are 
we to suppose that, unless otherwise specified, there was 
always 6 KEYELPOTOVI)LEVOS emt THY amoéoy7Vv TOV didwy 
Kal oupdywv who is to be understood as the subject of 
KaAéoat? Such an assumption is unproven but attractive. 


Evolution 


The law court in the prytaneion for inanimate murderers is not 
the only characteristic which attests to the great age of the 
institution but, in the words of Frazer, “few bear the marks of 
a hoarier antiquity than the court in the prytaneion.” 38 Frazer 
concluded that the prytaneion was the direct heir to the royal 
palaces of Homeric times.39 Indeed, the two buildings and their 
hearths share many functions which have been discussed above 
—the entertainment of foreign guests and local dignitaries, the 
provision of asylum at the hearth, and the designation of the 
seat of administration of the government. Then too, the name 
prytanis, and therefore prytaneion, has a royal as well as a gov- 
ernmental connotation.4° It was, in some places, synonymous 


37 Inthe passage cited Plutarch does not make specific mention of the pry- 
taneion, but the perpetual fire is surely that in the prytancion. 

38 J. Frazer, “The Prytaneum, the Temple of Vesta, the Vestals, Perpetual 
Fires,” JPh 14 (1885) 147, note I. 

39 ©Ibid. 145-148. 

40 That the office of the prytanis gave its name to the building was pointed 
out long ago by Hagemann, De Prytaneo (Breslau 1880) 13, but a certain con- 
fusion had existed in late antiquity. Typical of this is the passage in the Etymolo- 
gicum Magnum (A 266) from the twelfth century a.p. which depends on a 
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with king, as Aristotle says: “*. . . the officials . . . (who) derive 
their honor from the common hearth; some call them Archons, 
others Kings, and others Prytaneis.’’ 4! 

That the prytaneion was a venerable building is shown by 
the appearance of the word on stone in the mid-sixth century 
(A 275, 427). The easy familiarity of Herodotus (A 14, 15, 324, 
428, 429) with the prytancion as an institution indicates that it 
was well established by the time of his writing. The many 
literary ties between the prytaneion and Solon (A 13, 17), while 
not necessarily to be taken as actual connections with the man, 
show that, by the fifth century B.c., the building could be 
thought to belong to a significantly earlier time. Thus the 
tradition which connected the inception of the Athenian 
prytaneion with the Attic synoecism attributed to Theseus was 
accepted already in the fifth century (A 11). To another such 
misty figure—Keleos—was attributed the foundation of the 
first prytaneion (A 462). Obviously one cannot establish any 
precise time for the inception of the institution, but it can be 
maintained, and will be argued in chapter three, that the 
Athenian prytaneion existed first in the Geometric period; 
that is, in the ninth and eighth centuries B.C. 

As discussed above, the prytaneion was of importance in two 
major areas, religion and politics. A clear distinction between 
the two areas was probably never made since hospitality, or 
Xenia, was a custom prescribed by religious considerations, 
with political aspects originally of secondary importance. The 


tradition which can be traced to late Roman times. If, as a scholiast to Aelius 
Aristides (A 256) says, Athens was, at a time somewhat after ca A.D. 200, the only 
city which ‘tends the hearth and the prytaneion unmoved and unchanged just 
as they preserve their original constitution,” it would be easy to understand why 
little connection was seen or comprehended between the prytaneion and the 
prytaneis: no such connection had existed at Athens for centuries (the prytaneis 
were located in the tholos) and all other possible sources of information regard- 
ing a prytaneion-prytaneis connection at other cities had ceased to exist. It was, 
then, natural for etymologies to be formed on the basis of the function of 
dining—the function which literature most clearly designated for the pry- 
tancion. Thus the prytaneion was understood as a treasury of grain, a pyro- 
tameion as it were (A 257, 265). Another such etymological possibility was 
pyrotameion as a treasury of fire, and literature told the late lexicographers 
and scholiasts of the eternal fire which was housed in the prytaneion (A 257, 
264). 
41 Aristotle, Politics 1322b28; cf. Pindar, Pythian VI, 24, et al. 
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religious aspect of the prytaneion remained a constant centered 
on the hearth of Hestia with the perpetual fire symbolic of the 
life of the city-state, but as the Greek city-state became more 
important during the Archaic period, so the symbol of the life 
of the polis, together with the prytaneion in which that symbol 
was housed, acquired an increased importance. Hospitality 
extended by host to a visiting guest-friend was projected to the 
political level with Xenia offered in the prytaneion, the sym- 
bolic House of State, to other cities as represented by their 
ambassadors. 

On this political plane, the prytancion was a flourishing 
institution throughout the Classical period, but already in the 
fourth century B.c., its significance had begun to wane (see 
A 140). During the Roman period it became necessary to 
explain to one’s readers just what a prytaneion had been 
(A 241 ff.) and at Ephesos in this period the building became 
more important as the center of religious activity concerning 
Hestia than as the center of the city’s political life.4? 

It is quite understandable that the importance of an institu- 
tion bound so intimately with the concept of Greek inter-polis 
relations would, along with the polis, decline as an international 
force during the Hellenistic era. One may note the series of 
three decrees on the same stone which honor ambassadors from 
Kos to Amphipolis, Cassandria, and Philippi.43 These three 
northern towns set forth separate decrees which have much in 
common, including the honor of Xenia to be granted to the 
Koan ambassadors. Amphipolis, a Greek town taken over 
forcibly by Philip of Macedon, makes no mention of the place 
where the Xenia is to be given. Cassandria, a foundation of 
Cassander, grants the honor to be in the Archegeteion. Philippi 
alone invites the ambassadors to the prytaneion, where it is to 


42 Hestia appears to have had a religious significance for the Ephesians of 
the third century A.p. far surpassing that which she held among the Greeks 
of Classical times: see Keil 128. It is interesting that in one of the inscriptions 
which Keil presents (p. 119), Hestia received the appellation devrdpfevos 
which is, so far as I know, unique for her. Later it is frequently used of the 
Virgin Mary. One wonders if their common virginal purity had not caused 
some equation of these religious personalities in the pagan Greek town. For 
a similar transferal of Mary’s iconography to Hestia in the fifth century A.D. 
see Fuchs, op. cit. (note 25) 22. 

43 SEG XII, 373 (A 391). 
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be expected that the other towns would normally also have 
invited them. Although it is an argument from silence, might 
we not think that Philippi, originally the Greek town of 
Krenides which was taken over peacefully by Philip, had pre- 
served its old forms of government even while paying service 
to the Macedonian king Antigonos; but that new settlements 
founded by the successors of Alexander, as well as towns which 
were directly under their rule as a result of seige and conquest, 
were not allowed as much independence as the existence of a 
prytaneion might imply? 

The prytaneion, however, continued to play a religious role, 
and it remained an important establishment for activities within 
the city. This shift of emphasis back to the religious was evolu- 
tionary and cannot be precisely dated, but is most obvious in 
the Roman period when it became more complete and formal. 
People are no longer invited to Xenia or Deipnon in the pry- 
taneion, at least not in the extant sources; the honor awarded 
in the prytaneion is exclusively Sitesis (e.g., A 236, 382, 383, 
422, 423). At the same time, the lists of personnel connected 
with the prytaneion have become heavily religious in nature. 
At Ephesos, for example, the architectural members of the 
prytancion (see below, chapter five) are inscribed in the third 
century A.D. with annual lists of officials whose titles are: 
mpUTavis, KoUpnTtes, lepooKkdzros, (tepos) emt Oupudtpov, 
amovdavAns, tepoxhpué, tepodavrns, tepooaAmixrys.4*+ Al- 
though the prytanis and kouretes were essentially political 
offices, the religious character of the whole list is obvious.45 

Whether the change in the predominant function of the 
prytaneion from political to religious had an influence on the 
architectural form of the building is a question not easily 
answered. A proper consideration of this question must await 
our examination of the remains of the various buildings. 


44 F. Miltner, “‘ Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Ephesos,” 
Jahreshefte 43 (1956) Beiblatt, cols. 30 ff.; also see note 12 above and sources 
listed there. 

45 Thesame shift in emphasis from political toward religious seems to occur 
in the Athenian tholos. Compare the earlier titles of the aeisitoi of the tholos 
with those of the Roman period as summarized by Dow, op. cit. (note 11) 22. 


CHAPTER. II 


The Form of the 


Prytaneion 


AVING considered the various roles which the pry- 

taneion played in ancient Greek cities, our next step is to 
examine the information to be derived from the testimonia 
regarding the form of the structure. Certain architectural 
elements are implicit in the functions of the prytaneion dis- 
cussed in chapter one; other elements are specifically mentioned 
in the sources. The end result should be some idea of the plan 
of the prytaneion. 

In the past, however, scholars have used the principle that 
similar functions for two buildings demand similar forms. 
Since the prytancion is a building whose functions go far back 
in time, with even Mycenaean roots, the application of this 
principle would yield one of two results. First, the Mycenaean 
hearth was round;! the Temple of Vesta, the Roman equiva- 
lent of Hestia, was round; the prytaneion “‘annex”’, the tholos, 
at Athens was round: therefore, the prytaneion was also round. 
This was the general conclusion of earlier scholars,? but it was 


1 See C. W. Blegen and M. Rawson, The Palace of Nestor at Pylos I (Prince- 
ton 1966) 85-87, for references to the circular hearth in the megaron at Pylos 
and other circular Mycenaean hearths. 

2 Frazer, JPh 14 (1885) 150; K. Lange, Haus und Halle (Leipzig 1885) 80 ff.; 
G. Leroux, Les Origines de I’Edifice Hypostyle (Paris 1913) 183. Hagemann, De 
Prytaneo 37, reaches the ultimate compromise by proposing that the chamber of 
Hestia was round, but that the prytaneion which surrounded this chamber was 
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partly based on a late and confused tradition which equated 
prytaneia with tholoi (A 241, 255, 259, 264). Since the dis- 
covery of the buildings at Lato and Olympia (see chapter four) 
this earlier theory of a circular prytaneion has had to be 
abandoned in spite of the testimonia mentioned above. It has 
been pointed out that even if the hearth of the Mycenaean 
palace, or that of Hestia, was round, this form was not neces- 
sarily reflected in the building sacred to that goddess; that the 
cults of Hestia and Vesta are not so identical as to imply identi- 
cal sanctuary forms; and that the shape of the Athenian tholos 
is not necessarily based upon the shape of the prytaneion of that 
city, even if the tholos did take over part of the functions of the 
prytaneion there.* 

The second possible conclusion regarding the form of the 
prytaneion based on the assumption of a continuous tie with 
pre-historic times is that, as the functions of the prytaneion 
reflect those of the megaron, so does the form of the building. 
The securely identified examples of prytaneia militate against 
this conclusion of a megaron-prytaneion architectural identity, 
and we will see that the sources indicate that the prytaneion had 
a form which was not identical with that of the megaron.5 

Rather than relying upon misleading analogies of function 
(and presumably therefore form) to other architectural types, 
such as the megaron/oikos or the Hestia/Vesta/tholos parallels 
to prytaneia, our approach will be to utilize the sources for 
specific parts of the prytaneion, as well as for more general 


rectilinear. The most prominent advocate of the circular prytaneion in this 
century is F. Robert, in his Thymélé (Paris 1939) 394. 

3 E. Vanderpool, “Tholos and Prytanikon,” Hesperia 4 (1935) 470-475, has 
shown that this tradition arose at a time when only the tholos at Athens retained 
any functions resembling those of a prytaneion, and that it arose because the 
area around the tholos was called the prytanikon (an area for the prytaneis) 
which was misunderstood by late writers as prytaneion. 

4 J. Charbonneaux, “Tholos et Prytanée,” BCH 49 (1925) 159-175, conclu- 
sively disproved the theory of the round prytaneion. For divergencies between 
Hestia and Vesta note, among other things, the difference in attendants: 
Plutarch, Numa IX, 5, as opposed to Dionysius of Halicarnassus II, 67; cf. 
Preuner, Hestia-Vestia 266. 

s M. Guarducci, in the commentary to [Cr II, xv, 2, suggested that the 
ultimate derivation of the prytaneion was from the Mycenaean megaron by 
way of the Cretan Geometric temple, which served as an intermediary stage in 
the development. This suggestion is amply refuted in Tosi 153. 
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descriptions of the building, in order to see what sort of struc- 
ture is to be expected in the remains. Explicit references to these 
elements are not numerous. If we assume some common 
denominator, however, and combine what we do possess with 
a few logical inferences, we may be able to visualize, even though 
in a somewhat incomplete fashion, the ground plan of a Greek 
prytaneion. In order to do this, we will have to use testimonia 
which refer to different buildings at different dates in time. The 
validity of the conclusions will therefore rest on the assumption 
that there was a generic architectural form for the prytaneion. 
It will not be easy to test such an assumption since securely 
identified prytaneia are few, but if it can be shown that these 
buildings do agree in essential details with one another and 
with the ground plan derived from the testimonia, then the 
original assumption will be justified. Then too, the way in 
which some of the sources, although late, mention the pry- 
taneion would lead one to believe that an ancient Greek would 
form a mental image of a building with certain architectural 
characteristics if he heard the word prytaneion, just as he would 
if he heard the words “temples,” “gymnasia,” “agoras,” 
‘harbors,’ “docks,” etc. (see A 461). 

One should not, however, expect that the correspondence 
between any two excavated buildings to be identified as pry- 
taneia would be as exact as, for example, that between two 
peripteral temples. Rather, one should look for a similarity of 
details peculiar to a civic building such as the prytaneion and to 
its functions. An analogous situation exists with respect to 
another type of Greek civic structure—the bouleuterion. Two 
bouleuteria, no matter how dissimilar in outline of plan, will 
at least share certain features of seating arrangements and a 
speaker’s area.® 


General Plan and Construction 


There is no express evidence regarding the quality of the con- 
struction of the prytaneion, yet is it not logical to assume that 
the construction was of a substantial nature? Certainly the 
prytaneia at Siphnos and Syracuse (A 429 and 431) would 
support such an inference since the former was covered with 


6 See McDonald, passim. 
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marble and the latter is described as “ornatissimum.” Then too, 
a building of such civic importance, located in the center of the 
community and which was the place of entertainment of foreign 
visitors would very probably be better built than an ordinary 
private home. This is precisely what Dio Chrysostomos implies 
(A 217) when he sets off house and workshop against agora, 
bouleuterion, and prytaneion. 

Since the demise of the theory of the round shape of the pry- 
taneion, it has been the general assumption that the form of the 
prytaneion, as well as its quality of construction, was essentially 
that of a private house.? This idea seems to be supported by the 
scholiast to Thucydides (A 242) who calls the prytaneion an 
olkos péyas. But this term is sufficiently vague to allow a 
variety of ground plans for our building type. In fact, the word 
oikos does not have to refer exclusively to a structure used for 
dwelling, and even if oikos in the reference cited does mean 
“house,” it may still allude to the function of the building 
rather than the form.® That is, the prytaneion was an oikos in 
that it was the “house” of the prytaneis, or the “House of 
State,” regardless of the architectural form. One might natur- 
ally expect that there would be little correspondence between 
the prytancion and the house since the two buildings shared 
only the function of dining, and perhaps that of sleeping. In- 
deed, the tholos in Athens, the only place where we know that 
people both ate and slept in an official capacity, has a form 
obviously unlike the form of either house or prytaneion.? Nor 
would one expect there to be dining facilities in a private house 
to compare with those in a prytaneion, not to mention the 
divergencies between the two buildings made necessary by 
different requirements for a sacrificial area around the pry- 
taneion’s common hearth. 


7 See Hagemann, De Prytaneo 34-36, for reference to the exterior; T. Wie- 
gand and H. Schrader, Priene (Berlin 1904) 234; D. S. Robertson, A Handbook 
of Greek and Roman Architecture? (Cambridge 1943) 388; R. E. Wycherley, How 
the Greeks Built Cities? (London 1962) 134. The single exception, to my 
knowledge, has been Tosi, passim (but especially pp. 163-164). 

8 See Liddell and Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon? (Oxford 1940), under 
olxos for documented meanings of the word as diverse as assembly hall, 
treasury and temple; but the primary meaning is, of course, that of a place of 
dwelling. 

9 Aristotle, Ath. Pol. XLIV, 1; Andocides, De Mysteriis 45. 
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Location 


The position of the prytaneion in the city is clearly indicated by 
the testimonia; the prytaneion should, generally, be found on or 
near the agora.!° Herodotus may imply that the prytaneion and 
agora at Siphnos were near one another when he relates that 
both were adorned with Parian marble in the late sixth century 
B.c. (A 429), and one may sense an implicit topographical 
connection between the agora and the prytaneion in the se- 
quence in which Philo lists the parts of a city to be laid out by 
an architect (A 461). More obvious information comes from 
Astypalaea, where an agoranomos was to have a monument in 
the agora near the stoa which was beside the prytaneion (A 10). 
Cicero also locates the prytaneion of Syracuse in the agora 
along with stoas, a bouleuterion, and a temple (A 431). An 
inscription from Crete (A 455) which records a treaty between 
Knossos and Gortyn established a boundary for the two towns 
which ran through a third town. This boundary line was to go 
beside the stoas, through the agora, and keep the prytaneion on 
its left as it ran in a straight line up a cart track. It is clear that the 
prytaneion of this town was on the edge of the agora. The in- 
scription which orders the decoration of the stoas and the pry- 
taneion at Cyrene (A 272) would also indicate a connection 
between the placement of the agora and the location of the pry- 
taneion of that city if one assumes that stoas are typical of 
(though not limited to) agoras. 

If the conclusion that the prytaneion was normally situated 
close to the agora is correct, one must still admit the possibility 
of exceptions to the rule. Pausanias tells us that the Athenian 
prytaneion was on the northern slopes of the Acropolis, not in 
the agora (A 221).!! This situation probably came about because 
the prytaneion was established at Athens before the agora and, 
rather than move the common hearth of the city (see A 255) 
the prytaneion remained in its original location (although 


10 See Hagemann, De Prytaneo 16-22. 

11 D. Levi, “Il Pritaneo e la Tholos di Atene,” Annuario 6 (1923) 1-6, hy- 
pothesized that this was the original site of the Athenian prytaneion; his views 
will be maintained and expanded in chapter three. The evidence of Pollux 
(A 466) cannot be used for Athens or any other city, for the context of his 
remarks shows that the prytaneion which he located on an acropolis refers to 
an ideal city, not to Athens or necessarily to any other existing city. 
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certain of its functions had to be transferred to the tholos in 
the agora). At Delphi the prytaneion was located within or 
very near the peribolos of the sanctuary (A 289), as one 
would expect at a center of religious activity. 

In cities of great age or of singular religious importance the 
prytaneion might not be close to the agora, but in a city where 
the planning had been unencumbered by pre-existing structures, 
as ina colony or a city rebuilt after widespread destruction, one 
can expect to find the prytaneion in or near the agora. 


Specific Elements 
Courtyard 


Despite certain fundamental differences between the prytaneion 
and the house as outlined above, various components were 
common to both. At least some prytaneia had courtyards which 
were presumably interior ones of the peristyle type so well 
known from domestic architecture (A 286, 287, 331). The 
vagueness of the word (avAv) is of such a degree, however, 
as would permit this courtyard to have been an area in front 
of the building which was marked off by a wall. In any event, 
there must have been an area within the prytancion precinct 
open to the air but clearly defined as part of the prytaneion, for 
Herodotus mentions the establishment of a temenos for Melan- 
ippos in the prytaneion at Sikyon (A 428). It is certainly more 
usual to consider a temenos of that sort as being hypacthral 
rather than in a covered area. 

Perhaps to be associated architecturally with the courtyard in 
the prytaneion is a gate (zrvAwv) which is mentioned as being 
in front of the prytaneion at Ephesos (A 311), although the 
source may refer to a separate structure. 


Prostas 


A more ambiguous architectural member of the prytaneion is 
the zpoords (A 415). The confusion surrounding the precise 
meaning of this term arises from the different uses of the word 
by both ancient and modern writers, but it would appear, con- 
sidering the date and place of the source, that prostas must refer 
to a vestibule or anteroom in front of a larger, architecturally 
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more significant room.!* The meaning can be expanded further 
to indicate a room which not only opens into another room 
behind, but one which also has its front facing onto a courtyard. 
The prostas, then, is any area connecting a courtyard with a 
large room off the courtyard.!3 

The most complete description of any single prytaneion 
comes to us by way of two complementary inventory lists 
from Delos (A 286, 287). In these are mentioned items of value 
stored in five distinct parts of the prytancion: the room called 
simply the prytancion; the prodomos of this room; the room 
called the archeion; the prodomos of this room; and the court- 
yard. From the inscription one receives the impression that the 
list was made by a scribe who began in the room called the 
prytaneion, passed through an anteroom (prodomos), and then 
into the courtyard. He next turned out of the courtyard into 
the archeion, first passing through its anteroom, which he listed 
in his inventory only on his return to the courtyard from the 
archeion. Thus there was a central courtyard with two main 
rooms, the prytaneion and the archeion, each separated from 
the courtyard by its own prodomos. These prodomoi might 
very well be the architectural equivalent of the prostas in the 
prytancion at Ptolemais which was discussed above. 


Dining Room 


In addition to the elements of the Delian prytaneion mentioned 
in the inventories cited above, there was another room called 


12 See N. Lewis, “New Light on the Greek House from the Zenon Papyri,” 
AJA 37 (1933) 397-399. Originally, as the etymology of the word would 
suggest, z7pooras referred to a porch which stood in front of a building. In 
this sense zpdaraots is used of the porches of the Erechtheion (IG I?, 372, 
lines $8, 62, 77, 83), and thus it might refer to something like the gate mentioned 
at Ephesos (A 311). But Lewis has shown that by the third century B.c. mpoords 
could be applied to any anteroom; cf. Photios: “‘prostasia’... that which 
Homer called a prodomos, some call a pastas, others a prostas” (€vioe ev 
maorTdda, Ties S€ mpoordda mpocayopevovaw, av “Ounpos mpddopov 
elpnKev). 

13 See Vitruvius VI, 7, 1 (on private houses): “ The peristyle has three sides 
with colonnades and on the side facing the south are two antae. . . the space be- 
tween which is equal to two-thirds of the space behind. Some call this place 
the prostas, others the pastas” (Id peristylum in tribus partibus habet porticus inque 
parte, quae spectat ad meridiem, duas antas inter se spatio amplo distantes . . . ex eo 
tertia adempta spatium datur introsus. His locus apud nonnullos prostas, apud alios 
pastas nominatur). 
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the hestiatorion (A 278).!4 That we should find a room in a 
prytaneion known as the hestiatorion or banquet hall is not 
surprising. Pausanias (A 376) mentions one such hall in the 
prytaneion at Olympia where the victors at the games dined. 
It is, therefore, safe to assume the presence in every prytaneion 
of at least one room which could be called a hestiatorion.'5 

An attempt has been made in Appendix B to define the 
criteria for identification of a dining room. In sum, since a 
prytaneion was built with knowledge of its intended use, there 
should be present in every prytaneion a room of the proper size 
and shape to accommodate precisely a determinable number of 
couches of a standard size. The couches themselves may also 
appear, or supports for couches, or a raised border around the 
perimeter of the room.!6 

Certain questions arise concerning the hestiatorion in the 
prytaneion: how large was this room? Were there one or 
more such rooms in each prytaneion? To a great extent, the 
answers will be conditioned by our views as to whether or not 
all the people honored are together in the prytaneion at one 
time, or in some rotation. Unfortunately, there is sufficient 
evidence to answer these questions only with regard to the 
tholos in Athens. Although there are some literary indications 
that those eating in the tholos did so together and at the same 
time,!7 it will be argued in chapter three that dining in the 
Athenian tholos was done in two or more phases and that the 
use of words such as ovvdezrveiv in the sources refers only to a 
joint meal of many of the prytaneis, not to a single meal of all 
the prytaneis at the same time. Elsewhere there are no criteria 


14 Fora discussion of the building at Delos in which these various rooms 
are to be found, see chapter four. 

1§ Note also the hestiatorion built by Romulus for each Roman assembly 
hall (A 454). While one may well doubt the historicity of the attribution 
of such construction to Romulus, the explicit connection between an eating 
and a governmental business area is indubitable. 

16 For reference to raised borders in dining rooms see Appendix B, notes 2 
(Vergina), and 9 (South Stoa I, Athenian Agora), and Table 2, note 6 
(Perachora); also D. M. Robinson and J. W. Graham, Olynthus VIII 
(Baltimore 1938) 174-175. 

17 E.g., Pollux VIII, 155: “The tholos in which every day fifty, that is, the 
tribe which is prytanizing, of the boule of five hundred dine together” (7) 
Oddos €v 4 auvedeimvouv Exdorns puepas TevTdkovta THs Tav BovdAzjs, 
4) mputavevovoa dud); cf. Aristotle, Ath. Pol. XLIII, 3; Demosthenes, De 
falsa legatione 190; Timaeus (A 261). 
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for determining the size of the hestiatorion, even if one knew 
the number of people to be accommodated for a given meal 
in that prytaneion.'8 Still, may one not assume that there was 
only one room for dining in each prytaneion? An increase in 
the number of diners at meals in the prytaneion would entail 
only an additional dining period, not necessarily another room. 
Remembering the divisions of the prytaneion at Delos dis- 
cussed above, and Pausanias’ use of the singular €orvaropiov 
for the dining area in the Olympian prytaneion (A 376), one 
would expect to find a prytaneion with one room for dining 
rather than a building with two or more dining areas. 

In addition to couches and tables, other indications of function 
in a dining room might be found. Refuse from dining is to be 
expected, and the presence of eating and drinking utensils is 
not only a logical inference, but is actually documented for the 
prytaneia at Cyzicus, Delos, Rhegium, and Sigeion (A 276, 
281, 416, 427, respectively). Along with the dining area would 
naturally go a place for the preparation of food. Although there 
is no literary or epigraphical evidence for such facilities, analo- 
gous situations exist in the kitchen area next to the tholos in 
Athens,!9 and in the stoa at Brauron and South Stoa I in the 
Athenian Agora.?° In the latter two cases, the evidence consists 
of areas of burning in the middle of the dining rooms them- 
selves, apparently caused by the cooking of food on the spot. 
Such a situation is more formalized in the Asklepieion at 
Corinth where one finds regular stone-lined pits in the center 
of each room, most likely for cooking purposes.?! One might 
expect that in a prytaneion there were cooks and servants to do 


18 That the number of potential diners was quite large is shown by the case 
of Athens where, by the early third century B.c., there is good evidence for 
there being at least forty diners in the prytancion. These are as follows: men or 
their descendants honored with Sitesis (A 26, 107, 139, 149, 150, 154, 158, 159, 
160, 163, 169, 170, 172-177) ; hierophantes and manteis; an indeterminable num- 
ber of Panhellenic victors; strategoi; and, in the month of Hekatombaion of 
Panathenaic years, the games directors (cf. chapter one, pp. 4-11). This 
reckoning of a minimum of forty takes into account neither those occasional 
diners who had received grants of Deipnon or Xenia, nor the unattested men 
and their descendants (Perikles for example) who almost certainly had been 
granted Sitesis. 

19 H.A. Thompson, “The Tholos and its Predecessors,” Hesperia, Suppl. 
IV (1940) 73-84. 

20 See Appendix B, notes 9 and 10, respectively. 

21 See Appendix B, Table 2, note 3. 
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this chore in a separate area, but there is no evidence permitting 
a choice between the two possibilities. 


Hestia Hall 


The presence of dining areas alone can never be adequate evi- 
dence for the identification of an excavated building as a pry- 
taneion. There are too many other types of Greek buildings 
which also had dining facilities, such as the katayaywov or 
the zavdoxeiov or “hotels”’ for visitors to shrines (e.g., that at 
the Asklepieion in Corinth), as well as private homes.?? It has 
already been noted that, in the case of the Delian prytaneion 
(A 286, 287), there was a second room which must have been 
equal, or nearly equal, to the dining area in architectural im- 
portance. This room, called the prytaneion at Delos, contained 
the common hearth and thus was the area sacred to Hestia and 
concerned with the official cult. The nature of this room would 
have been a reflection of the cult inasmuch as the equipment 
required by the cult will be found in this room, but our knowl- 
edge of the cult is very limited. Central to it was the undying 
fire, so one expects a hearth, but even here there is ambiguity 
since there are references to a lamp (AvyMor) in the prytaneion 
(A 206, 434, 448). It is tempting to suggest that such a lamp was 
used to keep the fire alive between periods of sacrifice at the 
hearth when the lamp would provide the spark for the sacri- 
ficial fire. Certainly, regardless of the presence of the lamp, 
there must have been an altar-hearth in every prytaneion as the 
constant use of the words xow7) €oria signifies, and Pollux 
(A 465) defined the éoria in the prytaneion in terms of éoxdpa 
and Bwyds. That one such altar-hearth was of some size can be 
seen in the case of Olympia where the ashes from it were 
sufficient for use in annual repairs to the Altar of Olympian 
Zeus (A 373, 374), but Pausanias also tells us that the hearth 


22 W. A. McDonald, “Villa or Pandokeion?,” Studies Presented to David 
M. Robinson (St. Louis 1951) 365-367, and notes s—8, offers a more complete 
discussion of buildings of this type, although a thorough study of ancient 
eating establishments is, at present, non-existent. Certain buildings where 
dining took place have been presented by R. A. Tomlinson in more recent 
years; see Appendix B, note 2, and Table 2, notes 4 and 6. 
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in the prytaneion at Olympia was made of ashes. Such a hearth 
might leave no trace of its existence. 

Since it was in the Hestia Hall that the religious sacrifices took 
place, there should appear traces of fire and bones along with 
vessels characteristic of religious activities (e.g., phialai, 
oinochoai). Dedications of various types may also be found in 
such a room, although their precise nature cannot be indicated 
without better knowledge of the cult. 

What other characteristic elements are to be associated with 
this hearth room are not clear, but the size of the room must 
have been large enough to permit a considerable number of 
people to participate in and observe the sacrifices performed 
there. The ephebes at Athens sacrificed, presumably in a group, 
in the prytaneion (A 195-202), there were many religious pro- 
cessions starting from or going by way of prytaneia (A 2, 28, 
179, 308, 359, 449), and there was a relatively large body of 
officials concerned with the cult of Hestia in the prytaneion at 
Ephesos?3 and at Olympia (A 375).24 In addition, the room may 
have contained provisions for the accommodation of spectators 
at the sacrifices. 


Subsidiary Rooms 


There were sundry subsidiary rooms and pieces of equipment 
in addition to those parts of the prytaneion already discussed. 
These include small rooms for the storage of table service, extra 
couches and tables, couch coverings, and other necessary 
paraphernalia.25 One might like to think that the official weights 
and measures of the city were normally kept in the prytancion, 
but there is no express reference to such storage in any pry- 
taneion; one must rely solely on the analogy to the tholos at 
Athens.?° It is also possible that such storage closets as there were 


23 Keil 119-128. 

24 Miller 82. 

25 The presence of orpwara in the tholos in Athens is epigraphically 
attested; see Thompson, op. cit. (note 19) 145, line 14. 

26 See chapter three. The fragmentary mention of the épyura in the Delian 
prytaneion (A 279) is not clear on this point, but it seems that this measure had 
particular reference to the Temple of Apollo and was not used except with 
respect to that building. Thus the orgyia belongs more to the category of 
mementoes than to that of weights and measures. Hagemann, De Prytaneo 48, 
however, took this inscription as evidence of a more extensive use of the 
prytaneion for the storage of official weights and measures. 
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in the prytaneion were in the form of wooden cabinets now 
long destroyed rather than in the form of separate rooms. 

As already discussed, the prytaneion served as an archives of 
some sort and there existed an area in the Delian building 
specifically called an archeion. A smaller room to serve this 
purpose, or perhaps a limited space within a larger area, can be 
sought in suspected prytaneia. 

One might also expect to find a room for the use of the cus- 
todian of the prytaneion. However, this official is attested only 
at Athens in the Augustan period (A 209). It would seem rather 
more likely that the prytaneis and the titled functionaries (see 
chapter one) normally exercised guardianship over the pry- 
taneion during their period in office (see A 460); facilities for 
them have already been noted. Considering the unique situation 
of the Athenian prytaneion vis-a-vis the tholos and the residence 
of the prytaneis, it is possible that the émipeAnris tod 
mputaveiov was likewise unique to Athens.27 The tasks of 
cooking and cleaning would have been done by menials who 
could expect no lodging or especial facilities in the prytaneion. 


Movable Contents 


In addition to various objects considered above with regard to 
their appropriate part of the prytaneion (e.g., couches, pots, 
bones, ash), there may be other artifacts which have no obvious 
relevance to the prytaneion or to Hestia. In the Delian inven- 
tories (A 286, 287) there is documented the presence of statues 
of Hermes and Apollo in the prytancion, and at Olympia there 
was an altar of Pan inside the prytaneion in addition to the 
normal hearth (A 374). The statues of Eirene, Demosthenes, 
and others in the Athenian prytaneion have already been 
mentioned (A 221). Obviously, unless documented in the 
ancient festimonia, it is not possible to foretell what extraneous 
material will be discovered in a specific prytaneion. 


Summary 


One should expect with some probability a prytaneion to have 
two main rooms (the dining room and the room of the hearth), 


27 Hagemann, De Prytaneo 55, hypothesized a “thyroreion” for the lodg- 
ing of the custodian in every prytaneion, but evidence for such a room is 
non-existent. 
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a courtyard (perhaps with anterooms connecting it with the 
two large rooms), and some indeterminable number of sub- 
sidiary rooms. These buildings will be well constructed, located 
on or near the agora, and will contain certain typical movable 
objects. 


CHAPTER. ITI 


Athens: 
The Prytaneion 


and the Tholos 


OW that the tholos has been proved not to be the 

prytaneion but rather the “prytaneion-annex,” there is 
no building at Athens which can be identified as the prytancion. 
Nevertheless, a certain periodic scholarly debate has taken place 
concerning the location of the prytancion. It is not unfitting 
in the present study to review the evidence and to indicate the 
area where future excavators might seck the prytanecion of 
Athens. At the same time a discussion of the Athenian tholos 
is germane because of the similarities of function between the 
tholos and prytaneia elsewhere. A clear presentation of the 
Athenian situation is desirable, moreover, since old theories still 
are current, and one often sees a general confusion between 
tholos and prytaneion, and between bouleuterion and pry- 
taneion.! Let it be stated again that the Athenian tholos and the 


1 For example, the confusion between tholos and prytaneion has recently 
appeared again in a discussion of JG I?, 77, by W. E. Thompson, “The Pry- 
taneion Decree,” AJPh 92 (1971) 228, notes 11 and 12, where the aeisitoi of the 
Roman period are placed in the prytaneion. Both the aeisitoi and the prytaneis, 
who are honored in the same texts cited by Thompson, dined in the tholos, 
not the prytaneion. See above, chapter one, p. 9 and note 12. T. H. Price, 
“An Enigma in Pella: The Tholos and Herakles Phylakos,” AJA 77 (1973) 
66-71, completely confuses the Athenian tholos and the prytaneion. She further 
confounds the function of the bouleuterion with both that of the tholos and 
that of the prytaneion. The latter two buildings were, at Athens and elsewhere, 
separate and distinct structures, and neither served as the meeting place of the 
council. 
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prytaneion were two separate and distinct buildings which 
shared the functions fulfilled by the prytaneion alone at other 
cities. 


The Athenian Prytaneion 


It would be superfluous after Judeich’s presentation to examine 
in detail the different opinions regarding the position of the 
prytaneion at Athens.? The present discussion will, therefore, 
be restricted to noting the chief proponents of the several views 
and the followers of these views since the publication of 
Judeich. 

The problem centers around the location of the prytaneion 
in the centuries before the visit of Pausanias to Athens. His 
evidence (A 221) is incontrovertible as to the placement of 
the building on the northern slopes of the Acropolis in the 
second century A.D. Some scholars have hypothesized, how- 
ever, one, and even two, predecessors to the building which 
Pausanias visited. These hypothetical prytaneia are to be 
located on the Acropolis and/or in “old Athens” on the 
southern or western slopes of the Acropolis. 


The Acropolis Site 


The advocates of the Acropolis as the site of the earliest 
prytaneion use as evidence a supposed continuity from the 
Mycenaean megaron on the Acropolis to a later prytaneion.3 
That some of the functions of the megaron were continued in 
the prytaneion is undoubtedly true (see chapter two, p. 26), 
but no continuity of location need be therefore assumed. In 
fact, the testimony of Thucydides, followed by Plutarch (A 11, 
12), that Theseus founded one prytaneion for all of Attica at 
the time of the synoecism, would indicate that there was a new 
building and probably a new location at that time. 

The same passage of Thucydides, coupled with his famous 
localization of the original Athens on the Acropolis and the 
area to the south (II, 15, 3), has been taken to show that the pry- 
taneion in the time of Theseus was in that area defined by 


2 W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen? (Munich 1931) 63, 296-297, 304. 
3 E. Curtius, Aftische Studien II (Géttingen 1865) 55; cf. L. Holland, “The 
Hall of the Athenian Kings,” AJA 43 (1939) 289-2908. 
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Thucydides.* There are, however, two points which have not 
been properly noted by the Acropolis site proponents. First, 
Thucydides, having described the synoecism and the establish- 
ment of one prytancion, begins immediately his discussion of 
the original place of the city of Athens by saying: “Before this 
[the synoecism], the city consisted of the Acropolis and the part 
beneath the Acropolis especially toward the south” (70 5€ apo 
Tov 7) aKkpomroXs 1 viv otoa moAs Hv, Kal TO Um’ adTryv 
mpos voTov udAora TeTpappevorv). Second, Plutarch (A 12), 
in following Thucydides, says about the prytaneion that it is 
where the town is now (6zrov viv idputat To aorv).5 Plutarch 
obviously is not referring to the Acropolis, and Thucydides quite 
clearly states that the prytaneion founded by Theseus was in some 
area other than the original city. To paraphrase the passage, 
Thucydides says that originally Athens was on the Acropolis 
and the area to the south, when Theseus synoecized Attica and 
established one prytaneion for all. The topographical indica- 
tions are clear; from the time of Theseus, no prytaneion had 
existed on the Acropolis or in the area to the south. If a pry- 
taneion had ever existed on the Acropolis or its southern slopes, 
it appears to have been unknown to Thucydides. 

The fact that Pollux (A 466) places the prytaneion on the 
acropolis has also been cited as evidence. But Pollux is not 
alluding either to Athens or to any other real city. Rather, he 
is describing his idealized concept of where the prytaneion 
ought to be placed in an imaginary city. 

An inscription from a seat in the theater of Dionysos has been 
held to prove the existence of the prytaneion on the Acropolis. 
The text of this inscription certainly does provide evidence for 
a cult of Hestia, Livia, and Julia on the Acropolis (iepnas ‘Eorias 
ex AxporoAe Kai AeiBias Kai "LovAlas),® but, considering 
the Imperial date of the inscription, and the names of the latter 
two deities, one might better think of a cult of Vesta, Livia, and 


4 By using the expression “the time of Theseus” we may leave deliberately 
vague the absolute date for the establishment of a prytaneion in Athens. On the 
other hand, a date before the fifth century B.c. is obviously indicated, as is 
even a pre-sixth century date if one trusts the sensibilities of Thucydides. 

5 Holland’s rendering of this passage (op. cit. 291) as the “‘upper town”, 
referring in his context to the Acropolis, seems inaccurate. 

6 IGII?, 5096. 
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Julia. Moreover, it was noted in chapter one that the presence 
of Hestia does not necessarily imply the existence of a pry- 
tancion. Finally, by the time of the inscription cited, the pry- 
taneion was surely on the north slope of the Acropolis, awaiting 
visits by Plutarch and Pausanias. 

There is, then, no evidence for a prytaneion on the Acropolis 
later than the time of Theseus (i.e., the time when Thucydides 
thought Theseus to have lived), and there is only the general 
theory of continuity between the functions of megaron and 
prytaneion to support any argument for a pre-Theseus pry- 
taneion on the Athenian Acropolis. 


The ‘Old Athens”’ Site 


The theory which places a prytaneion in the “Old Town” 
section of Athens was first formulated more than a century ago 
by Curtius.? Having hypothesized an older agora to the south 
of the Acropolis, and realizing the usual topographic connection 
between agora and prytancion, Curtius felt obliged to place a 
prytaneion near this agora. As already seen, the evidence of 
Thucydides makes impossible any post-Theseus prytanceion here. 

Is there evidence for an earlier prytaneion in the “Old 
Agora’’?8 The only evidence placing the prytaneion at the foot 
of the Acropolis on any side but the north involves two other 
buildings: the Boukoleion and the sanctuary of Dionysos in the 
Marshes (€v Aiuvars). About the latter we know that Thucy- 
dides (II, 15, 4) placed it within the confines of his original 


7 £E. Curtius, op. cit. (note 3) 4-68. One might better call this section “‘ The 
Prytaneion on the South, or West, or Northwest Slopes of the Acropolis” 
because the building has gradually been moved clockwise around the Acropolis 
toward the site where Pausanias saw it. Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitt. 20 (1895) 188-189, 
moved the prytaneion to the vicinity of his Dionysos sanctuary southwest of 
the Areopagus. A. N. Oikonomides, The Two Agoras in Ancient Athens 
(Chicago 1964) 21 and map facing page 1, has pushed this hypothetical early 
prytancion around even closer to where Pausanias saw it. 

8 The problems of where, when, and if this “Old Agora” existed fall out- 
side the scope of this discussion, and, moreover, have very little relevance to the 
question of the location of the prytaneion. The resemblance between such an 
““Old Agora” of the seventh century B.c. or earlier and the Classical or Hellen- 
istic agora would be slight, and any connection between agora and prytaneion 
at that time is undocumented. For a summary of the problems and sources 
pertaining to the “Old Agora,” see R. E. Wycherley, “Archaia Agora,” 
Phoenix 20 (1966) 288-293. 
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Athens on the south side of the Acropolis.9 We also know that 
the wife of the Archon Basileus annually went through a ritual 
marriage with Dionysos in the Boukoleion, and that the stele 
carrying regulations about this ceremony was set up in the 
sanctuary of Dionysos in the Marshes (kai rodrov Tov vopov 
ypatbavtes ev oT An ABivyn Eotyoav ev TA iep@ rob Avovdaov 
mapa Tov Bwov ev Aipvais).!° Thus there was a religious 
connection between the Boukoleion and the sanctuary of 
Dionysos in the Marshes, and the assumption has been that they 
were located near each other. By this reasoning, the Boukoleion 
would have been in the old part of Athens to the south of the 
Acropolis. It would follow that, since Aristotle (A 143) testifies 
to the proximity of the Boukoleion and the prytaneion, the 
latter should also be sought in this area to the south of the 
Acropolis. 

It has been noted, however, that by the time of Thucydides, 
not to mention Aristotle, the prytaneion was not and had not 
been for some time in the area south of the Acropolis. Further- 
more, even if the Boukoleion and the sanctuary of Dionysos 
are connected by a ritual marriage, there is no reason to connect 
the two topographically. One might rather expect a religious 
procession from the Boukoleion to the sanctuary of Dionysos 
in the Marshes to have been an intrinsic part of the ceremonies. 


The North Slope Site 


If there is no evidence for a post-Theseus prytancion elsewhere 
than where Pausanias saw it, and only an inference as evidence 
for a pre-Theseus prytaneion on the Acropolis, can one docu- 
ment the continuous location of the prytaneion on the north 
slopes of the Acropolis from the time of Theseus to that of 
Pausanias? Such a position was argued long ago,! and again 
more recently by Levi.!2 But these arguments have rested 


9 Dé6rpfeld, op. cit. (note 7), believed that he had found this sanctuary at the 
southwest foot of the Areopagus. The identification is not secure, however, and 
the precise location of the sanctuary is not important to the following dis- 
cussion. 

10 [Demosthenes] LIX, 75-76; cf. Aristotle, Ath. Pol. Ill, s. 

11 T. H. Dyer, Ancient Athens (London 1873) 263-267; C. Wachsmuth, 
Die Stadt Athen im Alterthum I (Leipzig 1874) 462-484. 

12 D. Levi, “Il Pritaneo e la Tholos di Atene,”’ Annuario 6 (1923) 1-6. 
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largely on negative grounds in much the same way as the dis- 
cussion to this point has shown only the lack of evidence for 
other locations for the prytancion. Because this view of a 
constant location has not gained universal acceptance,!3 it 
would be better to have some positive evidence that the build- 
ing seen by Pausanias was in the same location eight hundred 
or more years before his visit. 

Unfortunately this positive proof is lacking, but there are 
certain indications that the prytancion did not change its place 
from at least the Classical through the Roman periods. First of 
all, it is disturbing to imagine the common hearth—the visual 
symbol of the city—being moved around. One would rather 
think of the hearth as a fixed point possessing a certain sanctity. 
That this was so can be inferred from Aelius Aristeides (A 226; 
cf. A 256, 257) who talks of the “unmoved hearth of the 
prytaneion”’ (€oriav axivnrov mpuTaveiov). 

Another hint of this immovability of the hearth is provided 
by the passage of Plutarch mentioned above (A 12). There 
Theseus is described as making one prytaneion common to all 
Attica “where the town is now located” (6zrov viv tdputat TO 
dotv). That this is a topographical reference, albeit vague, is 
indisputable, and it shows that Plutarch knew, or thought he 
knew, where the prytaneion of Theseus was located. Since 
Plutarch had seen (A 211) the Athenian prytaneion of his and, 
doubtless, Pausanias’ time, it is tempting to think that Plutarch 
believed that the building which he had seen and the prytaneion 
of Theseus were one and the same. Of course, even if the beliefs 
of Plutarch were established, the validity of his opinions could 
not be proven. 

Another indication of a permanent location for the pry- 
taneion from at least Classical times to the Roman era is the fact 
that one can trace the presence there of the laws of Solon back 
from Pausanias (A 221) through Plutarch (A 211) and Polemon 
(A 190) to, most probably, Cratinus (A 25).14 The continued 


13 See Judeich, op. cit. (note 2) 297, note 2. 

14. The fragment cited (A 25) contains an unmistakable allusion to the pry- 
taneion. If Plutarch’s attribution of it to Cratinus is correct, the presence of 
these laws in the prytaneion by the third quarter of the fifth century B.c. is 
documented. In arguing that Plutarch and Cratinus refer to the same objects, 
called axones and kyrbeis by them respectively, there is intended no claim that 
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presence of these xupBets or a€oves in the prytancion does not 
necessarily suggest a stable location for the building, since the 
laws could have been moved along with the prytaneion, but the 
easier inference is that both the laws of Solon and the building 
which housed them remained on the same site throughout 
historical times. It is particularly unfortunate that Pollux (A 231) 
does not give a date for the shift of certain d€oves and KvpBets 
to the agora and the prytancion.!5 With a date for this transfer 
would have come a more secure ferminus ante quem for the 
location of the prytancion. 

Finally, if the prytaneion can be assigned a permanent loca- 
tion by the time of Aristotle, it will have been in the midst of a 
cluster of old buildings. These include the Boukoleion, which 
has already been discussed (A 143), and the Basileion, which 
was near the Boukoleion and therefore near the prytancion.!® 
These two buildings, the Boukoleion!7 and the Basileion, 


the two words actually have the same meaning, but rather that the ancient 
confusion which existed regarding the precise definitions of the two words 
allowed the same objects to be called by these different names. Plutarch himself 
(Solon XXV, 1-2) acknowledges the difficulties in terminology and we need 
not suppose that the kyrbeis of Cratinus and the axones of Plutarch were not the 
same physical objects. For the ancient debate about the meaning of the names, 
see especially Harpocration, s.v. déoves. 

1s Anaximenes (apud Harpokration, s.v. 6 kdtwlev vojos) does give, how- 
ever, a date for the move of some laws to the bouleuterion and the agora: 
“Ephialtes shifted the upper axones and kyrbeis from the acropolis to the bou- 
leuterion and the agora” (rovs afovas Kai tovs KUpBeis avwlev ex Tijs 
axpoTroAews eis TO BovAevTyptov Kai THY ayopav peréatnoev ’EdidAr7s). 
If Anaximenes and Pollux refer to the same event, which cannot be securely 
established, Pollux is probably wrong in mentioning the prytancion as one of 
the destinations of the laws. There would have been no reason for Ephialtes to 
deposit the laws in two such disparate locations, and Pollux may have been 
confused by his knowledge of other laws (e.g., those of Solon) which were cer- 
tainly in the prytaneion. Another possible source of the confusion could have 
been that Pollux misunderstood his own source’s phrase e/g 76 7puTaviKov Kal 
THv ayopay (see chapter two, p. 26, note 3). Such an emendation in the text of 
Pollux would bring his topographical references into accord with those of 
Anaximenes, but since there is no manuscript evidence for such a change, and 
since 7puTavikor is too rare a word to be lightly restored in a text, the sugges- 
tion can only be regarded as attractive. 

16 Pollux VIII, rrr. 

17. The place of discovery of a large relief figure of a bull may be an indi- 
cation of the location of the Boukoleion; see S. Miller, “‘Old Discoveries from 
Old Athens,” Hesperia 39 (1970) 230-231. 
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housed, respectively, the Archon Basileus and the Phylobasi- 
leis!8 and one is entitled to associate with such ancient offices 
buildings of equally venerable age. There was, then, a group of 
very old buildings located on the north slope of the Acropolis 
from very early times.19 

Where was this area? It is only for the prytaneion that any 
indications exist. The points from which to work are these: 


1. The prytaneion was near the sanctuary of Aglauros and 
the place where the Persians climbed into the Acropolis in 
480 B.c. (A 221). 

2. The Street of the Tripods began from the prytaneion 
(A 222). 

3. A dedication by an Epimeletes of the prytaneion was 
found built into a modern house at 20 Tripod Street (A 


209).2° 

4. The sanctuary of Sarapis was below the prytaneion and 
on the way between it and the temple of Zeus Olympios 
(A 221). 

5. The “Field of Famine” was behind the prytaneion 
(A 210). 


Let us examine these topographical points and fix them on 
a plan of the area (fig. 1). The shrine of Aglauros is to be found 
at the base of one of the two stairways leading down from the 
Acropolis on the north slope.2! There is no compelling reason 


18 Aristotle, Ath. Pol. III, 5 and Pollux VIII, 111. The assumed proximity of 
the Basileion to the prytaneion is further supported by the judicial connection 
of the former’s tenants, the Phylobasileis, with the court in the prytaneion; 
see chapter one, pp. 18-19 and note 31. 

19 In addition to the prytancion, Basileion, and Boukoleion, the Theseion 
and the Dioskoureion (following the account of Pausanias I, 17, 2-18, 2) should 
have been at no great distance from the prytaneion. With regard to the 
proximity of the prytaneion and the Dioskoureion, note the lunch set out in 
the prytaneion for the Dioskouroi (A 17). 

20 Last seen in this house, to my knowledge, by S. Dow, Hesperia Suppl. I 
192. The stone has since been removed in the interest of its preservation, and 
now resides in the Roman marketplace. 

21 More properly, ““Agraulos”; see M. Ervin, “‘The Sanctuary of Ag- 
lauros,” APXEION ITONTOY 1958, 138-139, who explains the confusion of 
the two names Agraulos and Aglauros. I have retained the reading of Pausanias’ 
text rather than further confuse the problem. The area to which he refers is 
quite clear. 
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Ficure. 1. Map of the Plaka Area of Athens. 


for choosing between them, but the western of these is perhaps 
preferable, for that would seem to be an area more easily 
climbed by the Persians (fig. 1, A).?2 

Next, Pausanias begins from the prytaneion going into the 


22 This is also the better of the two places with regard to the sack of the 
Acropolis as described by Herodotus VIII, 53; see scholion to Demosthenes 
XIX, 303; Plutarch, Alcibiades XV, 4; Pollux VIII, 105; see also J. Travlos, 
Pictorial Dictionary of Ancient Athens (London 1971) p. 8, fig. 5, no. 11, and 
p. 72. 
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lower city (és Ta KaTw THs TOAEws) where he sees the sanctuary 
of Sarapis and a temple of Eileithyia, finally coming (I, 18, 6) 
to the Hadrianic gate near the Olympicion (fig. 1, K). Of these 
points, only the Olympicion entrance can be fixed with 
absolute certainty. On the other hand, there are some indica- 
tions of the general area for the other points. An inscribed base 
of Roman times found near the Metropolis church (fig. 1, B) 
once carried a dedication to Eileithyia.23 In the foundations of 
the same church was built another inscribed block concerning 
the cult of Isis and Sarapis.2+ Thus these two sanctuaries ought 
to be somewhere in the vicinity of this church, but other 
dedications to the Egyptian deities have been discovered in 
disparate directions. One of these was recently found at 4 
Xenophon Street (fig. 1, F),25 another was discovered much 
earlier near the south end of the Stoa of Attalos,26 while a third 
was brought to light more than a century ago in the since- 
destroyed church of St. John Mankoutes (fig. 1, C).27 These 
discoveries can obviously be used only as a general indication 
of the topographical situation of the Sarapeion. 

Pausanias next retraces his steps to the prytancion and starts 
out from it again, this time following the Street of the Tripods 
around the eastern foot of the Acropolis to the Theater of 
Dionysos. Here the topography is more secure since it has been 
shown that modern Tripod Street, at least for part of its length, 
follows the ancient route of the street of the same name. This 
route can be traced northwest from the monument of Lysi- 
krates (fig. 1, G) to the foundations of another choregic monu- 
ment discovered in the basement of 34 Tripod Street (fig. 1, 
H).28 Beyond this point the course of the ancient street cannot 


23 IGIIP, 4669. 

24 IGII?, 3565. 

2s APXAIOAOTIKON A4EATION 20 (196s) XPONIKA 97. 

26 IGII?, 1612. 

27 IG II*, 4693. The presentation of inscriptions related to Sarapis is not 
intended to be exhaustive, but rather to show the dispersed area of their dis- 
covery places. For a fuller discussion of these, see R. E. Wycherley, ‘‘Pau- 
sanias at Athens II,” Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 4 (1963) 161-162. 
Travlos, op. cit. (note 22) 28, would place the Sarapeion in the area east of the 
Roman marketplace. Somewhere in the general vicinity of the “‘ Diogeneion”’ 
(fig. 1, D) would not be too far wrong. 

28 See Miller, op. cit. (note 17) 223-227. 
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be followed so certainly, but it does not seem unreasonable to 
suppose that it nearly followed the contours of the foot of the 
Acropolis, especially since it is said that the ancient Street of the 
Tripods was a favorite place for the promenades of fashionable 
Athenian youths, which suggests a nearly level road.?9 Follow- 
ing the contour of the slope toward the west, one comes out at 
about the southern side of the Eleusinion (fig. 1, E) where 
Travlos believes the Street of the Tripods joined the Pana- 
thenaic Way.3° 

Where along this street did the prytaneion lie? Travlos puts 
the building just off the Panathenaic Way east of the Eleusinion 
(fig. 1, P), but this does not accord well with the path of Pau- 
sanias. Coming through the agora to the Eleusinion (I, 14, 1), 
Pausanias then retreats to the Hephaistcion (I, 14, 6), and comes 
once more through the agora, exiting this time and passing the 
Gymnasion of Ptolemy,3! the sanctuary of Theseus and that of 
the Dioskouroi (I, 17, 2 and 18, 1), before arriving at the 
Aglaurion (I, 18, 2). All these buildings are to be sought in 
the area between the Greek and Roman agoras and south of the 
latter. Since there must have been space for Pausanias to pass 
behind, or east of, the Eleusinion on his way to the Aglaurion, 
the buildings which he mentions must have stood east of the 
Eleusinion, and the prytaneion must be sought still farther to 
the east. 

Weare, then, in an area indicated long ago by Curtius (fig. 1, 


29 Athenacus XII, $42 f. 

30 J. Travlos;s JJTOAEOAOMIKH EZEAESIZ TQ2N AOHNQN 
(Athens 1960) 28, 106, 126, and fig. 7. Travlos, noting the two streets above and 
below the Eleusinion, chose the upper to represent the western end of the 
Street of the Tripods and thus located the prytaneion as onesees in fig. 1, P. How- 
ever, neither of these two streets precisely follows the same contour line as the 
eastern part of the Street of the Tripods. Realizing this, Travlos has now, op. 
cit. (note 22) 1 and fig. $, ingeniously hypothesized that these two streets repre- 
sent the upper and lower forks of the Street of the Tripods which split apart 
to pass around the Eleusinion. His location of the prytaneion is now, therefore, 
slightly north of the earlier position. 

31 It was once suggested that the Gymnasion of Ptolemy was located along 
the southern side of the agora; see H. A. Thompson, Hesperia 35 (1966) 40-43. 
This identification was never secure, however, and has now been repudiated 
by its author in Agora XIV 66, note 179. Travlos, op. cit. (note 22) 579, has 
suggested that the Gymnasion of Ptolemy be sought in the area east of the 
Roman marketplace. 
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O), which is close to the present 20 Tripod Street (fig. 1, J) 
where the inscription noted above (A 209) was found.3? Al- 
though the north-south limits of the area of the prytancion can 
be tied closely to the line of the Street of the Tripods, the east- 
west limits cannot be fixed so precisely. There is certainly 
justification for placing the prytaneion further east than Travlos, 
and perhaps even further east than Curtius did. The western 
end of the line of the Street of the Tripods will have been near 
the Eleusinion as Travlos maintains. The prytaneion, however, 
can be anywhere east of the Eleusinion with the choregic 
monuments beginning at the prytaneion and the name of the 
street changing at that point to the Street of the Tripods. 


Identification of the Remains 
of the Prytaneion 


Beginning in the early nineteenth century various scholars have 
attempted to identify different ancient Athenian remains as the 
prytaneion. Baron von Stackelberg, visiting Athens around 
1810, drew a marble throne which he described as then standing 
on the site of the prytaneion.33 Unfortunately, one knows 
neither what von Stackelberg had in mind as the site of the 
prytaneion, nor his reasons for so identifying the place where 
he saw the throne.3¢ 


32 E. Curtius, Text der Karten zur Topographie von Athen (Gottingen 1868) 
figure facing p. $5. 

33 Baron von Stackelberg, Die Graber der Hellenen (Berlin 1837) 33-35. 
This is the “‘Broomhall Throne” which is now in the J. Paul Getty Museum 
and which has been studied by C. Seltman, ““Two Athenian Marble Thrones,” 
JHS 67 (1947) 22-27, and most recently by J. Frel, forthcoming in Ath. Mitt. 
Von Stackelberg, publishing years after his visit to Greece, was unintentionally 
inaccurate when he discussed the throne: “‘welche in Athen am Platze des 
ehemaligen Prytaneums stand, und sich wahrscheinlich jetzt noch dort befindet.” We 
know that this throne left Greece nearly twenty years before von Stackelberg’s 
publication; see A. H. Smith, “Lord Elgin and his Collection,” JHS 36 (1916) 
286, 294, and note 24. 

34 Nor does one know why A. Michaelis, “Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain,” JHS 5 (1884) 146-148, calls this the site of the old Metropolis (fig. 1, 
B). That church is much too far north and too low on the slope for the location 
of the prytaneion, and if Michaelis was correct in his knowledge of the proveni- 
ence of the throne, then von Stackelberg was simply mistaken about the site of 
the prytaneion. The error could have arisen from the portrayal in low relief on 
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The early epigraphist Pittakes held a life-long conviction that 
he had recognized the site of the Athenian prytancion. Formu- 
lated at least by 1835,35 this identification was repeatedly used 
by Pittakes as a reference point for the proveniences of various 
inscriptions,36 but he envisaged an enormous structure which 
included the sites of the churches of Sts. John, Demetrios 
Katephoroi, Constantine, Panaghia Chryssocastrotissa, Theo- 
dore, Spyridon, and John Mankoutes. This is an area from a line 
drawn from O to D on figure 1, and including everything for 
about two city blocks to the north. In the autumn of 1857, the 
Greek government purchased a house at the eastern end of this 
area and excavated beneath it. This area is now known as the 
Diogeneion (fig. 1, D), but Pittakes always called it the pry- 
taneion. If Pittakes had any evidence for this identification he 
never presented it, and the area he indicated is too far north and 
too low on the slope for the site of the prytancion. Furthermore, 
Pittakes flatly contradicted the evidence of Pausanias when he 
identified the site of the Sarapeion with the church of St. 
Constantine which is the southernmost, or uphill limit of his 
prytancion.37 Pausanias clearly states that the Sarapeion lay 
below, or downhill from, the prytaneion (A 221).38 

In the second edition of his Topography of Athens, Colonel 
Leake wrote: “recent excavations (in 1835) in building a house 


one side of the throne of the tyrannicides whose descendants had Sitesis in 
the prytancion (A 26, 70, 1§0). 

It is reported (by Dr. Frel whom I thank for the information) that L. Beschi 
has discovered notes by Fauvel which would place the throne in the late 
eighteenth century at the Russian Church where other antiquities (including 
another throne) are now collected; see J. Lynch, Aristotle’s School (Berkeley 
1972) 17-21. If this is where von Stackelberg saw the throne, still he was 
mistaken about the site of the prytaneion, for the Russian Church lies outside 
the city walls of ancient Athens. 

35 K.S. Pittakes, L’ancienne Athénes (Athens 1835) 131-139. 

36 E.g., "Ednuepis Apyaodoyixy 1837-1861, nos. 285, 317, 631, 1464. 

37 -K.S. Pittakes, "Ednuepis ApyatoAoyixr} 1853, no. 1813. 

38 Pittakes, ’Ednuepis ApyatoAoyiK7 no. 2595, note 1, and op. cit. (note 35) 
133, further confused the issue by distinguishing another older prytancion 
which lay further to the east. He maintained that this building was destroyed 
by an earthquake in the sixth year of the Peloponnesian War. This can only 
be based, although Pittakes nowhere cited his evidence, on the reference by 
Thucydides (A 384) to the earthquake which damaged the prytaneion at 
Peparethos, not at Athens. 
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adjacent to the church [Panaghia Vlastiki, fig. 1, Q] discovered 
some massive foundations, possibly those of the prytaneion.”’ 39 
This is in the region where it seems the prytaneion ought to be 
sought, but it is clear from his text that Leake called these 
remains the prytaneion because he, too, believed that the 
prytaneion had been in this area, not because there was found 
any objective material for identification in the excavations of 
the house. 

Finally, at mid-century, Bétticher identified the prytaneion 
site with two rock cuttings which were visible to him.4° These 
ran from northwest to southeast in the area between the 
churches of St. Soter and St. Simon, and at the rear of the chapel 
of St. Nicholas (fig. 1, R). These cuttings are no longer visible 
and Bétticher had no evidence for associating them with the 
prytaneion. Furthermore, the placement of the prytaneion in 
the area indicated by Bétticher is much too high above the 
level of the Street of the Tripods. 

There are, then, no extant remains which can be identified 
with the Athenian prytaneion.*! Nor can its probable form be 
suggested at this point in the development of our discussion. 
An inventory of the material objects known to have been in 
the prytaneion can, however, be presented. (The eventual dis- 
covery of architectural remains in association with any or all 
of these objects would, of course, help to identify the prytaneion 
of the Athenians.) First of all, the hearth of Hestia ought to be 
found in any prytaneion. The discovery of traces of couches 
and tables is likewise to be assumed, especially since Herodotus 
(A 15) specifically attests their presence in the Athenian pry- 
taneion. Other uniquely Athenian discoveries should help to 
pinpoint the site of the building. While it is too much to hope 
that any remains should survive of the xvpBers or afoves 
(A 25, 190, 211, 221, 231), there is certainly the possibility that 
more durable objects might be found. These include the 


39 W.M. Leake, The Topography of Athens? (London 1841) 270, note I. 

40 K. Béotticher, “ Untersuchungen auf der Akropolis von Athen,” Philolo- 
gus Suppl. III (1863) 359-360. 

41 The most recent attempt, to my knowledge, to identify any ancient re- 
mains as the prytaneion was by T. L. Shear in Hesperia 7 (1938) 328-329. Upon 
closer examination, these remains proved to belong to the Eleusinion; see 
H. A. Thompson, Hesperia 29 (1960) 334-338, and Agora XIV 150-155. 
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numerous statues which existed in the Athenian prytancion (A 
173, 221, 225, 236, 237, 262), as well as that of Agathe Tyche 
which stood in front of the building (A 238). 

One can also estimate the age of the remains to be found on 
the site. It has been suggested that the building will have existed 
in the indicated area at least by the sixth century B.c. (see note 4 
above), but the building may have been even older, for there 
are indications of a tie between the prytaneion and the inception 
of an aristocratic oligarchy in Athens. These indications are 
embedded in the several offices which Aristotle connects with 
what he terms the “oligarchic constitution”: the Archon 
Basileus, Polemarch, Archon, and the Thesmothetai.42 Another 
office, that of the Phylobasileis, is also mentioned by Aristotle 
as being equally venerable.43 When did these offices arise? That 
is, when did the oligarchic aristocracy come into power? 
Questions such as these can be answered with neither precision 
nor security, but if one accepts the canonical date of 621 B.c. 
for the legislation of Draco, these institutions must have arisen 
in the eighth or early seventh century, for Aristotle regards 
them as a part of the constitution before the time of Draco.44 
Of significance for our purposes is that three of the offices 
mentioned were located in the three buildings which were 
situated on the northern slopes of the Acropolis: the Archon 
Basileus in the Boukoleion, the Phylobasileis in the Basileion, 
and the Archon in the prytaneion (see above, pp. 44-45 with 
notes 16 and 18). If these offices are correctly dated to the eighth 
or early seventh century, the earliest form of the buildings 
might likewise belong to this period. 

There is no proof for this dating of the prytaneion and its 
neighbors, and the contention is obviously tenuous, but such a 
chronological point would accord with the archaeological 
evidence. This evidence is clearly not yet complete, but exca- 
vations in the Athenian agora have revealed what one may call 
the “direction of Athenian settlement.” By this I mean the new 

42 Aristotle, Ath. Pol. III, 2-3. The following argument assumes a basic 
historical accuracy by Aristotle. 

43 Ibid. XLI, 2. Although there may be some hesitation in assigning a time 
for the inception of the Phylobasileis relative to the other offices mentioned, 
the antiquity of the former is assured by Aristotle. 


44 Ibid. Ill, 1: #v 8 7 rats THs dpyatas woAtrelas Tis mpo Apdkovros 
ToLdoe. 
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areas of expansion during the growth of Athens toward the end 
of the Dark Ages. These areas can be measured and defined by 
the presence of traces of habitation as opposed to graves. Thus it 
is not fortuitous that the earliest physical remains of a house in 
the agora area belong to the second half of the eighth century,#5 
for it is just at this time that there is a push of settlement into the 
area north of the Acropolis and the Areopagus. This push is not 
immediate, but is rather the culmination of a gradual build-up 
of population pressure in the area, the evidence for which 
comes in the increasing ratio of wells (representing habitation) 
to graves with the passage of time.4® The steady trend toward 
the settlement of the area north of the Acropolis and Areopagus 
is clear, and the use of this area by the late Geometric period 
(the mid-eighth century) is obviously turning from the funereal 
to the domestic. 

It seems eminently reasonable that it was during this period 
of expansion that a cluster of buildings—Boukoleion, Basileion, 
and prytaneion—was established on the north slope of the 
Acropolis. The reason for this population expansion will have 
been the synoecism of Attica, as Thucydides (II, 18, 2-3) clearly 
implies, as well as an increasing prosperity.47 The reason for the 
establishment of the prytaneion will have been the constitu- 
tional swing away from smaller “royally’’ governed units to 
the larger but oligarchic union of Attica. It might be wondered 
if the original prytaneis were not unlike feudal barons, brought 
together for mutual consultation in one building—the 
prytancion. 

If it is to be expected that the remains of the original pry- 
taneion will go back to the late Geometric period, it can be 


4s D. Burr, “A Geometric House and a Proto-Attic Votive Deposit,” 
Hesperia 2 (1933) $42-551. 

46 These wells-to-graves ratios, based on the map in E. Brann, The Athenian 
Agora VIII: Late Geometric and Protoattic Pottery (Princeton 1962) plate 45, 
are: Submycenaean, 2:14 or 12.5%; Protogeometric, 9:30 or 23%; Early 
Geometric, 3:5 or 37.5%; Middle Geometric, 7:11 or 38.9% ; Late Geometric, 
17:16 or §1.5% ; Protoattic, 9:2 or 81.2% ; Black Figure, 15:0 or 100%. Note 
the slow but uninterrupted progression. 

47 The suggested dating of the synoecism of Attica, and thus of the pry- 
taneion to the eighth century implies no date for Theseus. If Theseus existed, 
when Theseus existed, and whether Theseus effected the synoecism of Attica 
are questions irrelevant to our discussion. 
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definitely stated that the latest remains will be at least as late as 
the third century a.p. (A 239). The building may have been 
destroyed by the Herulian invasion of Athens in A.D. 267, for 
the only references to the prytaneion at Athens after this date 
are those of scholiasts and lexicographers (A 241 ff.). It is also 
possible that the prytaneion suffered during the sack of Athens 
by Sulla in 86 B.c. The evidence for such damage comes from 
the passage of Plutarch (A 206) where he states that the sacred 
lamp was extinguished during the tyranny of Aristion. This is 
hardly sufficient evidence to claim Sullan damages to the pry- 
taneion, but it is interesting that the ephebes, who had sacrificed 
regularly in the prytaneion during the late second century B.c. 
(A 195-202), did not sacrifice there for a time shortly after the 
Sullan sack of Athens.48 The reason for this might very well 
have been that the prytaneion was out of service due to the raid. 
If so, archaeological evidence will be found on the site. 


The Athenian Tholos 


Architecture and Date 


Originally, the tholos was a simple circular building with an 
inside diameter of 16.90 meters.49 There was a door of indeter- 
minable width opening toward the agora on the east, and six 
columns within the structure. These columns were spaced in 
two clumps of three, one to the west and one to the east side 
of the north-south axis of the tholos (fig. 2). The pavement at 
that time was a hard-packed brown clay which sloped down- 
ward toward a drain at the east. The roof originally consisted 
of a very interesting, if difficult to reconstruct, combination of 
triangular and diamond-shaped terracotta tiles. 

The kitchen was a less well-built structure on the northern 
side of the tholos. Although at times the kitchen assumed 
various shapes, there seems to have been a continuity of activity 
in this area, during the whole life of the tholos, where food was 
prepared for the prytaneis and the aeisitoi. 

48 E.g., in 79/8 B.c.; see SEG XXII, 110. 

49 H. A. Thompson, “The Tholos and its Predecessors,” Hesperia Suppl. 
IV (1940) 45 ff., is the basic source for the whole of the discussion concerning 
the actual remains of the tholos and the surrounding structures. Only points of 


especial interest will be further footnoted. For the testimonia relating to the 
tholos, see Agora III 179-184. 
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—-—— LINE OF TRENCH IN FLOOR 
FicurE 2. The Athenian tholos with couches restored. 


With the identification of this area as a kitchen, and on the 
assumption of the desirability of easy communication between 
the two areas, a door has been restored on the north side of the 
tholos. Although the wall of the tholos is not preserved to a 
height sufficient to prove the presence of a door in this area,5° 
the principal north-south axis of the building, as revealed by 
the arrangement of the interior columns, argues for an entrance 
along this axis. Moreover, a door to the north would be con- 
venient for access to both the kitchen area and the Bouleuterion. 
Thus, the steps approaching the porch of the Bouleuterion 
extend almost up to the tholos and provide an easy means of 


$0 Thompson, op. cit. 56, 73, and fig. 56. 
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communication for the prytaneis from the north door of the 
tholos to the Bouleuterion. 

Built in the period between the Persian sack of Athens and 
460 B.C., the tholos retained the essential features described 
above throughout antiquity although various vicissitudes 
necessitated repairs and remodeling from time to time. Among 
these should be noted the destruction of the terracotta roof by 
fire at the end of the fifth century B.c. and its replacement, 
possibly by a bronze covering; the addition of a porch to the 
east facade in the time of Augustus; the laying of a mosaic floor 
in the mid-first century A.D.; and the replacement of this floor 
by another of marble slabs about a century later. When this 
latter floor was installed, the interior columns were removed 
from the tholos. After this time the tholos was almost certainly 
covered by a dome. Disturbed by the Herulian sack of Athens 
in the third century a.p., the tholos seems to have continued 
in use into the fifth century when it fell into complete disuse. 


Function and Equipment 


One of the functions of the tholos, or the Skias as it was called 
in official parlance, was that of storehouse. Here were kept small 
statues of silvers! and weights and measures5? of which several 
examples, marked 4HMOJZION, have been found in the area 
of the tholos.53 Various religious activities went on there too, 
either in the tholos proper or in the surrounding area. Fre- 
quently attested, but enigmatic, are the Phosphoroi, connected 
to the tholos by their priest whose title was “émi L'ikuddos.”’ 54 
This connection between the Phosphoroi and the tholos brings 
other religious celebrations to the area, for the prytancis are 
attested as sacrificing to “Apollo Prostaterios and Artemis 
Boulaia and the other gods for whom it is customary, and they 
sacrificed to...[?]...and to Artemis Phosphoros and to 
Athena....’’55 Thus a certain amount of religious activity, 
albeit with political overtones, has to be reckoned with in 
the area of the tholos. In this context there should be noted the 


§1 Pausanias I, s, 1. 

s2 ICGII, 1013, 37 ff. 

§3 Thompson, op. cit. (note 49) 141-142. 

$4 IGII?, 1795, 1-52; cf. IG II?, 1796 and 1798. 
$5 IG II, 902, 6-8; cf. Hesperia 26 (1957) 66-67. 
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fragment of a stone base found in the Hellenistic levels in the 
center of the tholos. This base is restored in figure 2 and while 
it was found obliquely oriented with respect to the axes of the 
tholos, and while evidence for its specific nature is lacking, it is 
most easily imagined as the base of an altar.5® It is striking to 
note the relationship of the orientation of the base with the 
position of the restored north door. One is tempted to think, 
as already mentioned, that the north door provided communi- 
cation not only for servants between tholos and kitchen, but 
also for prytaneis between tholos and Bouleuterion. The altar 
in the center of the tholos would have directly confronted 
prytaneis entering from the Bouleuterion.57 

None of these uses of the tholos is as well documented as that 
of dining. This function is both mentioned by numerous 
sources58 and presupposed by certain other evidence. Hesychios 
defines the tholos as, among other things, “the place in which 
the drinking-party vessels are kept” (...7d70s, €v @ Ta 
ouutotiKa okevn azroKeirat). From an inscription found 
within the tholos area5? comes mention of just such vessels 
(kotvAida, mor7pia) as well as tripods and phialai which were 
being stored in the Skias. These are the sort of objects which 
are to be expected in an area used for dining, and the excava- 
tions complement our knowledge in this respect. In the 
tholos were discovered kylikes, kantharoi, skyphoi, and kotylai, 
as well as flatter shapes of pottery, mostly of plain black glaze. 

In any area where dining is known to have taken place, there 
are to be expected not only table utensils, but also couches upon 
which the diners reclined. The same inscription which lists the 
tripods, cups, etc. (note 59), also mentions couch-covers or 
mattresses (otpwara) in the Skias. While it can be assumed that 
these were used on couches, there are no remains of the couches 


s6 So suggested by Thompson, op. cit. (note 49) 47; cf. Agora XIV 43. 

$7. This was not, however, the altar of Artemis Boulaia which would have 
been outside the tholos, although still in the vicinity. An inscription which was 
to be set up “in the agora by the altar of Artemis Boulaia,” Hesperia 6 (1937) 
448, indicates a separate existence for her altar. It is, of course, possible that the 
prytaneis did perform all their sacrifices, not just those to Artemis Boulaia, 
outside the tholos proper in the surrounding precinct. 

58 E.g., Pollux VIII, 155; Suda, s.v. @dAos; Aristotle, Ath. Pol. XLIII, 3. 

$9 Agora Inv. no. I $344; see Thompson, op. cit. (note 49) 145. 

60 Ibid. 126 ff. 
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themselves or indications of their position in the building. This 
question of the number and position of the couches is of im- 
portance since it is only in the Athenian tholos that the number 
of daily diners can be determined. This number is a minimum 
of fifty-six and a maximum of sixty-two: that is, the fifty 
monthly prytaneis plus the aecisitoi (see chapter one, p. 9 and 
note 11) the number of which varied from six to twelve 
throughout the late Classical and Hellenistic periods. 
Allowing for considerations of doors, traffic of prytaneis and 
servants, columns, and the like, I have not been able to find any 
reasonable arrangement of couches and tables which approaches 
the necessary number, and only a very few more than the 
thirty-four couch-table units shown in figure 2 can be fitted 
into the area of the tholos. In fact, there may have been even 
fewer since the central area of the tholos might not have had 
any couches.§! The probable accuracy of the arrangement of 
the couches around the circumference of the tholos is shown, 
however, both by analogy to the normal lining of couches 
within the perimeter of rooms,®? and by the fourth century 


61 My arrangement of couches in the center of the tholos (fig. 2) is com- 
pletely arbitrary. J. Travlos, op. cit. (note 22) fig. 693, doubts that there were 
ever any couches in the middle of the building, and he may be correct if one 
believes that the statuettes and weights and measures were kept in this area, or 
that some of the sacrifices mentioned above were performed there. 

62 Twenty-five standard-size couches fit precisely around the interior of 
the tholos from the left to the right side of the east door. The north door, the 
position of which was restored without consideration of couch dimensions, 
coincides exactly with the position of one couch. The coincidence is striking 
and tends to confirm the restoration. For a discussion of couches lining the 
circumference of another circular room, see S. G. Miller, “Round Pegs in 
Square Holes,” AJA 76 (1972) 78-79. 

J. S. Boersma, Athenian Building Policy from 561/0 to 405/4 B.C. (Groningen 
1970) 54-55, 212, has presented two restorations of couches in the tholos, one 
for dining, one for assemblies. His restorations claim to take account of, first, 
a need for quick change from dining to assembly activities in the tholos, and 
second, the irregular arrangement of the interior columns. By arranging the 
couches in a “meander” from wall to column and back again, Boersma does 
not abide by the mathematical principles outlined in Appendix B which, it 
seems to me, must be followed. Boersma fails to show that the irregular 
spacing of the columns was caused by demands of couch arrangement. 
Couches cannot be arranged to fit irregularities in a building without first 
showing that the irregularities were caused by the use of a predetermined 
couch size in planning the structure. If the principles are not followed, then 
one can restore couches in any fashion and in any building which one desires. 
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B.c. trench in the floor of the tholos discovered by the exca- 
vators. This trench describes a concentric circle about 2.40 
meters in from the wall. It was filled with refuse typical of 
dining activitics®3 and its distance from the wall is sufficient for 
couches, tables, and access space. 

The conclusion, therefore, must be either that dining in the 
tholos was done in shifts, or else that it was not done on couches. 
Even if the latter were true, which is highly unlikely consider- 
ing the normal Greek dining custom, couches must still have 
been brought into the tholos daily since some of the prytaneis 
slept there every night.°¢ Moreover, in the absence of couches, 
the mention of otpwara in the inscription noted above (note 
59) would have to refer to something other than the usual 
meaning of couch-cover or mattress. 

If it is necessary to conclude that dining was done in shifts, 
it must also be noted that meetings of the prytancis as a political 
body probably did not take place in the tholos. The Bouleu- 
terion was close at hand for such purposes, and there is no 
evidence for such meetings in the tholos. A passage from 
Aristotle, although not compelling, would seem to indicate 
that the prytaneis did no business whatsoever in the tholos: 
“Those among them [the Boule] who are prytanizing first eat 
together in the tholos, getting money from the city, then they 
assemble the Boule and the Demos.” ®5 Indeed, one never hears 
of the tholos as a place of explicitly political activity, and the 
prytaneis had their own “office space’’ reserved within the 
Bouleuterion.®© 

The validity of the arrangement and the number of couches 
restored in figure 2 is partly substantiated by Aristotle, who 


Furthermore, it is nowhere attested that the prytaneis ever met within the 
tholos to conduct business. As evidence for his assembly arrangement of 
couches, Boersma can cite only Plato, Apology 32c—d, but does not note that 
the reference is to the Thirty Tyrants, not to the fifty prytaneis (see below, 
p. 60). Finally, Boersma’s restoration of couches ignores the presence of the 
trench in the floor of the tholos to be discussed below. 

63 Thompson, op. cit. (note 49) 60-61. 

64 Aristotle, Ath. Pol. XLIV, 1. 

65 Ibid. XLII, 3: of d€ zpuravevovres adtav mp@rov pev ovaatrovaw ev 
7H OoAw, AapBavovres adpytpiov mapa Tis moAews, EmerTa ouvayouaw 
Kal tHv BovAjny Kai tov Sdipov. 

66 Lysias XIII, 37. 
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relates that every night the epistates for the day was to select a 
trittys of the prytany in office at that time to spend the night in 
the tholos, apparently so that they would be on hand in case of 
emergency.®7 A “‘trittys’’ might be explicable in constitutional 
terms, but it is equally possible that the whole prytany did not 
sleep overnight in the tholos because there was not enough 
room.®8 In fact, if the aeisitoi also spent the night in the tholos— 
and surely some of them, such as the herald, would have been 
as necessary as the prytaneis in an emergency—one can under- 
stand why the fraction of the prytany which slept in the tholos 
was one trittys. Any higher proportion could not have been 
accommodated. That the Thirty Tyrants could carry on busi- 
ness in the tholos in 404 B.c. means only that they were a small 
enough group to be accommodated by the building while the 
larger group of the prytaneis could not. 


Relevance of the Tholos to Prytaneia 


There are many differences between the functions of the tholos 
and those of a prytaneion. For example, there is no evidence of 
a cult or a hearth of Hestia in the tholos,7° and the entertain- 
ment of state guests as opposed to civil authorities is not attested 


67 Aristotle, Ath. Pol. XLIV, 1. Although C. W. J. Eliot, ‘Aristotle Ath. 
Pol. 44.1 and the Meaning of Trittys,” Phoenix 21 (1967) 79-84, believes that 
the tpirrdv Tv mpuTdvewy of Aristotle refers to the political entity known 
as a trittys and not to the fraction 4, the fact remains for us that the tholos 
would never have had to accommodate more than twenty-seven prytaneis 
for sleeping plus, probably, the aeisitoi. This number (27) is, according to 
Eliot, the maximum number of prytaneis which has been observed to be from 
any one political trittys in the prytanizing tribe during the fourth century B.c. 
See P. J. Rhodes, The Athenian Boule (Oxford 1972) 24-25. 

68 Implicit in this discussion is the suggestion that the prytaneis did not 
originally stay overnight in the tholos. Although it was a feature of the consti- 
tution in Aristotle’s day for a trittys of the prytaneis to sleep in the tholos, it 
seems to have been an extraordinary event in 415 B.c. (Andocides I, 45) when 
the prytancis spent the night in the tholos. This means that the tholos was not 
built for sleeping purposes, and that the size of the building placed a restriction 
on the size of a group sleeping there. The constitutional fraction (a trittys) will 
have been a consequence of the pre-existing architectural form. 

69 Plato, Apology 32c-d. 

70 The hearth of Hestia Boulaia is to be found in the Bouleuterion; 
Aeschines, De falsa legatione 45; Hesperia 12 (1943) 64-66; Diodorus Siculus 
XIV, 5, 3; et al. See Rhodes, op. cit. (note 67) 33-34. 
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in the tholos before the third century a.p.7! Just as their func- 
tions differed, so did the architectural forms of the tholos and a 
prytancion. 

The differences were not, however, more significant than the 
similarities. Both had a hestiatorion and a kitchen, and in some 
ways the precinct surrounding the tholos is like the courtyard 
of the prytaneion. It was in this area of the prytaneion that 
inscribed stelai were sometimes set up (A 331); and at Athens 
the tholos precinct yielded great quantities of inscriptions, many 
with the provision that they be set up in the prytanikon (orjoat 
év T@ mpvtaviKar).72 The tholos at Athens and the prytaneion 
elsewhere are also both close to the agora. 

Perhaps the most basic question regarding the tholos is why 
the circular shape was chosen for the dining area of the 
Athenian prytaneis. If it is true that the Athenian prytaneion 
antedated the tholos and the agora as a center of Athenian 
political activity (see p. 53 above), there was an obvious 
necessity for the erection of a building nearer the Bouleuterion, 
and thus the agora, in the fifth century B.c. It was shown in 
chapter two that the generic form of the prytaneion elsewhere 
was certainly not round, and the assumption is justified that the 
same was true of the prytaneion in Athens, although the evi- 
dence of the building itself has not been found. If the Athenian 
prytaneion did not serve as the model for the tholos, it is 
fruitless to speculate on some other, unknown archetype for the 
building.73 

71 A236, 237. There may be an exception in IG II?, 3735, when a Sophro- 
nistes of the Ephebes in the second century A.D. was “honored with a Herm and 
in the tholos” (~-- reretpn/pwévvov ‘Eppa kai ev ri} | OoAw.. .). 

72 For the inscriptions see Dow, Hesperia Suppl. I, nos, 5, 20, 29, 30, 31, 37, 
et al. It was the preponderance of such decrees in the area of the tholos which 
led Vanderpool, Hesperia 4 (1935), to solve the confusion which exists in the 
later sources between tholos and prytaneion. F. Robert, Thymélé 123, expresses 
doubts about this identification of the prytanikon with the tholos precinct. 
While it is true that prytanikon inscriptions were found as far away as the 
Tower of the Winds, these were surface finds, and the concentration of exca- 
vated inscriptions which were to be set up in the prytanikon was in the tholos 
area. Moreover, the word coincides so well with the known purpose of the 
tholos and its precinct (i.e., a “‘prytaneion-annex”’) that there need be no 
hesitation in applying the name prytanikon to the area around the tholos. See 
Agora XIV 41-42. 

73 Two possible prototypes for the tholos in the agora should, however, be 
mentioned, although there is no proven connection between either of them 
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On the other hand, the building must have been constructed 
at a time when its ultimate purpose was known and the design 
chosen intentionally even if the reasons for this choice are 
obscure to us. The size of the tholos will have been limited to 
less than the most desirable by structural problems of roof 
support over a large span. Its actual size may well have been 
determined by making the circumference large enough to hold 
couches for twenty-five, or half the prytaneis. 


The Archaic “Prytaneion-Annex” 


Before leaving the west side of the Athenian agora, two more 
buildings ought to be considered under the heading of prytani- 
kon. These are, in chronological order (see fig. 3) the complex 
FGHIJ located beneath the tholos, and Building D under the 
Old Bouleuterion. It has been suggested that each of these 
buildings was at one time the predecessor of the tholos- 
prytanikon as a dining hall for the prytaneis.74 Were this true, 
important implications for the genesis of the prytaneion form 
would emerge, since these buildings might reflect the form of 
the prytaneion on the north slope of the Acropolis. The sole 
basis of such an identification is, however, the assumption of a 
logical progression of buildings on the same site dedicated to the 
same purpose. Thus the Classical Bouleuterion was preceded 
by the Archaic Old Bouleuterion which was preceded in turn 
by Building C, or the “Primitive Bouleuterion.” By an 
analogous theory the tholos would have been preceded by 
buildings D and FGHIJ. 

It has been pointed out that such an assumption of orderly 
progression is not necessarily valid,75 and that the buildings are 


and the tholos. One is the orchestra, presumably of Archaic date, which is 
attested in the agora by Photios(s.v. "Opyjorpa). The other is a Persian tent 
suggested as the model for the tholos by D. B. Thompson, “The Persian 
Spoils in Athens,” The Aegean and the Near East, Studies Presented to Hetty 
Goldman (Locust Valley, New York 1956) 282-283. 

74 Thompson, Hesperia Supp]. IV 40-44. For Building FGHIJ, ibid 15-38; 
for Building D, ibid. 12-15, and H. A. Thompson, “Buildings on the West 
Side of the Agora,” Hesperia 4 (1937) 122; see Agora XIV, 25-29, 42. 

75 ©. Broneer, review of Thompson’s “‘Tholos and its Predecessors,”’ in 
AJA 45 (1941) 128. 
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OLD BOULEUTERION 





ATHENS AGORA WEST SIDE 
ARCHAIC CONSTRUCTION 


FIRST SIXTY YEARS OF SIXTH CENTURY 

EARLY THIRD QUARTER OF SIXTH CENTURY 
EARLY FOURTH QUARTER OF SIXTH CENTURY 
ca. 510-500 B.C 


ca, 510-500 B.C. (BUILDING J) 





ca 510-500 BC. (DEMOLITION) 


j ca. 470 BC 


r- 
Le 


Ficure 3. The structures beneath the Athenian tholos. 


not at all well suited to the provision of prytancion-like facilities 
for the prytaneis. 

Table 1, along with the plan (fig. 3), elucidates a simple fact: 
Building F was constructed before Building D and lived on 
after it. Therefore, even if Building F was the Archaic “pry- 
tancion-annex,” Building D could not have been. 

The other point which emerges from table 1 is that at the 
very time when the Old Bouleuterion was being constructed, 
the north side of Building F was destroyed. Building J, erected 
at the same time, may have been intended as a replacement for 
the northern part of Building F, but it seems strange that 
Building F should so suffer just at the time of the rejuvenated 
democracy if it had been intended as a prytaneion-annex. 

The date of Building F seems secure as the decade following 
550 B.C. This was a period of political instability which saw the 
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TABLE 1. Construction on West Side of Agora 


First quarter sixth century B.C. Building C constructed 
$50-$40 B.C. Building F constructed 
Early third quarter sixth century Building D constructed 
B.C. 
Early fourth quarter sixth century Building D demolished; Buildings C 
B.C. and F linked by wall 
$10-490 B.C. Building C demolished; Old Bouleu- 
terion constructed; Building F 
curtailed on north, but Building J 
added on south 
479 B.C. Building F reconstructed after the 
Persian sack 
470-460 B.C. Building F demolished; tholos con- 
structed 


final victory of Peisistratos. It is therefore a difficult period 
within which to imagine the construction of any building as 
politically significant as a prytaneion-annex. If the building is 
much later than 550 B.c. (i.c., 46/5 or later), it probably would 
not have been intended as a prytaneion-annex at all. Even if 
Peisistratos did not disturb the existing magistracies,7° he can- 
not be expected to have constructed a building for the con- 
venience of the prytaneis. Furthermore, there is no evidence as 
to when the prytaneis assumed their role as a standing com- 
mittee for the Boule. If Solon did provide for such an arrange- 
ment, or if such a provision was made at any time before 
Kleisthenes, we hear nothing of it. The point is that, until the 
prytaneis became part of the Boule, there was no need for them 
to be located near the Bouleuterion. 

On the other hand, the construction of Building F is better 
than a normal private dwelling, and the long wall which was 
built to connect Buildings F and C in the fourth quarter of the 
sixth century B.c. shows a close relationship existed between 
the buildings at that time, and marks off an area between them 
as reserved for special activities. Furthermore, the prompt 
reconstruction of Building F after the Persian Wars shows that 


76 Herodotus I, 59, 6. 
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the structure was needed. The nature of that need is indicated 
by the immediate construction of the tholos over Building F 
when the latter was dismantled about a decade later. While 
Broneer (note 75) is correct in characterizing Building F as not 
well suited to the needs of the prytaneis, it may be hypothesized 
that Building F, of some different original designation, was 
taken over by the re-established democracy as a prytancion- 
annex near the new center of the government.77 That take over 
is represented archaeologically by the wall connecting Buildings 
F and C. This wall clearly delineated an area of the recently 
defined agora as being reserved for the future growth of the 
center of everyday Athenian politics. 

The theory postulated above—that the prytaneis dined in 
shifts in the tholos—gains some force from the use of Building 
F by the prytaneis in the late Archaic period. There is no room 
in Building F which has sufficient space for all the prytaneis to 
dine together. This means that at least a generation of prytaneis 
had dined in smaller groups before the tholos was constructed.78 


Conclusions 


The examination of Athens with regard to the prytaneion and 
related buildings has yielded certain information which will be 
useful in identifying buildings at other sites. We have seen the 


77 So suggested by Professor Thompson in a conversation, but he would 
identify the original purpose of Building F as a sort of Peisistratid townhouse; 
see The Athenian Agora; A Guide? (1962) 21. Boersma, op. cit. (note 62) has 
adopted this idea of the ‘House of Peisistratos” taken over by the prytaneis 
in $07 B.c. In Agora XIV, 28, the question of the original purpose of Building F 
is not treated, but the problem of pre-Kleisthenic prytaneis is finally realized. 
The existence of prytaneis much earlier in Athenian history can probably be 
taken for granted on analogy with, for example, the previous existence of 
archons. But when did the prytaneis become part of the constitutional scheme; 
when did they become a committee of the Boule? Since even the existence of 
a Boule before Kleisthenes is not secure, one cannot assume that there was a 
committee of prytaneis as a part of such an earlier Boule. The identification 
of Building F as originally intended for the use of the prytaneis in the $40’s B.c. 
is, therefore, hypothetical and extremely dubious. 

78 But Rhodes, op. cit. (note 67) 16-19, maintains that the prytaneis did not 
become a committee of the Boule until the time of Ephialtes and that the tholos 
is an architectural manifestation of that constitutional change. If this is correct, 
then the prytaneis were never housed in Building F, and Building F was 
neither designed nor ever used as a prytaneion-annex. 
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types of small objects, such as drinking and eating utensils, 
which should be found in prytaneia, and it has been shown that 
a prytaneion need not have had a dining room large enough to 
accommodate all the possible diners at one time. In cities where 
the prytaneion preceded the formal demarcation of the political 
agora, it has been noted that there may exist near the agora a 
prytanikon, or “prytaneion-annex,” while the prytaneion 
itself could be situated at any distance from the agora. As a 
corollary to this, we have theorized that the prytaneion and its 
hearth remained at a fixed point throughout the life of a city, 
and it has been seen that no evidence exists at Athens to con- 
tradict this. Finally, it may be noted that while a prytaneion-like 
structure might be necessary to the functioning of a democracy, 
a prytaneion proper is not. It would appear that the prytancion 
at Athens pre-dated the democracy there, but it is obvious that 
the democracy could function without the prytaneion itself. 
Thus a prytancion may have existed in any city, regardless of 
the form of government of that city. 
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Plate 1 

a. Delos: Gen- 
eral view of 
the prytane- 
ion from the 
south. 


b. Delos: 
Room II 
with herm 
against line 
of north 
wall, from 
southeast. 


c. Delos: 


ee, “ol Pax. Room II and 
es northern 

closets, from 

southwest. 





Plate 2 
a. Delos: Stylo- 
bate of southern 
facade with de- 
dicatory bases on 
steps, from east. 


b. Delos: Col- 
umns and frieze 
blocks from 
southern facade, 
now lying in 
Room I. 


c. Delos: Doric 
capitals from 
southern fagade, 
now lying in 
Room I. 








Plate 3 


Delos: Bench supports in eastern end of Room I, from north- 
west. 

Delos: Threshold block of door between Rooms III’ and III, 
from east. 

Delos: Juncture of northwest corner of prytaneion with walls 
1 and 2, from north. 





Plate 4 
a. Delos: Juncture of walls 1 and 2 with wall 3, from northwest. 
b. Delos: Wall 4 passing beneath altar, from southwest. 
c. Lato: General view of northern part of agora, from south. 
Great steps in center and prytaneion above. 
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Plate 5 
Lato: Great steps from southeast with front wall of prytaneion 


at top and back wall of prytaneion above. 

Lato: Stone border on east side of room 36 from south with 
threshold of door to Room 44 in foreground. 

Lato: West side of Room 37 with steps and projections. 








Plate 6 

Lato: Room 36 with raised border in background and central 
stylobate in center, from southwest. 

Lato: Room 37 with central hearth in foreground and door to 
Room 38 in upper right corner, from southeast. 

Lato: Room 37 with central hearth in foreground, from northeast. 
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Plate 7 

Dreros: General view of the building, from northeast. 
Dreros: Room III, from east. 

c. Dreros: Room IV, from east. 
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Plate 8 

Dreros: Room V with wall B in left center, from northeast. 
Dreros: Hearth in Room V. 

Ephesos: Beginning of the Clivus Sacer with carved bases of 
processional arch on either side, from east. 


Plate 9 
a. Ephesos: Doric columns of portico, from south. 
b. Ephesos: Part of north wall of portico, from south. 
c. Ephesos: Entrance into Room II from Room I, from north. 





Plate 10 

a. Ephesos: Room III, from south. 

b. Ephesos: Earlier square structure in center of Room III, from 
southwest. 

c. Ephesos: Composite capital of northwestern column in Room III. 
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Plate 11 
Ephesos: 
Southeast 
corner of east 
court with 
Odeion wall 
in left 
background, 


from north. 


Ephesos: 
Northeast 
corner of 
altar (cov- 
ered by later 
wall) in east 
court, from 
north. 


Ephesos: 
Northeast 
corner of 
altar in east 
court with 
first step and 
western re- 
turn of base 
moulding, 
from south. 


Plate 12 

Ephesos: Southwest corner of Room II, from northeast. 
Ephesos: Ionic capital from east court peristyle. 

c. Ephesos: Ionic column base from east court peristyle. 
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Plate 13 

a. Kolophon: 
General view of 
agora, from 
south. 


b. Kolophon: 
Area of build- 
ing, from south. 
Arrow at cen- 
tral structure in 
east room. 
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c. Kolophon: 
Central struc- 
ture in east 
room, from 
southwest. 





d. Morgantina: 
General view of 
building, from 


west. 








Plate 14 

Priene: Threshold block of door between building and Sacred 
Stoa, from east. 

Priene: Doorway of Room V with Doric capital re-used as 
base for inscribed column at upper right, from south. 
Priene: Juncture of northeast corner of the Sacred Stoa and 
bedrock cutting for east wall of building, from southeast. 
Priene: Door from Room I to courtyard, from north. 











A) 
Plate 15 
Priene: Room III with bedrock floor on left, steps in doorway 
on right, from south. 

Priene: Inscribed column in courtyard of building. 

Priene: Bedrock hearth in Room VIII, from southwest. 
Priene: Northwest corner of Room III and east wall of 
Ekklesiasterion, from southeast. 


1.2 





Plate 16 
Priene: Water basin and trough in north- 
west corner of courtyard, from southeast. 
Delphi: General view of Building XIV, 
from northwest. 

Delphi: Juncture of north wall of Building 
XIV and peribolos wall, from south. 
Megara Hyblaea: Eastern rooms of build- 
ing, from southeast. 





CHAPTER.IY 


Delos, Lato, and Olympia 


HE purpose of this chapter is to examine the remains of 

the three excavated buildings which can be securely 
identified as prytaneia. The identification of these buildings is 
based on specific evidence, valid only for each individual 
building, without regard to more general considerations of 
architectural form or location. These buildings can, therefore, 
be studied and used as reference points to generate evidence for 
the identification criteria which we have developed from the 
testimonia and from analogies of function with the Athenian 
tholos. The result will be a more clearly defined idea of the 
generic form of the prytaneion as an architectural entity. 


Delos 


Location 


The prytaneion of Delos lies about twenty meters southeast of 
the temple of Apollo.! The building faces south, however, 
away from the sanctuary, and its west and north walls are 


1 For relevant testimonia, see (A 278-287). For all three buildings discussed 
in this chapter, see appropriate parts of the Site Bibliography. R. Etienne of 
the French Archaeological School in Athens is now undertaking a complete 
study of the Delian prytaneion. Hopefully his published results will be able 
to answer some of the questions raised in the following discussion. 
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shielded from the sacred area by a group of altars and the so- 
called bouleuterion, respectively. The facade of the building 
commands a moderately broad open area which contains the 
altar of Zeus Polieos and which is defined to the south and west 
by the rear walls of two stoas.? 


The Remains 


A rectangle measuring 15.12 x 25.78 meters, with its longi- 
tudinal axis running north-south, the building’s state of preser- 
vation ranges from foundation courses in the southeast to a wall 
height of about one meter above the floor level in the north- 
west. The wall construction above floor level consists of a 
marble orthostate course whose visible surfaces are carefully 
worked and whose joints are regular and squared. The inner 
faces of the blocks in the core of the wall are very rough and 
irregular. This orthostate course is 0.31 to 0.35 meters high 
toward the interior of the building, while the corresponding 
course on the exterior is significantly higher, 0.38 to 0.41 
meters. Above this course comes the typically Delian rough 
ashlar masonry of gneiss set back ca. 0.05 meters from the face 
of the lower marble course (pl. 1b). A rigid economy has been 
observed in the construction, for in those areas where the walls 
would not be visible (as behind the subsidiary rooms at the back 
of Room III, see pl. 1c) this marble course is absent and the 
gneiss walls begin directly above the foundations. 


Room I.—This area (see fig. 4), best defined as a porch or vesti- 
bule, is 3.25 meters deep. Its southern wall forms the principal 


2 See P. Bruneau and J. Ducat, Guide de Délos (Paris 1965) Plan I facing 
page 75. Only R. Vallois, L’Architecture Hellénique et Hellénistique a Délos 1 (Paris 
1944) 172-175, provides any discussion of the architectural remains of the 
building. The only detailed plan of the building, drawn in 1910, was published 
by Vallois nearly half a century later: Les Constructions Antique de Délos: 
Documents (Paris 1953) pl. IV. Because certain details of construction and plan 
of the building ought to be better known, the discussion which follows 
gives considerable detail. 

This same principle will be followed for other buildings presented in 
chapters four and five. Detailed presentations will be made whenever none 
is now available elsewhere. Measurements and observations which are not 
to be found in the cited sources will be based on visits to the various sites by 
W. A. McDonald in the early 1950's, and on visits from 1967 to 1970 by 
myself, during which measurements were checked and the accompanying 
photographs made. 
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Ficure 4. Plan of the prytaneion at Delos. 


facade of the building, and is approached by a three-step 
krepidoma. Heavy spur walls from both ends give the whole a 
tetrastyle in-antis arrangement, although the spur walls are 
rather heavier than normal antae. In between these, and resting 
on the lower steps, there are now a series of eight bases which 
carried dedications by other cities} or by private citizens.+ The 


3 E.g., IG XI*, 1132. 
4 E.g., IG XI, 1171. 
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stylobate shows clearly the positions of four columns (pl. 2a) 
and several architectural members of the fagade are now lying 
within Room I. These consist of several fragments of a triglyph- 
metope frieze, eight rather stylized Doric capitals, and frag- 
ments of three pseudo-Ionic columns (pls. 2b, 2c). That the 
column members belong together is shown by the fact that 
the preserved lower diameters of the columns match precisely 
the traces on the stylobate (0.375 meters in diameter), while 
their upper diameters (0.30 meters) and empolion cuttings 
match the lower surfaces of the capitals. The absence of fluting 
on the capitals below the echinus is another indication that the 
capitals and columns are to be associated. 

In addition to these elements, another column shaft, of much 
smaller dimensions (0.24 meters top diameter; 0.28 meters 
bottom) was found in the building. Several inscriptions covered 
the surface of this column5 and Vallois® associated with it three 
or four small capitals whose present location and precise 
identity I do not know. Using these, Vallois reconstructed a 
loggia over Room I with a balcony suspended, in cantilever 
fashion, and projecting past the lower colonnade by about 
0.50 meters; that is, a projection of the loggia equalling the 
projection of the antae toward the south beyond the line of the 
stylobate (see fig. 4). Access to this loggia would have been by 
means of a stairway in Room II. The reasoning of Vallois is that 
there is no possible structural position for the inscribed column 
other than in an upper storey, and that there must have been a 
projecting balcony to enable access to all sides of the column 
for the inscriber and the readers of the texts. 

This arrangement is not well documented, and is difficult to 
visualize. One would like to see the smaller capitals, or at least 
drawings of them, so as to study their profiles.7 Of the eight 
capitals now lying in the building (pl. 2c), the seven well 
enough preserved to yield accurate measurements are nearly 
equal in size, and are certainly too large to be associated with the 


§ IGXP, 105-108, 110, 111, 113; cf. R. Vallois, L’Architecture Hellénique et 
Hellénistique a Délos Il (Paris 1966) 104-105. 

6 L’Architecture I 173. 

7 Vallois, L’ Architecture I 103-105, gives their dimensions and later (p. 133) 
discusses their profiles which are, he claims, the same as the larger capitals of 
the facade. 
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inscribed column. Since four of these capitals belong to the 
southern facade of the prytancion, there are four more which 
find no place in the reconstruction proposed by Vallois. One 
might wish to place them between Rooms I and II, but the 
remains in that area are too meager to provide evidence as to 
whether the line of division between the rooms was a wall or a 
stylobate. It will be seen that two of these capitals could belong 
to a small portico between Rooms II and III’. 

One other feature can be assumed in Room I, although it is 
never mentioned and is now partially destroyed. On the 1910 
plan of the actual state of the building (see note 2) there were 
present in the two eastern corners of Room I two marble slabs, 
set on end and placed diagonally out from the corners. These 
blocks, still near their original positions (although no longer 
in situ; see pl. 3a), served as the supports for a bench 0.64 meters 
wide which ran around the three sides of the small alcove 
formed here by the anta and the eastern exterior wall of 


the building. 


Room II.—As one enters this room the most striking attribute 
is the tall herm which has been re-erected in the center of the 
northern side of the area (pl. 1b). In the southeast corner of the 
room are the scanty remains of what has been called a stairway 
foundation. Such an identification is based on the hypothetical 
existence of an upper storey over Room I, and while the dimen- 
sions of the remains (about 1.96 x 3.90 meters) are not un- 
suitable for a stairway, the foundations are too poorly preserved 
to justify any secure identification of their purpose. 

Room II was originally paved with large slabs of gneiss, 
many of which remain in the northeast corner of the area, 
while a few similar pieces survive along the western wall. This 
paving, along with a drain in the southwest corner and the 
room’s large area (7.83 x 13.65 meters), shows that the room 
was probably hypaethral. (The peculiar zig-zag of the western 
wall of Room II will be discussed below when we consider 


the history of the building.) 


Rooms III’ and IV'.—These two areas will be discussed to- 
gether because they performed the same function, and because 
the small, closet-like rooms between them are preserved only 
in their foundations. Thus the line of separation between 
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Rooms III’ and IV’ is unclear, as is the placement of doors into 
these “closets.” 

In spite of the similarity of function, differences do exist 
between the two rooms. In the southwest corner of Room III’ 
there is a marble herm base, and communication between 
Rooms II and III’ is by a distyle in-antis arrangement. The 
stylobate for this small portico still retains traces of the two 
columns which once rested upon it along with cuttings for a 
metal gate between them. The dimensions of the column 
traces (0.37—-0.38 meters in diameter) are such that two of the 
four capitals left over from the southern facade of the building 
ought to belong here. 

In Room IV’, on the other hand, a large threshold block 
indicates that the entrance here from Room II was different 
from that in Room III’. Not only are the cuttings in the thresh- 
old block suitable for a swinging door, but the block itself is a 
course higher than the level of the floor in Room II, whereas 
the block in the entrance of Room III’ has its upper surface at 
a height equal to the paving. 

One other noteworthy feature exists in Room IV’. A door 
pivot and stop is cut into the upper surface of the northernmost 
exterior orthostate of the zig-zag section of the western wall. 
The pivot is 0.06 meters in diameter and the cutting for the 
stop indicates a door valve width of 0.67 meters. The narrow- 
ness of this door and its height above the floor (ca. 0.40 meters) 
show that this was a subsidiary door cut into the western wall 
sometime after the building was erected. 


Room III.—This room was entered from Room III’ by a 
double door whose threshold block indicates a total door open- 
ing of 1.56 meters (pl. 3b). Although the sockets for the receipt 
of door pivots and the central door catch on the inside of the 
block are clear, the purpose of the two rows of three circular 
cuttings each—one row on the upper surface of the tread, the 
other on a lower lip on the south side of the block—is not. 
These holes are too small (0.04 meters in diameter) for normal 
door pivots, and are perhaps better seen as cuttings for metal 
grills which were in front of the doors.8 


8 For details of a similar arrangement at Lykosura, see B. Leonardos, 
“Avxogovpos Pydwya,” Ednpepis ApyasoAoyixy 1899, plate 3. 
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Room III is smaller than its western counterpart, Room IV, 
because of the construction along its northern side of three 
small “‘closets.’’ Room III measures 6.47 X 5.88 meters, while 
the closets have a uniform depth of about two meters, including 
wall thickness. These closets were a part of the original con- 
struction as is shown not only by the bonding of their walls 
into the exterior walls of the building, but also by the fact that 
marble orthostates appear on their southern wall, thereby 
providing Room III with a wall surface like that of the other 
rooms of the building. Since the north wall of these closets 
does not possess these marble orthostates, this face of the wall 
was never visible from the main room (pl. 1c). 

The central of the three closets was entered from Room III 
by a doorway 1.11 meters wide. The sill of this doorway is pre- 
served and shows that the doorway was open, without a swing- 
ing door. Access to the two flanking chambers will have been 
from this central room, for the marble orthostates of the 
southern wall of the eastern closet are preserved in an unbroken 
line. 


Room IV.—Measuring 7.93 x 6.55 meters, this room has its 
marble orthostate course preserved for the entire length of its 
northern and western sides (pl. 1b). The other two walls are 
preserved only in their foundations so that the position of the 
entrance into this room from Room IV’ can only be estimated. 
In the center of the room are the foundations of a structure of 
unknown shape, size, and function. Its identification as the 
hearth of Hestia? is dependent upon the identification of the 
whole building as a prytaneion. 


Date 


If little has been published about the building as an architectural 
entity, discussions of the evidence for its date do not exist. It is 
generally held that the original construction belongs to the end 
of the Archaic or the beginning of the Amphictyonic Period 
(the first decade following the Persian Wars), while repairs 
were effected at the end of the fourth century B.c.!° The 


9 Vallois, L’Architecture I 173; Bruneau and Ducat, op. cit. (note 2) 89. 
10 Vallois, L’Architecture I 64, note 6, 109; H. Gallet de Santerre, Délos 
Primitive et Archaique (Paris 1958) 298; Bruneau and Ducat, op. cit. (note 2) 88. 
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evidence for the latter date is epigraphical, for there are records 
of work done to the prytancion at that time (A 278). 

Lacking excavation reports, the only dating evidence avail- 
able is the series of columns, capitals, and frieze blocks dis- 
cussed above. All these elements indicate a Hellenistic date. The 
upper ends of the glyphs on the triglyphs are squared off in 
section, not undercut below the taenia as is common earlier. 
The column-capital mixture of pseudo-Ionic and Doric is 
anything but canonical for the Classical period, and the profiles 
of the capitals are certainly later than the Classical type. Vallois 
compares the latter, with reason, to three capitals from the 
Heraion at Olympia;!! unfortunately, the Olympia examples 
are not dated.!2 However, if the smaller capitals which are 
associated with the inscribed column do in fact have the same 
profile as the capitals of the facade (as Vallois asserts, see note 7), 
they must all be from the late fourth or early third century B.c. 
at the latest. One of the inscriptions on the column records the 
acts of the archon of 284 B.c.!3 If this building is the prytaneion, 
as will be argued below, a late fourth century date for the capi- 
tals of the southern facade would agree very well with the 
recorded repairs to the south part of the prytancion in the last 
years of the fourth century (A 278). 

For the original construction date there is very little evidence. 
It is customary to term the structure late Archaic or early 
Classical, but no evidence has ever been presented to document 
such a contention. There is available, however, one vague 
indication of date. West of the building is a wall (fig. 4, wall 3) 
which runs obliquely to a north-south line and has an overall 
length of about 15.50 meters. This wall turns at a right angle to 
the west at its southern end (wall 4), and turns east at its northern 
end, thus forming a zig-zag. The northern arm has two periods 
of construction with a slightly different orientation for each. 

Wall 1 is oblique to the line of the north wall of the building, 


11 L’Architecture II 133. 

12 See F. Adler et al., Die Baudenkmdler von Olympia II (Berlin 1892) 
pls. XXII, S3 and S4, XXIII, S11. 

13. IG XI?, 10s. In fact, the whole series of archons listed in the inscriptions 
of this column belong to the first half of the third century B.c. Theoretically the 
capitals and columns could be much earlier, but stylistically they cannot be 
placed in the Classical period. 
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while wall 2 is a western extension of the line of the building’s 
north wall (pl. 4a). The earlier wall 1 must pre-date the con- 
struction of the building, because the latter’s northwest corner 
is built up against it. Wall 2, on the other hand, is constructed 
up against this same northwest corner of the building and 
consequently must post-date it (pl. 3c). The bonding of wall 3 
into both walls 1 and 2 (at different levels) shows that wall 3 
was both original to the period of wall 1, and later re-used in 
the period of wall 2.Wall 4, since it is bonded into wall 3 in its 
lower courses, likewise belongs to the earlier period. There is, 
then, the following relative chronology: (a) wall 1-3-4; (b) the 
building; (c) wall 2-3-4. 

Wall 1-3-4 would give a terminus post quem for the building, 
but it has never been dated. Sometime after its original con- 
struction, wall 4 was cut off on the west by an altar.!4 This 
marble altar has foundations of large blocks of gneiss beneath 
which passes the lowest visible course of wall 4 from the earlier 
period (pl. 4b). The altar has been aptly compared to another 
altar at Delos which can be dated to the late sixth or early fifth 
century B.c.15 This suggests that the altar west of wall 4 should 
be dated to about 500 B.c. and wall 1-3-4 sometime earlier. 
This obviously gives only the vaguest of dates for the building: 
later than a wall which is earlier than an altar of ca. 500 B.C. 
Since, however, wall 4 of wall 1-3-4 was encroached upon by 
the altar around 500 B.c., a similar date for the encroachment 
upon wall 1 by the construction of the building is at least 
possible, and may even be close to the true date. 

An epigraphical reference of the late fourth century B.c. 
notes repairs to “the wall by the prytaneion” (A 278). If wall 
1-3-4 is the wall indicated in the inscription, here is a possible 
explanation of the zig-zag in the west wall of the building. This 
zig-zag encroaching upon Rooms II and IV’ is not original to 
the construction, for there is still visible a part of the foundations 
of an earlier west wall which continued directly southwards 


14 This altar is labeled 23B in the general plan of Delos in Bruneau and 
Ducat, loc. cit. (note 2). 

15 This, the altar of Apollo Genitor, is situated northeast of the Agora of 
the Italians in front of the so-called Temple of Anios; see R. Vallois, BCH 53 
(1929) 198-200; H. Gallet de Santerre, BCH 71-72 (1947-1948) 408, and op. 
cit. (note 10) 300. 
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from the start of the zig-zag of Room IV’ (fig. 4). The 
original western wall of the building was in a straight north- 
south line. One might, then, imagine the building (and the 
altar) as having been constructed at a time when wall 1-3-4 
was in a ruinous condition. At a date in the late fourth century 
B.C. (i.e., the time of the inscription) it was decided to repair 
this wall. The reasons for such a decision after nearly two 
centuries of disuse are not clear, but the effect was to force a 
zig-zag into the western wall of the building to correspond 
with the zig-zag of the rebuilt wall 2-3-4. 


Identification 


Originally called a temple of Dionysos,'¢ this building was first 
identified as a prytaneion by Roussel.!7 It has already been seen 
how well the contents of the “repair” inscription fit with the 
archaeological evidence for this building (A 278; cf. pp. 74-75). 
A dedication to Hestia made by the archon of 287/6 B.c. was 
discovered in the building.!8 The inscribed column which has 
been mentioned before contains an inventory of the table 
service which each archon received and then passed on to his 
successor (including such items as oxvdor, cvdBor, diddAn, 
olvoxon, etc.), and this is only one of a series of similar in- 
ventories found in this building.!9 These range from 268 to 
170 B.c. While there is no mention of the physical location of 
any of the objects in the inventory of each archon, there is an 
inscription of 179 B.c. which specifically mentions silverware 
from the prytaneion (A 281). Furthermore, although some of 
these lists were found in places other than our building, the 
heaviest concentration of these lists was discovered in this 
building. Even if one assumes that the silverware handed from 
archon to archon was located in this building, it does not 
necessarily follow that this building has to be the prytancion. 
However, it has been noted that such implements were appro- 


16 E.g., by Biirchner, “Delos,” RE IV (1901) 2468. 

17 P. Roussel, BCH 35 (1911) 432, and Délos Colonie Athénienne (Paris 1916) 
47, note 6, 221-222; see also F. Diirrbach, IG XI’, page 1. 

18 IG XI‘, 1137. Four other dedications to Hestia (IG XI4+, 1138-1141) may 
also have belonged here originally; see P. Bruneau, Recherches sur les cultes de 
Délos a l’époque hellénistique et a ’époque impériale (Paris 1970) 443. 

19 IG XI?, 110, 111, 113, I1§, 122, 126, 128, 133. 
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priate to any prytancion, and the inventory of 221 B.c. lists a 
“libation pourer with an inscribed legend: ‘sacred to 
Hestia’.’’ 20 

The identification of the prytaneion of Delos must ultimately 
rest, however, on whether or not one can identify individual 
parts of the building with parts of the Delian prytaneion which 
are known to have existed. Among the series of inventories 
made after the Athenians gained control of the island in the 
second century B.c. are two (A 286, 287) from consecutive 
years which list the contents of the prytaneion room by room. 
The rooms distinguished in these lists are: prytaneion, prodo- 
mos, courtyard, archeion, prodomos. Vallois has labeled the 
parts of the building under discussion in accordance with these 
texts: Room IV is the prytaneion, Room III is the archeion, 
Room II is the courtyard, and Rooms III’ and IV’ are the 
prodomoi of the archcion and the prytancion, respectively.?! 
This arrangement works very well, with the hearth of Hestia 
in the prytaneion proper (i.c., the room as opposed to the whole 
building). The closets in the back of Room III for the archives 
justify the appellation of archeion for that area. Moreover, the 
inscriptions tell us that there were four herms on stone bases in 
the courtyard and two herms on stone bases in the prodomos of 
the archeion. One of these may very well be that still standing 
in Room II (i.e., the courtyard) beside the low base of another, 
while one such base is still in place in Room III’ (the prodomos 
of the archeion; pl. 1b).?2 

There is a problem in the lack of a dining hall, or hestia- 
torion, which is to be expected in any prytaneion, and which 
certainly must have existed in the prytancion at Delos (see 
A 280). This is also evidenced by the “repairs’’ inscription 
(A 278), which mentions work done on the wall south of the 
hestiatorion and the prytaneion. If this refers to the prytaneion 
in the same sense as the inventories discussed above (i.c., the 
room, not the building as a whole), the hestiatorion will have 
been a neighboring room. Vallois has suggested that Room III 
was called the hestiatorion in the late fourth century, but the 

20 IG XI, 124: orovdoxoidiov emvypadny exov lepov ‘Eorias. 

21. L’ Architecture 1 174. 


22 For details of the heads of three other herms found in the prytaneion see 
J. Marcardé, Au Musée de Délos (Paris 1969) 146-152. 
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archeion in the mid-second century B.c.?3 Such a change in 
nomenclature presumes, however, a drastic change in the 
function of the room. In fact, both rooms must be present, and 
contemporary, in the Delian prytaneion; the archeion is 
epigraphically attested, and the hestiatorion is a necessary part 
of any prytaneion. 

Might not the hestiatorion be Room III, while the archeion 
referred to in the inventory is either the set of closets at the 
northern end of Room III, or else the set of closets in the area 
between the two prodomoi (Rooms III’ and IV’)? Room III 
is suitable for ten standard couches 0.80 x 1.70 meters (see 
fig. 4). It is interesting to note, moreover, that the threshold 
block (pl. IIb) which leads from Room III’ to Room III is much 
more worn on its right half than on its left. The left valve of 
the door was, then, normally kept closed and would not inter- 
fere with any couches to the left of the door. The couch to the 
right of the door is set back 0.60 meters from the door pivot 
and thus allows the door to open partially, but not to swing 
back fully against the wall. To prevent the door from banging 
into the couch, the threshold block is provided with a door 
stop cut atan angle oblique to the stop for the closed door. The 
maximum angle which the door could open before hitting the 
supposed couch is about 138°. The stop carved in the threshold 
allows the door to open only 132°. While one cannot be certain 
that a couch behind the door explains the existence of this stop, 
such an explanation fits well with the other observations made 
regarding this room. The epigraphical evidence from Delos 
concerning its prytaneion corresponds so well with the remains 
of this building that there need be no hesitation in identifying 
it as the prytancion. 


Lato 


Location 


The prytaneion at Lato is located at the head of a broad flight 
of steps which opens out onto the northern side of the agora.?4 


23 L’Architecture I 174. 

24 See Testimonia(A 345, 346). The original report of the excavations in the 
building is by J. Demargne, BCH 27 (1903) 216-221. The results of a re- 
examination of the remains have recently appeared: P. Ducrey and O. Picard, 
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These steps were used as seats for open-air assemblies, and two 
flights of stairs with lower risers were cut into the seats to 
facilitate ascent.25 The building holds, then, a commanding 
position over the agora as a whole and over the ekklesiasterion 
in particular (pls. 4c, sa). 


The Remains 


The southern walls of the building are preserved only in their 
lower course, while, following the steep upward slope of the 
hill, the northern walls are in better condition, preserved as 
high as two meters in places. The building consists of four, or 
perhaps five, rooms built between two east-west walls which 
extend beyond the building on both ends (see fig. 5). The 
southern east-west wall has a thickness varying from 0.90 to 
1.07 meters, while the eastern north-south wall averages about 
0.57 meters thick. This difference was partly due to the use of 
the east-west walls as terrace walls to build up level areas on the 
side of the hill, which rises sharply to the north. The plan of the 
prytaneion was, then, influenced by the terrain upon which it 
was built.26 


Room 44.—This triangular area at the eastern end of the build- 
ing may not be a room at all. It has been labeled variously as a 
courtyard, porch, recoin and avant-cour. Its precise nature is 
difficult to determine, for the eastern end of its northern wall 
has fallen away as has its southern wall slightly to the east of this 
area. The space between these walls at their closest point is 
1.30 meters, but it is impossible to say whether or not a door 
ever existed here. The northern wall is only preserved to a 
height of one or two courses and is not bonded into the exterior 
northeast corner of Room 36. 


“Recherches a Laté. Le Prytanée,” BCH 96 (1972) 567-592. I have derived 
great benefit from discussions with Mr. Ducrey, and the various similarities in 
our manuscripts when compared in the spring of 1972 was gratifying. Certain 
differences of interpretation do remain, however, as pointed out by Picard and 
Ducrey and as mentioned in the discussion below. 

25 McDonald 32-35 discusses the evidence for identification of these steps 
as an eckklesiasterion; see also Ducrey and Picard, op. cit. (note 24) 591-592. 

26 The influence of the terrain and other local problems upon the shape of 
the prytaneion at Lato has been ignored in the various theories which attempt 
to explain the derivation of the form of the building; see, for example, Tosi 
153. 
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Room 36.—This large (8.20 x 9.85 meters) room has inside its 
perimeter, except where interrupted by doorways, a double 
step made of small rocks and protruding 0.78 to 0.84 meters 
from the inside face of the room (pl. sb). The height of the 
lower riser averages 0.15 meters, while that of the upper is 
0.20 meters. The width of the upper of the two steps from the 
inside face of the wall is 0.48 to 0.53 meters. In the areas where 
this upper step no longer exists it is probably to be restored 
(fig. 5). Since the height of these steps is not sufficient for seats— 
one’s knees come nearly to one’s chin—perhaps they formed 
an area for spectators to stand, rather than sit, around the 
perimeter of the room.?7 

In the center of the room is a rectangular structure built of 
large blocks, and measuring 2.97 x 3.92 meters. The top of 
this structure is about 0.20 meters above floor level.?8 In many 
places the inside surfaces of the blocks are not smoothly worked, 
which indicates that these surfaces were not visible and that the 
floor inside the structure was also 0.20 meters higher than the 
area which surrounded it. This structure has been called a 
hearth or altar,29 but such a designation fails to take account of 
certain facts. First, the room as a whole is quite large and has a 
considerable ceiling span, and the central structure is very large 
for an interior hearth or altar. Second, no traces of burning, nor 
any remains of sacrifices, are reported as having been dis- 
covered in specific association with the central structure. 
Finally, the whole area was littered with fragments of columns 
when excavated. Since there are many holes on the upper 


27. Tosi 152 wants to recognize this room as a bouleuterion based on the 
“seats” which line the room and on the presence of Hestia Boulaia in the pry- 
taneion at Adramyttion (A 1). With the ekklesiasterion-step complex close at 
hand, this seems an unnecessary conjecture, and the presence of Hestia Boulaia 
in a prytaneion does not necessarily imply the use of that prytaneion as a bou- 
leuterion, or the existence of a prytaneion-bouleuterion combination. The altar 
of Artemis Boulaia in Athens was probably near the tholos (see above, chapter 
three, note $7), and was certainly not in the bouleuterion. See Agora II, 55, 
no. 118, and below, Appendix C, s.v. Aigai. 

28 This measurement is on the northern side of the structure. On the south 
the ground now slopes away, but a drafted line 0.21 meters below the top of 
the southeast corner indicates the original floor level on this side also. These 
blocks are in no way to be termed orthostates as they are called by Tosi 151. 

29 E.g., Kirsten, “Lato,” RE Suppl. VII 353, calls it “eine herdartige 
Aufbau.” 
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surface of the blocks of this structure (pl. 6a), it seems likely that 
this was actually the stylobate for an arrangement of interior 
supports.3° Nonetheless, Room 36 should be understood as a 
room of religious or cult significance, for the excavator men- 
tions the discovery here of three or four female terracotta 
figurines and several libation bowls. 

Since there is no evidence for any drainage system, it seems 
unlikely that the central structure was hypaethral, for the higher 
floor level of the structure vis-d-vis the surrounding floor 
would have drained rain water out from the center into the 
surrounding lower parts of the room. Perhaps a clerestory 
system should be restored over the central structure, on which 
the hearth (the kow7 é€oria) would rest (a smaller, less sub- 
stantial hearth; see chapter two, pp. 34-35) with provision, by 
means of the clerestory, for smoke removal from the center of 
the room. The raised steps which line the room would then 
serve as an area for the observation of the sacrifices and 
libations in the center of the room at the hearth—rites such 
as those mentioned by Pausanias at the hearth in the Olympian 


prytancion (A 375, 376). 


Room 37.—This room is somewhat smaller (6.40 x 8.30 
meters) than Room 36 and is entered from the latter. It too 
contained a central rectangular construction which is 2.00 
meters long and has a width of 1.23 meters on the eastern face, 
I.33 meters on the western. The top of the foundation course 
of this structure designates the level of the floor in the center 
of the room (pl. 6b). Resting on that foundation is a course 
of orthostates. Several of these have been removed since the 
time of excavation, but enough remain to show the careful 
fitting of the joints. While the exterior faces of these blocks 
are well worked, the interiors are so rough as to preclude the 
possibility of their having been visible when the structure was 


30 ©The holes in the stylobate appear in many cases, however, simply to be 
weathering marks in the porous stone, and a systematic arrangement of 
cuttings for column placements is not easily extracted. Demargne, op. cit. 
(note 24) 216, seems to have felt the same difficulty: “‘ Tout autour les fouilles 
(i.e., of the structure in the center of Room 36) ont mis au jour des débris de 
colonnes, mais nous n’avons pas pu constater la place ott elles se dressaient.”” Ducrey 
and Picard, op. cit. (note 24) $75, have recovered, however, traces of circular 
beddings for six columns, one at each corner, and one along each of the long 
sides. This scheme appears in figure $. 
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in use. This construction, which “manifestement est un autel”’ in 
the words of the excavator, has also been called a hearth 
(Kirsten), a central serving table (Frickenhaus), and an eschara 
(Ducrey and Picard). Certainly, as is visible in plate 6c, the 
stones have a top surface dressed for the receipt of something 
above; the nature of that element is, however, enigmatic.3! 

The raised platform of packed stones which runs around the 
perimeter of the room is mounted by a double step of well- 
worked blocks. The platform has an average width, from the 
interior wall surface, of 1.38 meters (with variations of + 0.04 
meters); the lower step has a tread width of about 0.28 meters. 
The height of the risers is 0.25 meters. The upper surface of the 
platform was covered by a pavement of small stones embedded 
in white cement.3? At irregular intervals blocks have been 
extended out from the platform level to fall flush with the riser 
face of the lower step. These projections vary in width from 
0.18 to 0.21 meters and have shallow rectangular cuttings on 
top near the front edges (pl. 5c).33 These projections are not 
easily explained. They are too small and irregularly spaced to 
have served as bases for roof supports, and they seem pointless 
as column or pier bases. Such piers might as well, and more 
easily, have rested directly on the lower step. It seems that the 
purpose of these projections must be understood as somehow 
related to the height and function of the platform. 

One cannot be dogmatic about what that function was, but 
it seems more than fortuitous that standard couches (0.85 x 
1.85 meters) fit precisely around the south and west walls on 
top of the platform. Since it is known that this building was a 
prytaneion, it requires no special pleading to interpret the 
platform as intended to receive couches. Unfortunately, the 


31 The additional contention of Ducrey and Picard, op. cit. (note 24) $79, 
that the central construction in Room 37 was the common hearth is unneces- 
sary and incapable of proof. The common hearth ought to have been in the 
center of Room 36 (see above, p. 82). Pausanias(A 376) tells us that the hearth 
was not in the hestiatorion of the prytaneion at Olympia, and the parallels cited 
by Ducrey and Picard are to cooking hearths in dining rooms, not to common 
hearths. 

32 Ducrey and Picard, op. cit. (note 24) 576. 

33 The projections along the southern side of Room 37 are no longer in 
situ, but a photograph made at the time of excavation clearly shows their 
positions; see Demargne, op. cit. (note 24) 217, fig. 4. The two projections in 
the northeast corner of the room have secondary cuttings toward the rear of 
the blocks. 
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couches do not fit quite so well in the northeast corner of 
Room 37. The overlap in that corner causes the occupant of the 
corner couch to recline on his right, rather than the more usual 
left side. I can offer no explanation for this phenomenon, but 
the precise fitting of the couches from the northeast corner of 
the room to the edge of the platform alongside the door to 
Room 36 makes me believe that such an arrangement of the 
corner couch was intentional.34 

With the explanation of the platform as an area for dining 
couches, the projections become intelligible as some system of 
support for tables. Even this function is not completely clear 
since it is very difficult to correlate the positions of the pro- 
jections with those of the couches; the projections do not con- 
sistently align with the head of every couch.35 Then too, one 
would expect a double, rather than a single, support for the 
tables, like those at Corinth and Troizen.36 Despite these 
problems, it seems best to see in the projections an arrangement 
for the support of tables. 

The only artifact discovered in Room 37 was a perirrhan- 
terion in the northwest corner of the room.37 While its specific 
function and original position in the prytancion at Lato cannot 


34 With this restoration there are eleven couches, three more than the 
olkos oxtakAwos which Frickenhaus, ‘‘Griechische Banketthiuser,” JdI 32 
(1917) 131, note 2, called this room, but he does not mention how he had ar- 
ranged his eight couches. Perhaps he experienced the same difficulty in the 
northeast corner of the room and therefore omitted those three couches. Ducrey 
and Picard, op. cit., (p. $79) imply that the couches were of a width equal to that 
of the platform (i.e., 1.35 to 1.40 meters) and suggest (p. 579, note 16) that their 
length was 2.10 to 2.20 meters. Such dimensions for dining couches are 
unknown; see Appendix B., It should be noted that the two-stepped platform 
around the perimeter of Room 37 in the prytaneion of Lato is quite different 
from the more typical raised borders in the rooms at other sites mentioned by 
Ducrey and Picard. 

35 It might be thought that any restoration of couches in Room 37 ought 
to take into account some relationship between the supports and the number 
of couches; that is, the number of couches ought to be determined by the 
number of projections. The restoration offered in figure 5 does not suggest any 
such relationship because the principle of standard couch size as outlined in 
Appendix B, so eminently applicable here, seems to me preferable. 

36 See Appendix B, Table 2, notes 3 and 7 respectively. 

37. Demargne, op. cit. (note 24) 217-218. Other finds are mentioned by the 
excavator as discovered in a room of the prytaneion (which room is not 
specified): two bronze pins, the base of a lamp, and a stone catapult ball with 
the inscribed letters OP. 
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be ascertained, one might remember the epigraphically attested 
presence of a perirrhanterion in the prytaneion at Delos 
(A 286, 287). 


Room 38.—This small room (2.60 x 4.60 meters) can be 
reached only from Room 37 and is perhaps a storage chamber 
servicing Room 37: Demargne mentions the discovery of 
pithoi and weapons in this room. That the room was not 
intended for heavy traffic is shown by the height of its threshold 
(about 0.45 meters) above the floor of Room 37. 


Room 39.—This room is also small (2.48 x 3.17 meters) and 
like its western neighbor should be understood as a storeroom 
servicing Room 36 from which it was entered. Nothing of any 
distinguishing character now remains to help identify its 
specific function and none of its contents were published as 
such by the excavator. It is attractive to speculate that it was an 
archives room, or a storage chamber for the paraphernalia 
required at the ceremonies around the hearth in Room 36. 


Date 


The determination of the construction date of this building is 
exceedingly difficult. Weickert called it no later than the fifth 
century,38 but did not believe that there was evidence for the 
Archaic date usually assigned to the building.39 Various tests 
carried out by Ducrey and Picard were disappointing with 
regard to ceramic evidence for a construction date, but the 
interrelationship of building, steps, and towers has led them to 
argue that it was erected in the late fourth or third centuries 
B.c.4° Their argument, if not conclusive, is persuasive and we 
ought to think of it as an early Hellenistic building. 


Identification 


The identification of the building as a prytaneion has rarely 
been questioned, and Kirsten’s excellent discussion of its claim 


38 C. Weickert, Typen der archaischen Architecktur in Griechenland und 
Kleinasien (Augsburg 1929) 174, note 1. He is followed by Kirsten, op. cit. 
(note 29) 349. 

39 E.g., by F. Tritsch, “Die Agora von Elis and die altgriechische Agora,” 
Jahreshefte 27 (1932) 83, note 22; and by R. E. Wycherley, How the Greeks 
Built Cities? (London 1962) $s. 

40 Ducrey and Picard, op. cit. (note 24) 588-s9I. 
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obviates the need for all but a bare summary here.*! That a 
prytaneion existed at Lato is attested by two inscriptions, and 
the provenience of one of these (A 321) is very instructive. This 
stone, which was to be set up in the prytaneion, was discovered 
broken into eleven pieces.42 Of these, seven were found in the 
agora, two on the ekklesiasterion steps, and two in Room 37. 
It is quite obvious that the stone, broken and scattered down- 
hill, once stood in the building which can be securely identified 
as the prytaneion of Lato. 


Olympia 


Location 


The prytaneion at Olympia is located at the northwest corner 
of the Altis and forms the northern limit of the sacred area 
toward the west. The west wall of the Altis abuts, and is mor- 
tised into, the southwest corner of the building. To the south- 
east is the temple of Hera, and immediately to the south is the 
Philippeion. As one approaches the site today, the prytaneion 
lies just inside the entrance on the left, as in antiquity (A 377). 


The Remains 
The plan of the prytaneion at Olympia for any one period of 


time cannot be fully recovered. The structure was rebuilt many 
times in antiquity and the modern excavations were too early 
(1880's) to take full cognizance of all the complications on the 
site. In publishing the building, Dérpfeld resolved the problem 
by simply offering two plans, one for the Greek prytancion, one 
for the Roman.*3 The former is the plan which one often sees 
reproduced in handbooks. A recent re-examination at the site 
has shown, however, that there were at least four major phases 
of construction, and that Dérpfeld’s plan of the Greek pry- 
taneion combined elements from all these periods, many of 


41 Op. cit. (note 29) 352-355. 

42 Not in situ as Tosi states (p. 151) nor in two pieces as she says in her foot- 
note 67; see Demargne, op. cit. (note 24) 219-226. 

43 W. D6rpfeld, Die Baudenkmdler von Olympia II (Berlin 1892) 58-61, 140, 
180, and pls. 43-44. For testimonia regarding the Olympian prytaneion see 


(A 372-377). 
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Ficure 6. Plan of the Classical remains of the prytaneion at Olympia. 
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which could not have been in use at the same time.*4 In addi- 
tion, there is reason to believe that the full extent of the earlier 
remains to the east has not been exposed.45 A complete presen- 
tation of the remains would be superfluous here, but an outline 
of the results of the examination in the field may be useful. 

Period Ia. The remains of this period (fig. 6) are three walls 
constructed of rubble in the northwestern area of the pry- 
taneion (walls v, 3, 5). They extend some 11.60 meters north- 
south, and 4.35 meters east-west, and limit two rooms the full 
dimensions of which cannot be recovered. 

Period Ib. During this phase the walls of period Ia were still 
in use, but a much larger building was added on to the south. 
From this period there are preserved walls x, w,v’, 11a, 17, 19a. 
The full north-south dimension of the prytaneion was then 
30.94 meters, while the preserved east-west dimension is 
19.40 meters; it was originally larger. The plan is necessarily 
incomplete, but certain elements are discernible. The two earlier 
rooms at the northwest remained in use, and their line was 
extended to the south bordering a long narrow room, with 
stuccoed water facilities in the north. This room opened out to 
the east onto what may have been a courtyard. There were at 
least two more rooms to the east, but their size, shape, and 
function cannot be determined. 

Period II. The whole of the structure of period I was destroyed 
by fire, and a new building was reconstructed. This structure 
(fig. 7) followed the same lines as the earlier building, but was 
somewhat expanded so that the new north-south dimension 
was about 32.80 meters. Once again there was a series of smaller 
rooms in the northwest area, a long, narrow (but wider than the 
original) room in the southwestern area, numerous fragments 
of walls to the east which may have formed parts of as many 
as four rooms, a long and relatively narrow courtyard in the 
southwestern area, and a larger courtyard at the north central 
area. 


Date 
Period Ia can be placed on the basis of ceramic evidence in the 
early fifth century B.c., and period Ib commenced not long 


44 Miller 79-107. 
45 Ibid. 83-84 and note Io. 
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FicureE 7. Plan of the Hellenistic remains of the prytaneion at Olympia. 


thereafter.4© The whole of the structure of period I was 
destroyed in the second quarter of the fourth century B.c.,47 
and the reconstruction of period II took place around the 


46 Perhaps in 472 B.c., the date of the synoecism of Elis; see A. Mallwitz, 
Olympia und seine Bauten (Munich 1972) 128. 

47 Two causes for this destruction and two dates have been suggested: an 
earthquake in 374 B.c. which is attested at Helike in Achaia (Pausanias VII, 
24, § ff.) by Mallwitz, op. cit. (note 46) 98, 128; and the battle between the 
Eleans and the Arcadians in 364 B.c. (A 372) by Miller 104. The latter suggestion, 
involving the identification of the prytaneion with the shrine of Hestia men- 
tioned by Xenophon, is further discussed in Appendix D. 
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middle of the fourth century 8.c. This building stood, with 
many repairs and remodelings, until the second century A.D. 


Identification 


The basis for the identification of the prytaneion at Olympia is 
the account of Pausanias who located the building very closely: 
“The Eleans have the prytancion inside the Altis; it was built 
by the exit which is beyond the gymnasion” (A 374), and 
“this building [the Philippeion] is on the left of the exit by the 
prytaneion”’ (A 377). A comparison of these statements with 
a general plan of the site will show the validity of the identi- 
fication.48 Other evidence for identification is in the form of 
lists of officials found in or around the building. Many of these 
officials are known to have been present in the prytaneion at 
least once a month.49 Finally, the shrine of Hestia mentioned 
by Xenophon (A 372) is almost certainly the prytaneion, and his 
account of the battle between the Eleans and the Arcadians 
within the Altis would place the shrine of Hestia in the general 
area of the prytaneion.5° 


Conclusions for the Prytaneion at Olympia 


Although the discussion presented above, taken together with 
the full publication of the re-examination of the remains at 
Olympia, tells the state of our knowledge at present about the 
building, certain facts should be reiterated here. Several previ- 
ous theories about the building are no longer tenable: The 
eastern limits of the prytaneion are not known, and the northern 
limits in the original period were extended in a late Classical 
rebuilding (period II) some two meters to the north. There is, 
therefore, no known prytancion of the Greek period which has 
the square shape and the plethron dimensions (ca. 32.80 meters) 
which were restored by Dérpfeld.5! The central room in 
Dérpfeld’s plan, the so-called Hestia Hall, does not belong to 
the original phase of the prytaneion, and it lost its form in the 
next large-scale remodeling of the building.5? Thus the fre- 


48 For the most recent site plan see Mallwitz, op. cit (note 46). 
49 Miller 82. 

50 See Appendix D. 

$1 Op. cit. (note 43) 60; see Appendix C, Thasos. 

2 Miller 93, 95, 106. 
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quently repeated contention that this room was the central 
unchanged point of the Olympia prytaneion is incorrect,53 and 
it is not at all clear that this was To olknwa THs €otias mentioned 
by Pausanias (A 376). 

The earliest architectural structure on the site is to be dated 
to the early fifth century B.c. This was destroyed and rebuilt 
with an expanded plan in the middle of the fourth century 
B.c. The only remains known to be from an earlier period 
are those of the “ship-shaped structure” which may be a hearth 
of Hestia of the Geometric period around which the later 
prytaneion was constructed.54 

Although securely identified as the prytaneion of Olympia, 
the remains of the building from the Classical and Hellenistic 
periods are so meager that there is little of use for comparison 
with other prytaneia. The rooms at the north of the building 
were subsidiary areas for cooking and storage.55 On analogy 
with the plan of the Roman period, a courtyard may be 
postulated for the Greek period in the north central area of 
the building. Finally, even if they cannot be recognized in the 
remains, Pausanias (A 376) distinguished two major areas in the 
Olympia prytaneion: the room of the hearth of Hestia, and 
the dining room. If it is legitimate to combine the remains with 
the account of Pausanias, then the prytaneion at Olympia did 
contain the elements of Hestia-room, dining room, courtyard, 
and subsidiary rooms. Although precise details of plan and 
arrangement of these elements are lacking, the prytaneion at 
Olympia can be said to have had the essential elements of a 
prytancion, as derived from the sources in chapter two. 


Synthesis: Testimonia and Remains 


A collation of the testimonia and evidence from the buildings 
discussed to this point show that a prytancion must be located 
on or near the agora or, at religious sites, bordering the sacred 


$3 Dorpfeld, op. cit. (note 43) 60; cf. Weniger, Klio 6 (1906) 6; Gardiner, 
Olympia (Oxford 1925) 268. 

$4 Miller 84. 

$5 Thesouthernmost of these rooms may be the site of the mixing of water 
from the Alpheios and ash from the hearth for repairs to the Altar of Zeus 
(A 373); see Miller 106-107. 
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area. When exceptions to this rule occur, as at Athens, there 
will be a “prytaneion-annex”’ on the agora which may have 
no architectural similarities to a proper prytaneion. While not 
necessarily as grand as other public buildings, the prytaneion 
will be substantial in its construction, and far better built than 
typical domestic structures. The prytaneia at Delos and Lato 
warn that the courtyard may be a simple hypaethral area rather 
than a formal peristyle court. On one point the festimonia and 
the remains agree and are unequivocal: the two principal 
functions of a prytancion will have architectural manifestations 
in a dining room and a hearth room. The prodomos or prostas 
may or may not appear in the plan of a prytancion, but there 
will always be subsidiary rooms for storage. 


CHAPTER. V 


A Catalogue of Prytaneia 


N THIS chapter the remains of all those buildings which 

have, in my opinion, some reasonable claim to be considered 
as prytaneia will be discussed in light of the criteria of identi- 
fication which have been developed in the previous chapters 
in order to establish the degree of probability with which they 
may be identified as prytaneia. The buildings to be considered 
are located at Dreros, Ephesos, Kolophon, Magnesia, Mor- 
gantina, and Priene. A number of other buildings have been 
suggested as prytaneia at one time or another. These buildings, 
however, either lack the necessary evidence to prove or dis- 
prove the identification, or else it can be shown that they cer- 
tainly were not prytaneia. These buildings are gathered in 
Appendix C. 


Dreros 
Location 


The building identified by the excavators as the prytaneion of 
Dreros' lies to the southwest and above the open area identified 


1 Among the festimonia, (A 307) may apply to Dreros. For all of the build- 
ings discussed in this chapter, see appropriate parts of the Site Bibliography. The 
principal report on the building at Dreros is that of Demargne and van 
Effenterre, “‘Recherches a Dréros,”” BCH 61 (1937) 16-26. The building dis- 
covered twenty years earlier by Xanthoudides, APXAIOAOTIKON 
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as the agora of the city.2 The agora area, never completely 
explored, was bordered along its southern side by a long flight 
of steps which return to the north on both ends. These returns 
suggest that the whole area was originally bordered on the east, 
south, and west sides by such a step arrangement. North of our 
building, and overshadowing the agora on its western side, is 
the Geometric structure identified as the Delphinion.3 


The Remains 


Any attempt to study the building at Dreros today suffers from 
serious handicaps. The area surrounding the building was 
refilled after the excavations in the thirties and has become very 
Overgrown in the intervening years. In order to refill this 
surrounding area, parts of the south and east walls of the build- 
ing were restored to a height of a meter and more. The present 
situation is, then, that of a relatively small hole in the ground 
with the walls of the building lining this hole (pl. 7a). There are, 
moreover, difficulties in ascertaining the heights of the south 
and east walls at the time of excavation, and it is impossible to 
study the walls which ran out further to the east and south 
since they are now covered by more than a meter of earth. One 
must hope that the excavators were correct in their assertion 
that the original extent of the building is complete as it now 
appears and that those presently covered walls had no functional 
connection with the building. However, the plan of the site 
produced by the excavators (note 2) shows several rooms and 
walls which appear to have been connected with or a part of 
the building. 

The general technique of construction was rubble masonry 
and used local gray limestone. Cut blocks are rare, and squared 
or well-worked blocks non-existent, although some corner 


AMEATION 4 (1918) Suppl. 25 and fig. 10, on the western height of Dreros 
and obliquely suggested by Marinatos, BCH 60 (1936) 254, note 4, as a pry- 
taneion is called an Andreion by Demargne and van Effenterre. 

2 Demargne and van Effenterre, op. cit. 6, fig. 2, give a sketch plan of the 
area and, on plate I, a more detailed plan of the excavations in the vicinity of 
the building. 

3 S. Marinatos, ““Le Temple Géométrique de Dréros,”” BCH 60 (1936) 
214 ff. The now partially reconstructed and roofed Delphinion is visible at the 
right side of plate 7a. 
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and threshold blocks are rough-hewn. The floors were ap- 
parently of beaten earth except in Room III (see fig. 8) where 
stone paving was found in the northeast corner at the same level 
as the threshold.4 Elsewhere, the present ground level is about 
0.60 meters below the thresholds so that the original floors are 
now destroyed. 


Room I.—The size (ca. 1.00 x 2.50 meters) and location of the 
small room outside the entrance to the building signals its 
subsidiary role to the larger complex behind. Its particular 
function is hard to understand, however, as there is lacking 
here—as throughout almost all of the building—any record 
of the artifacts discovered within it. 





Ficure 8. Plan of the building at Dreros. 


4 Demargne and van Effenterre, op. cit. (note 1) 16. 
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Room II.—Measuring 3.30 x 5.70 meters, with a zig-zag in its 
east wall, this room was labeled a vestibule for the obvious 
reason that it served as the anteroom for the remaining three 
rooms. Wall A (fig. 8) obliquely bisects Room II and was 
constructed later than the building since its now extremely 
scanty remains are bedded higher than the top surfaces of the 
thresholds which opened onto this room originally. 


Room III.—The entrance to this room from the vestibule 
(Room II) is in the extreme southeast corner and has a threshold 
of small stones (pl. 7b). The room is irregular in plan (2.03 
meters wide at the east end, 2.90 meters wide at the west, and 
5.50 meters long) and its function unknown. The presence in it 
today of several pithos fragments might indicate some storage 
use for the room, but one cannot know with certainty whether 
these fragments were found in this room or were deposited 
there after the excavations. 


Room IV.—This twin of Room III is more regular in form 
(2.88 x 5.86 meters) and has its entrance more nearly in the 
center of its eastern side (pl. 7c). The threshold is a solid block 
which preserves what may be the pivot hole of a door. If so, 
the door would have been a single valve about 0.65 meters 
wide as indicated by the dimension from pivot to jamb cutting. 
The excavators do mention a few of the finds in this room such 
as a crude stone wash basin and a small steatite oil press, but 
these objects are not sufficient to define the function of Room 
IV. 


Room V.—This is both the largest room (3.66 x 8.72 meters) 
and the one in which the most productive finds were made. 
Entered from the vestibule by a doorway at its northeast 
corner, the floor levels of the room, higher in the west, are 
divided by a north-south wall (wall B, fig. 8) which cuts across 
the width of the room (pl. 8a).5 


s The excavators described this as “‘a line of rocks”’, but the size of rocks in- 
volved, visible in plate 8a, surely indicates a substantial structure. One might 
think, noting the huge rock apparently in place in the face of the southern 
wall of the building and in line with wall B (i.c., a block bonding the two walls), 
that wall B was of some height and originally divided Room V into two smaller 


rooms, 
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Near the southeast corner of Room V was found a small 
trapezoidal area, limited by three stones, which contained a 
quantity of ash and bones (pl. 8b). Between this area and wall B 
were found an iron pruning hook, pithos fragments (see below), 
and several coins of the late fourth or early third century B.c. 
It would seem quite clear that at some time Room V was used 
as a cooking and storage area. 


Date 


The excavators of this building dated its original construction 
in the Geometric period,® but the connection which they saw 
between the building and its northern neighbor, the Del- 
phinion,? make clear their belief that the building under dis- 
cussion should have been built shortly afterwards: that is, 
sometime after the mid-eighth century B.c. Finds from the area 
of the building have been dated, however, to the mid-seventh 
century B.c.,8 and we are entitled to wonder what evidence was 
available to the excavators for their earlier dating. 

The building had a long life, for several coins of the late 
fourth and early third centuries B.c., as well as some Hellenistic 
pottery, were discovered within the structure. The excavators 
used this fact as evidence for the date of a remodeling which 
included the construction of wall A. How much later the 
building continued in use cannot be said; no evidence of dis- 
coveries of a later date has been published. 


Identification 


The original basis for identification of this building as a pry- 
taneion was simply its domestic qualities and its proximity to 
the agora of Dreros. The agora, however, is not at all securely 
identified, while a domestic character in the plan of a building 
is, as we have seen, not a criterion of identification for a 
prytaneion. 

The application of our own criteria, beyond that of location 


6 Demargne and van Effenterre, op. cit. (note 1) 26. 

7 Dated ca. 750 B.c. by Marinatos, op. cit. (note 3) 256. 

8 Irefer to the fragments of relief pithoi mentioned by Demargne and van 
Effenterre, op. cit. (note 1) 19, fig. 12, nos. 4 and 5. These fragments belong 
stylistically in the mid-seventh century B.c. according to J. Schaefer, Studien 
zu den griechischen Reliefpithoi (Stuttgart 1957) 17-18. 
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already mentioned, yields disappointing results. The quality of 
construction is not outstanding, although there is little else from 
Dreros with which to compare it. No courtyard is present, 
although Room II might be so called. The other rooms do not 
have indications of dining facilities and their irregular shapes 
do not easily accommodate couches. One might identify the 
hearth in Room V with Hestia and thereby allow the room to 
fit into the expected prytaneion plan as the area sacred to 
Hestia, but the hearth in the building at Dreros is a rather poor 
and crude structure which seems more likely a cooking area 
than a religious zone where sacrifices of state were conducted. 
On the other hand, both Rooms III and IV would satisfy the 
requirements for subsidiary rooms for storage, especially since 
one now contains large pithos fragments. There is, then, some 
correspondence between the building at Dreros and our cri- 
teria, but the differences are too numerous and there are too 
many unanswered questions (e.g., the identification of the 
agora) to regard this building as more than a possible prytaneion. 
Considering its proximity to the Delphinion, one might think 
of the building as a dependency of the temple such as a priests’ 
house. 


Ephesos 


Location 


The building identified as the prytaneion of Ephesos is located 
in the saddle which joins the two hills of the ancient city.9 
Situated on the north side of the agora, the building lies just 
west of the long-known Odcion, and at the head of a short 
street which turns slightly obliquely to the so-called Kuretes 
Street. The lower, western end of the latter street begins just 


9 Such identification was made by F. Miltner, “ Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber 
die Ausgrabungen in Ephesos,” Jahreshefte 44 (1959) Beiblatt 289 ff. with 
reference to earlier publications. See testimonia (A 310-312). 

Two other, now discarded, identifications of the prytaneion at Ephesos 
should be mentioned here: the Roman House above the theater by Keil 123; 
and the “* Theater-Gymnasion” by J. T. Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus (London 
1877) 102. Cf. F. Miltner, Ephesos (Vienna 1958) nos. 18 and 14 respectively 
on the plan of the city. Neither of these suggested identifications had the 
authority of evidence at the time of proposal and they need not be considered 
further. 
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opposite the Library of Celsus, and it thus provides direct 
communication between the lower center of the Roman city 
and the building in question. At the juncture of Kuretes Street 
and the street to the building are the pedestals of an arch 
(pl. 8c). Two of the voussoirs of this arch have been found and 
will be discussed below. The base blocks of the arch are orna- 
mented with reliefs of a sacred procession in which a ram and a 
goat are being led off. The street leading beneath this arch up 
to the “prytaneion”’ has thus been called the Clivus Sacer.!° 


The Remains 


The area of the building is difficult to determine because there 
have been four major periods of construction. We may call 
these, for the sake of convenience, Hellenistic, Augustan, 
Severan, and Byzantine. Since the Severan seems to be essen- 
tially a rebuilding of the Augustan plan, we may group these 
two together and will refer to them without any chronological 
adjective, especially since they represent the largest part of the 
building extant. The Byzantine walls do not concern us, and 
the Hellenistic elements still discernible will be so designated. 


The Forecourt—The remains of the site are L-shaped (fig. 9) 
with three main parts.'! The first of these is the open court in 
the southwest corner of the L. The remains of this are not 
plentiful, but enough is extant to restore a three-sided Ionic 
peristyle courtyard, open on its northern side, with an open 
drain running around the court just inside the colonnade stylo- 
bate.!2 Of these elements, enough of the drain and the stylobate 
blocks are still in situ to establish the inner dimensions of the 
court as about 13.00 x 14.50 meters. In the center of this 
courtyard are four large blocks which form a rectangular 
foundation 2.50 x 2.10 meters. Although the purpose of the 
foundation cannot be definitely determined, a copy of the 


10 See A. Bammer, “Zur Topographie und stadtebaulichen Entwicklung 
von Ephesos,” Jahreshefte 46 (1961-1963) 151, fig. 98, no. 48. 

11 The northeast corner of the building has never been excavated below 
Byzantine levels, and our picture of the structure is therefore necessarily 
incomplete, though clear in outline. 

12 The building was plundered by the builders of the Baths of Scholastikia; 
see Miltner, op. cit. (note 9) 302-305. 
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Ficure 9. Plan of the building at Ephesos. 


Ephesian Artemis (see note 23 below) was found nearby and 
may once have stood on top of these blocks. 


The Portico.—On the northern or open side of the Forecourt 
lies a monumental colonnade which served as the porch of the 
building behind (pl. 9a). This Portico was of the Doric order 
and can be restored as pentastyle in-antis. The columns are 
unfluted and rise to a (restored) height of nearly 8 meters. Both 
these columns and the entablature above are completely covered 
with inscriptions, which will enter into the discussion of the 
building’s identification. 

The deep (7.35 meters) porch dates from the Severan re- 
modeling in its present condition, although it seems to follow 
closely the Augustan lines. Such a chronology is indicated by 
the marble orthostates of the walls with the moulded string 
course above. These blocks (pl. 9b) are not in the same position 
which they occupied at the time of their inscription as is 
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evidenced, for example, by the first complete block at the right 
side of plate gb. The text of the top line reads -]ov rod Apreu- 
ddépov. The other half of the inscription is on another block 
several meters away which, although used in the same relative 
position in the height of the wall, was placed without regard 
for textual continuity. Miltner was able to date this inscription 
to early Imperial times, and we thus have a terminus post quem 
for the construction of the present wall, as well as a terminus 
ante quem for the original position of the blocks.!3 


Rooms I and II.—The Portico serves not only as a facade for 
the structure behind, but also as a common element which 
binds together the two non-communicating sets of rooms which 
comprise the building. The western of these sets consists of two 
rooms, one behind the other. The first of these, Room I, 
measures 6.65 x 8.35 meters; the rear one, Room II, while 
having the same width, has a length of 8.73 meters. Each room 
has a central columnar support, and the door between them was 
fitted with a large marble threshold and door jamb sockets 
(pl. 9c). Both doors of Room I are off-center, and on opposite 
sides of the main axis. Although it is impossible to prove that 
couches belong in Room I, the restoration of ten couches, each 
0.85 x 1.88 meters, fits very well with the dimensions of this 
room. 


Rooms III and IV.—East of Rooms I and II lies Room III, the 
dominant feature of the whole structure. This is a large (12.25 x 
13.52 meters) room with four columns, placed toward the 
corners. Room III is now entered from the porch by a broad 
central doorway flanked by smaller openings, but the excavator 
considered that these two side doors had been cut into the walls 
some time later than the Severan remodeling of the building. 
Directly opposite the central entrance was, originally, another 
opening leading out of the northern side of Room III. This 
doorway was at least two steps up from the floor of the room. 
Blocked in Byzantine times, the outline of the doorway remains 
visible (pl. toa), but the area beyond the door (Room IV) is 
obliterated by the Byzantine construction over it. 

The floor of Room III is paved with large marble slabs and in 


13 F. Miltner, Jahreshefte 43 (1956-1958) Beiblatt 33; for the complete text 
of this inscription see ibid. 31-32, no. 2. 
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the middle of the floor a square foundation protrudes slightly 
above the level of the paving (pl. rob). This foundation must 
pre-date the marble floor since the latter is carefully laid up to 
it. It was taken by Miltner to represent the hearth which carried 
the eternal fire of Hestia, but since its superstructure is now com- 
pletely missing, the original purpose cannot be proven. 

The walls of Room III have a marble string course above 
carefully worked marble orthostates. Above the string course, 
the wall is of either crude ashlar masonry with some mortar 
between the stones, which is probably Augustan; or of nicely 
coursed brick and mortar (pl. 9b) which should belong to the 
Severan repairs. The construction of both periods will have 
been covered by marble revetment. 

In the four corners of the room are the columns mentioned 
above, heart-shaped in section, and resting on Ionic bases with 
high pedestals. The monolithic shafts are of gray, veined 
granite, 4.16 meters high. The total height of the columns with 
pedestals and capitals is about 6.26 meters which is, therefore, 
the minimum height of the ceiling of Room III. The capital is 
of composite type (pl. 10c) and retains the heart-shaped section 
of the column. Miltner considered this capital to belong to the 
Severan rebuilding.!4 

Also of Severan date or later are two low parallel brick walls 
resting directly on the marble paving of Room III and stretch- 
ing between the pedestals on either side of the room (fig. 9). 
Although not completely preserved, it appears that these walls 
originally turned the corners at their northern ends and met to 
form two short arms along the axis of the room. The function 
of these low brick walls is enigmatic, but Miltner took them 
to be underpinnings for seats where the Boule would gather.!5 
The preserved condition of these walls helps to confirm this 
suggestion, since the wall nearer the center of the room is con- 
siderably lower than the wall behind it (pl. rob). The identity 
of the group which would have assembled on these seats can- 
not, however, be confirmed as the Boule. Even if this building 


14 Ibid. 33. If the association of Hestia with this building (to be discussed 
below) is correct, one might connect these columns with those dedicated by a 
certain Artemidoros to Hestia Boulaia; see W. Alzinger, Die Stadt des siebenten 
Weltwunders (Vienna 1962) 222. 

15 Op. cit. (note 9) 298-299. 
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is the prytaneion, any connection between it and assemblies of 
the Boule is unattested.*® 


The East Court and the Hellenistic Altar.—East of the Forecourt 
there are traces of a north-south wall which served as the back 
wall of the Forecourt on this side. This wall also divided the 
Forecourt from another three-sided court which lies to the 
east, and has its open, non-columnar side on the west. Although 
the excavator closely associated this court with the building 
under discussion, the degree to which it was functionally and 
architecturally an organic part of the building is not clear to me. 
The open area of the court measures 26.97 x 19.86 meters and 
is lined on three sides by Ionic columns. The entablature of the 
eastern colonnade wasata higher level than that of the northern 
and southern sides as is indicated by the nature of the southeast 
corner column, a double column with two complete capitals 
at different heights (pl. 11a; note also the difference in levels of 
the bases). 

Behind this eastern colonnade, the back or eastern wall of 
the court was formed, in part, by the retaining wall of the 
cavea of the Odeion. The original back wall consists of small 
stones laid in ashlar fashion (pl. 11a). This wall is terminated at 
the Odeion’s southernmost buttress. The effect of the pre- 
existing east wall of the court upon the Odeion can be discerned 
in the vertical line in the wall blocks of the Odeion (to the 
right of the reconstructed column at the left in plate r1a) at a 
point where the curve of the Odeion wall was abruptly halted 
and forced into a straight line next to the eastern wall of the 
court. 

Within the court is a large altar (pl. 11b) measuring 14.98 x 


16 Miltner’s use (Ephesos 27), followed by Alzinger (Die Stadt 222), of the 
words prytaneion and Rathaus as though the latter were the equivalent of the 
former is unnecessarily confusing and without ancient authority. The ancient 
equivalent of Rathaus is, of course, bouleuterion. The confusion has been propa- 
gated by the suggestion that the bouleuterion and the prytaneion are to be 
recognized in the same building; see F. Eichler, AAW 1962, 41. The supporting 
evidence for this dual identification is the presence of Hestia Boulaia in in- 
scriptions found in this building (see below), and the discovery of an inscription 
with mention of rd BovAeuTHptov (Eichler gives no more of the text) which 
was re-used in a wall of Room III. Hestia Boulaia need not demand a combi- 
nation prytaneion-bouleuterion (see above, chapter four, note 27), and the 
re-used inscription is not compelling evidence. 
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16.14 meters. The western side of the altar still preserves in situ 
most of the orthostate course as well as a few crowning blocks. 
It appears that there was a flight of steps up to the top of the 
structure from the east. This is shown by the moulded toicho- 
bate on the eastern side of the altar which turns westward about 
1.40 meters south of the northeast corner of the altar (pl. 110). 
This return continues on top of the first step, but is cut off for the 
second. In form the altar was like the Great Altar of Pergamon. 


Date 


No detailed discussion of the date of the building at Ephesos 
has been made, nor is any possible here without knowledge of 
the artifacts and the stratigraphy of the area. For the earlier 
phases, we have only the profiles of the mouldings of the large 
altar (fig. 10),!7 and the Ionic members from the court which 
surrounded it (pls. 12b, c).!8 These resemble others of the third 
or second century B.c.!9 Since the west end of the East Court 
northern stylobate is built up against the southeast corner of the 
east wall of the Portico, the lower levels of the Portico wall, 
and presumably of the whole structure westwards, must be at 
least as early as the East Court. 


17. While mouldings similar to those of the altar are not easily found, de- 
spite Miltner’s unhesitating attribution of them to the Hellenistic era, the cyma 
reversa of the base moulding (fig. 10, B) should be compared to a podium base 
from the theater of Segesta which is dated to the third or second century B.c.; 
see L. Shoe, Profiles of Western Greek Mouldings (Rome 1952) pl. XXIX, 2; and 
with a base moulding of the late fourth or third century B.c. from the Ask- 
lepieion at Corinth; see L. Shoe, The Profiles of Greek Mouldings (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1936) pl. XXXVIII, 8. 

18 Eichler, AAW 1962, 40, states that the altar is from the Augustan period, 
and the surrounding colonnade about a century later. He further states that the 
altar has a poured foundation (gegossenen Fundament) which proves that it had 
no predecessors. The previous year (AAW 1961, 68) Eichler had said that there 
were earlier Hellenistic rubble foundations below the altar. At that time, he 
also mentioned pottery from a test trench in this area which ranged from 
Attic Black Glaze to Arretine, but he did not relate any of this pottery to its 
stratigraphic context. It is to be hoped that such a presentation will appear. 
Until it does, I prefer to place more weight on the chronological indications of 
the style of the architectural members. 

19 Perhaps the greatest similarity to the rather low proportions of the capi- 
tal is in the Great Altar of Pergamon; see J. Schrammen, Der grosse Altar 
(Berlin 1906) pl. X. The capitals of the inner pteron of the Temple of Apollo 
at Didyma are also close to ours; see T. Wiegand, Didyma (Berlin 1941) pl. 52, 
no. 409. 
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Figure 10. Profiles of mouldings at Ephesos. 


There may be an indication derived from masonry style that 
other parts of the building should also be assigned to the Hellen- 
istic period. In Room II (pl. 12a) three distinct types of masonry 
are visible. The uppermost of these is from the Byzantine period 
and is marked by the thinner walls which were set back on top 
of their predecessors. Beneath this type comes another which 
makes use of small stones and mortar in roughly ashlar coursing. 
This style is the same as that of the walls directly above the 
marble orthostates in Room III (pl. 10a) which we have asso- 
ciated with the Augustan work in the building. Beneath this 
Augustan construction, Room II has yet another style of 
masonry, quite clear in plate 12a, which consists of large well- 
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cut blocks laid in pseudo-isodomic fashion. This section of the 
wall must be pre-Augustan and we might conclude that it 
belongs to the Hellenistic construction. Unfortunately, it is 
only in Room II that this style of masonry is visible, due proba- 
bly to the heavy destruction and rebuilding in later times.?° 

Ample evidence exists for confirming an Augustan recon- 
struction date. First of all, there are architectural elements which 
bear inscriptions from the early first century A.D. and which 
have, therefore, a terminus ante quem for their erection.?! 
Second, the profiles of the Doric capitals from the Portico are 
very similar to the capitals of the so-called Gate of Mithridates 
in Ephesos. This gate can be dated, on epigraphical evidence, to 
the end of the first century B.c.?? Finally, a copy of the Artemis 
of Ephesos dated by Miltner to the first century A.D. on stylistic 
grounds was found in the southern part of the Forecourt.?3 If 
her place of discovery reflects her original place of dedication, 
which seems likely, she, too, provides a first century terminus 
ante quem for the building. 

The Severan (or, more properly, first half of the third century 
A.D.) restoration of the building is attested by the style of the 
heart-shaped composite capitals (pl. toc) and by the quality and 
quantity of brickwork which has already been mentioned. Then 
too, the inscriptions on the displaced blocks of the Portico 
(pl. 9b; see also pp. 100-101) give a post quem date for the brick- 
work above them, although this is only a general indication 
of a date sometime after the first century A.D. 

The date for the building’s final destruction at the end of the 
fourth century A.D. is well documented. At the foot of Kuretes 
Street there is a large bathing establishment called the Baths of 


20 In 1961 and 1962 trenches dug to various earlier levels produced ceramic 
evidence of a Hellenistic date—the first half of the third century B.c.—for these 
walls; see F. Eichler, AAW 1962, 38-39, and AAW 1963, 46. However, in the 
next year Eichler (AAW 1964, 40) changed his mind and stated that nothing in 
the whole area of the building was to be dated before the Augustan period. 
The Hellenistic pottery which had been found earlier was now to be explained 
as part of a leveling fill which was laid before the building was constructed. 
Again (see note 18), neither pottery nor its stratigraphic context was presented, 
and I do not feel compelled to accept this undocumented statement. 

21 Miltner, op. cit. (note 13) 33. 

22. Miltner, Ephesos 27; cf. 24. 

23 Miltner, op. cit. (note 9) 305-307. 
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Scholastikia, after the name of their ancient restorer.24 The 
reconstruction of this complex near the end of the fourth 
century A.D. is indicated by the style of the statue of Scholastikia 
and the letter forms of the accompanying inscription. Since 
many architectural members of our building, such as one of the 
Doric columns and its capital, were built into the walls of the 
renovated baths, the building cannot have survived the end of 
the fourth century a.p.?5 


Identification 


Since the building is recognizable, for the most part, only in 
the remains of Imperial times, we shall have to consider its 
identification with respect to that period. If, however, we find 
it likely that the building was the prytaneion of Ephesos in the 
Imperial period, the general principle of the immovability of 
the hearth of Hestia will indicate the same location for the 
earlier prytaneion. Before applying the architectural criteria, 
one ought to consider the strictly Ephesian indications of the 
site of the prytaneion. 

There are two inscriptions from Ephesos which yield certain 
topographical information about the prytancion. One of these 
(A 310) dates from around A.D. 230 and mentions a road down 
from the prytancion to the entrance of the plateia. This, as Keil 
has pointed out, must put the prytaneion at some point higher 
than the library, theater, and forum of Ephesos which are the 
lower parts of the city during the period of the inscription.?6 
The second inscription (A 311) is on two of the voussoir blocks 
from the gate of the so-called Clivus Sacer (pl. 8c). While the 
inscription is not complete because the adjacent blocks have not 
been found, enough of the text survives to indicate that it is the 
record of the erection of fourteen columns along with their 
stylobates, stone ambulatories, friezes, statues, and, most 
significantly, the gate in front of the prytaneion.?7 While there 


24 Miltner, op. cit. (note 13) 22-24. 

25 Miltner, op. cit. (note 9) 301-305. Miltner raises the question whether the 
building was still standing or was in disrepair at the time of this plundering. 
He opts for the former, although there is really no way to be certain about the 
condition of the building at that time. 


26 Keil 123. 
27. Miltner, op. cit. (note 9) 295. 
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is no indication of the location of the items mentioned, it seems 
quite likely that the gate in front of the prytaneion was the very 
gate which carried the arch bearing this record. Could the 
KaBodo0s amo Tob mpuTaveiov in the first inscription be the 
road behind this gate, the Clivus Sacer? If so, the building 
under discussion must be very near the site of the prytancion. 

Although there is no explicit mention of the prytaneion 
among the many inscriptions found within the building, a 
number of them have a common element—references to 
Hestia. One of these, for example, records the thanks of various 
officials to Hestia Boulaia, the Undying Fire, Demeter, Kore, 
daughter of Demeter, Apollo Klarios, Kinnaios, and all the 
gods (edyapiorobuev “Eotia Bovdaia | cai [Tupi adbaprw 
Kadapiw Kai 6e@ Kwvaiw | Kai maéow Geois).28 

The mere mention of Hestia, especially in company with so 
many other deities, could never prove conclusively the identi- 
fication of the building as the prytaneion, even though Hestia 
is pre-eminent throughout these lists and the undying fire is 
particularly appropriate to a prytaneion. However, another 
group of inscriptions from the building list officials during 
given prytanizing periods.?9 The lists usually begin with the 
Kouretes, followed by the sacrificing priests (iepoupyol). Next 
comes a group of officials with titles such as: fepooxdzos, 
iepopavrns, tepoxhpu€, aovdavAns, iepooaAmiKxrys, along 
with an official in charge of the censer (6 éi Opuptatpov). While 
the nomenclature is not precisely the same, we might recall the 
officials whose presence in the prytaneion at Olympia is attested 
both by Pausanias (A 375; chapter one, p. 9 and note 12) and 
the inscriptions found there. There is also a similarity between 
the Ephesian officials and the aeisitoi in the Athenian tholos in 
the Roman period. These parallels are not proof that our 
building at Ephesos was the prytancion, but they are certainly 
suggestive. 


28 Ibid. 292, note 66; see Miltner, op. cit. (note 13) 28-29, for other inscrip- 
tions from the building which record thanks to “‘Hestia Boulaia and all the 
gods,” and which mention a female prytanis sacred to Hestia. Two more such 
texts have been presented by D. Knibbe, Jahreshefte 47 (1964-1965) Beiblatt 
37-44. 

29 Miltner, op. cit. (note 13) 30-32, and op. cit. (note 9) 366-371. 
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Architectural criteria also suggest that the building was the 
prytaneion of Ephesos. The courtyard, the principal rooms for 
Hestia and dining (Rooms III and I, respectively), and the sub- 
sidiary rooms are all present in the building. Its quality of 
construction is quite good—indeed monumental—and there 
are no difficulties in recognizing the building as a major civic 
structure. Given the location, the building may, in all proba- 
bility, be identified as the prytaneion of Ephesos. 


Kolophon 


Location 


The building at Kolophon is located at the northeast corner of 
an open area which may have been the agora of the ancient 
city. Situated on a spur of land projecting out from the northern 
slopes of the acropolis, the area is fairly level, but relatively 
small (about 50 x 120 meters), and was limited on north and 
west by an L-shaped stoa. The building with which we are 
concerned was a later addition to the east end of the northern 
arm of this stoa.3° 


The Remains 


The history of the excavations, unfortunately tied to the politi- 
cal events of 1922 in western Asia Minor, did not include a 
careful survey of our building, and Holland was forced to piece 
together a plan based on notebook sketches. This history is 
important for us because the remains of our building were 
found directly below the modern ground level, and so close to 
the present surface that it was not clear that the floor of the 
building had been preserved.3! This means that the preserved 
walls were mostly foundations, constructed of undistinguished 
rubble masonry with larger blocks used only to help bond walls 
at corners. Since the excavations, the now-exposed walls have 
crumbled and become amorphous lines of small stones 
(pls. 13a, b) which do not allow precise measurements. Where 


possible, I have checked Holland’s sketch plan and have found 


30 The only report on the building is by L. B. Holland, “Colophon,” 
Hesperia 13 (1944) 103-106. 
31 Holland, op. cit. 103. 
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it to be accurate to + 0.20 meters, but more precision is neither 
possible nor implied in the plan presented here (fig. 11). 

Despite these difficulties, the outlines of the building are clear. 
Added to an earlier stoa, the colonnade of the latter was ex- 
tended eastwards to provide a common columnar facade for 
the stoa and our building. Behind this facade lay the three 
rooms of the building. The eastern of these was the largest 
(about 10.35 x 12.80 meters) and had the foundations of a 
pilaster preserved against the western wall. This pilaster is no 
longer discernible, but it was in line with a structure (about 
1.40 X 1.50 meters) in the center of the room, which has been 
interpreted as a roof support. The southern and western sides 
of this central structure are still preserved (pl. 13). 

Adjoining this room to the west are two smaller rooms, the 
northern measuring about 3.85 x 5.70 meters, the southern 
about 5.25 x 7.20 meters. The means of communication be- 
tween these rooms cannot be determined. 

Throughout this area were found traces of earlier remains. 
The most notable of these was a paved north-south street which 





Ficure 11. Plan of the building at Kolophon. 
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was encroached upon by the eastern end of the stoa, and 
closed off completely by the construction of our building. 
Earlier walls were also abundant in the area and seem to 
indicate another building on the same site with the same 
orientation.32 


Date 


Holland found six datable coins in the stoa area from ca. 389- 
ca. 350 B.c.33 Although the stratigraphic context of these coins 
is not mentioned, the condition of the site when excavated was 
such that these coins were almost certainly found beneath the 
floor of the stoa (see above, p. 109). The coins should, therefore, 
provide a terminus post quem for the construction of the stoa. If 
the stoa was built, at the earliest, in the mid-fourth century 
B.c., our building must belong in the second half of that cen- 
tury. It cannot have been in use long, for it must have suffered 
along with the rest of the city in 299 B.c. when Lysimachos 
captured Kolophon and transplanted the citizen body to 
Ephesos.34 


Identification 


Since the building appeared to be a public or civic structure, 
Holland suggested that it was a prytaneion based on the dis- 
covery of three lead weights in the large room.35 We have 
already seen (chapter two, p. 35 and note 26) that weights and 
measures are not necessarily indicative of a prytaneion. More- 
over, the form of the Kolophonian structure does not fit well 
with our criteria: there is no courtyard and no room for 


32 Holland, op. cit. 105-106, was not certain whether or not some of these 
walls might have been contemporary with the building. Although absolute 
certainty is not possible, there is an indication that none of these walls belonged 
with our building. As mentioned before, large blocks were used in the con- 
struction of the walls at the point of juncture with other walls. No such blocks 
are now in place in the walls of our building except at the intersections of the 
main walls as shown in figure 11. Proper cleaning of the junctures of the other 
walls should reveal whether or not they are bonded into the main walls, but 
present conditions at the site do not allow such an examination. 

33 Holland, op. cit. (note 30) 107 and note 14. 

34 Pausanias I, 9, 7, and VII, 3, 4. 

35 Holland, op. cit. (note 30) 106. 
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dining couches, and there is only one dominant room rather 
than the necessary two rooms. 

Although these objections might seem fatal to the identifica- 
tion of the building at Kolophon as a prytaneion, it retains 
interest for us because of its affinities with two other buildings 
in our discussion. These structures, at Morgantina and Priene, 
are like the present one in being later additions to stoas, in being 
less than monumental in construction, in bordering the agoras 
of their cities, and in dating from early Hellenistic times. The 
possible ramifications of these affinities will be discussed after 
the building at Priene has been presented. 


Magnesia on the Maeander 


Location 


The agora of Magnesia is surrounded by a colonnade behind 
the southern side of which lie a series of shops—except at the 
southwest corner. At this point is the building which, it has 
been suggested, was a prytaneion.36 The building is bounded 
east and west by streets (the eastern street runs into the colon- 
nade of the agora from the south), while the area to the south 
is unexcavated. 


The Remains 


The most striking feature of the structure is the enormous court- 
yard (34.20 x 25.90 meters) with a peristyle colonnade.37 The 
columns of this colonnade were of the Doric order with one, at 
the southwest corner, of Hellenistic heart-shaped plan (see 
fig. 12).38 The courtyard, and the whole building, was entered 
from the agora through a door in the wall behind the southern 
colonnade of the agora. This opening had two Ionic columns 
in-antis and formed a propylon for the building. 


36 K.Humann, Magnesia am Maeander (Berlin 1903) 112. For a view of the 
general location see plates II and III therein. See (A 348-352) for relevant 
testimonia. 

37. My discussion of the remains must rely wholly upon the short descrip- 
tion and the one photograph presented by Humann, Magnesia 113, 137-138, 
and fig. 115. This meager information cannot be supplemented by personal 
observations since the remains have been refilled, apparently by the annual 
flooding of the Maeander Valley. 

38 Humann, Magnesia 137, fig. 147. 
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Ficure 12. Plan of the building at Magnesia. 


A series of rooms open off the courtyard on its northern and 
eastern sides, the largest of which is at the center on the north 
(14.60 X 9.20 meters). This room is an exedra with an Ionic 
tetrastyle in-antis facade opening out onto the peristyle court. 
In it was discovered the base of the statue of a certain Lucius 
Aphranios from the first century B.c.39 The walls of this room 
were found standing to a considerable height and consisted of a 
course of double orthostates with a string course preserved 
above. 

West of this room (i.e., in the northwest corner of the build- 
ing) is another, smaller room. This room has an off-center door, 
and a border which appears to have followed the perimeter of 
the room.4° These features indicate that dining couches belong 
in this room. The precise measurements of the room, its door, 

39 IVM 143. 


40 While the excavator made no mention of this border, it is clearly 
discernible in his photograph; see note 38. 
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and the border are not published and therefore one can only 
suggest approximate dimensions. However, it appears that 
twenty couches of the relatively small size of 0.80 x 1.65 
meters would fit here. 

Fragments of wall plaster, found throughout these two 
rooms, must have served as wall decoration. This decoration 
was the plastic panel relief type, in imitation of stone, known 
best from Pompeian wall painting as the First Style.4! 

The other room in the building which holds interest for us 
lies in the center of the eastern side. Accessible only indirectly 
from the southeast corner of the courtyard, this room was pre- 
ceded by two anterooms. In the room was discovered a stone 
altar-hearth (1.00 meter high, 1.37 meters square, decorated 
with bucrania, mesomphalic phiales, and hanging garlands) 
which was inscribed: “Themison, son of Apollonios, and his 
son Nikanor, having been proedroi for the month of Zmision in 
[the archonship?] of Kleainos, dedicated the hearth.” 4? The 
letter forms and the mention of Kleainos date the hearth to 
around 100 B.C. 


Date 


Although no date for the building is ever explicitly indicated by 
Humann, it must be contemporary with the south colonnade of 
the agora, for the wall common to colonnade and building is 
bonded with every north-south wall of the structure. The 
excavators date the construction of the south colonnade, along 
with the other buildings of the agora, in the second half of the 
third century B.c.43 There is no way to verify this dating, nor 
to give it any more precision, but compatible with this date is 
the epigraphically attested existence of the prytaneion of 
Magnesia in the year 221/0 B.c. (A 348). 


Identification 


The discovery of the hearth, identified as such by its inscription, 
was the only evidence which the excavators used to justify their 


41 Humann, Magnesia 138. 

42 IVM 220: Oepiowv AroAAwviov Kat 6 vids abtrod Nixavwp mrpocdp- 

, ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ ‘ > \ / \ ¢ ul > # 
evoavtes | Tov unva Tov Zyuoidva Tov emi KAedwvov rv €ariav avébnkav. 
Tosi 161 says: “un altare .. . dedicato a Hestia.” 

43 Humann, Magnesia 22. 
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hesitant identification of this building as the prytaneion of 
Magnesia. The structure has, however, other features which 
strengthen its claim. Among these are its location and its quality 
of construction; and it is at least possible that the two principal 
rooms which open off the courtyard on the north were for the 
hearth of Hestia and for dining. Also present in the building, 
along its eastern side, are the requisite subsidiary rooms. It is 
unfortunate that we do not have a complete record of the ob- 
jects found in the various parts of the building. One would like 
to know, for example, if any traces of burning were found in 
the exedra. Then too, the discovery of the small inscribed hearth 
in one of the eastern rooms, rather than in the exedra, is dis- 
turbing to any attempt to identify the exedra with the area 
sacred to Hestia (although the small hearth can scarcely have 
been the hearth of Hestia). The building at Magnesia must, 
therefore, rank with those which are possibly prytaneia, and 
which may be more clearly identified upon re-excavation of 
their remains in the future. 


Morgantina 


The building at Morgantina lies at the extreme southeast 
corner of the agora, and is a southern extension of the East 
Stoa of the agora (pl. 13d).44 The two northernmost rooms 
(rooms I, II) of the building were a part of the East Stoa origi- 
nally, but were turned around to become members of the later 
building under discussion. The dominant architectural feature 
of the building is the three-sided peristyle off which open a 
series of smaller rooms (see fig. 13). Although certain rooms 
have elements (basin, hearth, and bar) which set them off from 
one another, none can be said to be a principal room in the 
sense that one has come to expect for the Hestia Hall. Neither 
do any of the rooms properly accommodate standard-size 
dining couches. 

Erected in the first half of the third century B.c., this building 


44 See the preliminary reports by E. Sjéqvist, AJA 62 (1958) 161, and R. 
Stillwell, AJA 63 (1959) 167-168. A detailed presentation of this building by 
the present author is now in manuscript form and should appear as part of a 
more general publication of the civic architecture at Morgantina. I will not, 
therefore, discuss the building in great detail here. 
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EAST STOA 


FicureE 13. Plan of the building at Morgantina. 


can be called public on the basis of its location, but its identi- 
fication as a prytaneion is not so easily justified. The dominant 
hearth and dining rooms are lacking, and the raised hearth in 
Room III is placed in an apparently subsidiary area. In the 
following section on Priene, we will note the similarities be- 
tween this building and those at Priene and Kolophon. For 
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the moment, it is enough to say that the Morgantina building, 
unlike the prytaneia which we have discussed above, has a 
basically domestic plan, and its accoutrements (basin, bar, 
hearth, etc.) can be more easily understood as the outfittings 
for a “public house” than for a prytaneion. 


Priene 


Location 


The building frequently identified as the prytaneion of Priene 
lies northeast of the agora, behind the east end of the Sacred 
Stoa. The structure occupies slightly less than a quarter of one 
of Priene’s insulae, the northwestern quarter being taken up by 
the Ekklesiasterion,*5 and the southern half by the east end of 
the Sacred Stoa. 


The Remains 


As has been the case elsewhere, the building at Priene has suf- 
fered greatly during the seventy-five years since its excava- 
tion.4¢ Even when first uncovered, however, the situation was 
confused because the building had been reconstructed in 
Imperial times and much of the original plan was then obscured. 
Yet certain aspects of the earlier plan can be recognized. 

The overall dimensions of the building are 17.50 x 24.00 
meters. The west and south walls of the building are, respec- 
tively, the east wall of the Ekklesiasterion and the north wall of 
the Sacred Stoa; the building was constructed against these 
earlier structures. The back wall of the stoa in this area rests 
on bedrock cut down to receive it, and it is the bedrock cutting 
for foundations on the east side of our building (actually offset 
0.47 meters east of the east wall of the Stoa) which indicates the 
wall line of the building on that side (pl. 14). 

Only a few of the original, Greek, elements within the 


4§ Orthe bouleuterion, as that building is more frequently, if less correctly, 
called; see McDonald 89-91 contra G. Kleiner, “‘Priene,” RE Suppl. IX (1962) 
1204. For testimonia relevant to Priene, see (A 392-413). 

46 H. Schrader (and T. Wiegand), Priene (Berlin 1904) 233-234. In addition 
to the earth washed down from above and jumbles of displaced blocks, it is 
sad that the damage has included a part of the eastern wall of the Ekklesias- 
terion which was a full course higher in 1900 than it is today. 
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building can be identified (fig. 14).47 These consist of three 
rooms along the northern side of the structure (Rooms I, II, and 
III) which are of equal depth (5.05 meters) but of varying 
widths (5.23, 4.40 and 5.43 meters, respectively). The height of 
the floors in these rooms varies considerably from one to the 
next. The preserved threshold block of Room I (pl. 14d) shows 
no significant difference in height compared to the level of the 
courtyard, but in Room III bedrock is visible just inside the 
doorway (pl. 15a) about 0.35 meters above the northern stylo- 
bate of the courtyard. Because of this difference in floor levels, 


EKKLESIASTERION 








OB oeeex (-) roman 
Ficure 14. Plan of the building at Priene. 


47 See Schrader, loc. cit. 
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the absence of indications of couches, and our ignorance of the 
objects discovered within the rooms, it is impossible to establish 
the original function of Rooms I-III individually or as a 
group. 

Among the other Greek elements there was, according to the 
excavators, an east-west wall between Rooms IV and V which 
apparently continued in use even after the Roman remodeling 
of the building. It is not now possible to make any judgement 
with regard to the date of this wall. Four other wall traces 
from the Greek period were also defined by the excavators. 
Two of these are east-west walls on the eastern side of the 
courtyard, and two are north-south walls, one in the southern 
part of the courtyard, the other within Room VIII.48 Of these, 
only that in Room VIII is now visible, and with such scanty 
remains a reconstruction of the plan of the earlier building is not 
possible. 

There are, however, two other elements which must belong 
to this early period. The first of these is the threshold block 
which opened into Room VII from the Sacred Stoa. This is 
built directly into the toichobate of the northern wall of the 
stoa and differs from the other blocks in the same course only 
in its greater length and in its cuttings for door valves (pl. 14a). 

The other early element, clearly a part of the original 
establishment, as well as of the later building, is the hearth in 
Room VIII. This consists of a stump of bedrock protruding 
about 0.30 meters above the level of the toichobate of the stoa 
(pl. 15c).49 This small construction has deteriorated sadly since 
the excavation, but traces of burning survive on the square stone 
found on top of the structure at the center (pl. 15c) and confirm 
its function as a hearth. That the hearth was original to the 
earlier period is obvious from the fact that its construction 
involved the retention of bedrock. It was apparently much used 
and rebuilt at least once, from which time would come the 


48 The type of rubble construction of this wall agrees with that of the 
southernmost of the two east-west walls which can be seen in the lower right 
foreground in figure 224 of Schrader, Priene 232. 

49 Schrader, Priene 233, is apparently referring to this bedrock by his use of 
the term Fussboden, although his description is not clear. Certainly the mass 
which now remains does not consist of the rubble, stones, bone splinters, and 
mortar which Schrader mentions. 
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concrete and rubble layer on top of it (a fragment of which is 
visible in plate 15c, now having slipped off to the side of the 
hearth’s bedrock base). 

The building during the Imperial period is more easily 
defined. It consisted of a square courtyard, about 6.97 meters 
on each side of the peristyle, with three unfluted columns to a 
side. The columns have a base diameter of about 0.51 meters. 
The court was paved with large limestone slabs and sloped 
slightly downwards to the southeast where a channel drained 
water into the street. 

Surrounding this peristyle court on three sides were several 
rooms. It appears that some of the rooms had vaults over them 
during this period. Traces of supports for vaulting are notice- 
able in Rooms IV and V, and the west wall of Room III, 
built up against the east wall of the Ekklesiasterion, still retains 
in its uppermost preserved course the beginnings of the spring 
of a brick and mortar vault (pl. 15d). 

At the northwest corner of the paved court was a large 
square marble basin (pl. 16a) designed to catch water falling 
from this corner of the peristyle roof. South of this basin is a 
roughly chiseled trough, apparently for the overflow of 
water from the basin. East of these waterworks, just south of 
the north central column of the peristyle, were found two 
carved marble legs of what was an altar table.5° Finally, just 
to the north and outside of the opening of Room V, there is a 
re-used unfluted column shaft which bears an inscription 
(pl. 15b, see below) and which rests on a late Doric capital 
turned upside down to serve as a base (pl. 14b). 

The main entrance into the building was apparently through 
the already mentioned door in Room VII from the Sacred 
Stoa. The east wall of the building—the only other possible 
area for an entrance—shows no trace of a door in its preserved 
areas. 

The purposes of the several rooms, except for Room VIII 
with its hearth, are obscure. In the later configuration there is 
no space which would accommodate couches in the normal 


50 The original position of these legs is indicated in figure 14. There were 
actually two marble slabs per leg unit, and although they now lie on their sides 
near the basin, they appear to have been in situ at the time of excavation, as 
can be seen in the photograph reproduced by Schrader, Priene 232, fig. 224. 
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manner, and the nature of the building in the earlier period is 
unclear. One would like to think of the court as a part of that 
original plan, but the extant court cannot be placed before 
Imperial times.5! Although it is reasonable to suppose that the 
earlier building should have some reflection in the later struc- 
ture, the vividness of that reflection is impossible to measure. 


Date 


There is very little evidence for the precise date of either of the 
two periods of construction. The excavators left the question 
unaswered, but did indicate a terminus post quem for the earlier 
building period which involves the two neighboring structures, 
the Ekklesiasterion and the Sacred Stoa. The former is clearly 
earlier than the building under discussion since our building 
was constructed up against its east wall. In fact, the east face of 
that wall of the Ekklesiasterion was provided with a smoothly 
polished surface, suitable for the interior face of the west wall 
of our building. This surface treatment is very different from 
that of the west wall of the Ekklesiasterion and shows that the 
whole area had been carefully planned and thought out before 
any construction began.5? Thus the date of our building is 
later, but probably only slightly, than the construction of the 
Ekklesiasterion. 

The chronological relationship between the Sacred Stoa and 
our building is not so clear. Although it would appear that the 
stoa was built first and our building than constructed up against 
it, the bedrock cutting for the north wall of the stoa is some 
0.50 meters further north of the line of the wall itself, and might 
indicate a wall here earlier than the north wall of the stoa. Then 
too, the Sacred Stoa was provided, at the time of its construc- 
tion, with the previously mentioned door which was the only 
means of access to our building. Thus, if the stoa was built first, 
its design certainly took cognizance of the structure soon to be 
erected on the northeast corner of the “city block,” and it is 


51 Kleiner, op. cit. (note 45) 1204, says that “man jedoch noch den alten Saulen- 
hof erkennt,” but it is unclear to which period he refers. The excavator never 
suggested that the courtyard was original, and he characterized the columns 
and stylobate blocks as re-used from other buildings; see Schrader, Priene 232. 

52 Compare the east wall of the Ekklesiasterion as visible in our plate 15d, 
with the heavy rustication of the west wall in Schrader, Priene 225, fig. 217. 
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not impossible that such recognition was forced by the prior 
existence of the building under discussion. 

The widely accepted dating for construction of the Ekklesias- 
terion and the Sacred Stoa is the later years of the third century 
and the first half of the second century 8.c. This must mean that 
the Ekklesiasterion and the prytancion, if we so term the build- 
ing, were originally elsewhere, for the existence of a prytancion 
at Priene almost two centuries earlier is attested epigraphically 
(A 392-395). The same would hold true for the Ekklesiasterion, 
because it is not reasonable to assume that there was no meeting 
place for the assembly of Priene before ca. 200 B.c.53 One would 
wish to be absolutely certain, therefore, of the dating of the 
Ekklesiasterion and the Sacred Stoa. 

For the Ekklesiasterion, the excavators suggest only a date 
earlier than that of the Sacred Stoa since the construction tech- 
nique of the former seems “older,” and since the erection of the 
stoa blocked light through the south window of the Ekklesias- 
tion.54 For a date the period around 200 B.c. is offered; that is, 
a time shortly before the construction of the Sacred Stoa which 
is dated to the decade 160-150 B.c.55 A secure ferminus ante quem 
for the stoa is provided by the inscriptions on its walls which 
date back to about 130 B.c.5° For the actual date of the building, 
two pieces of evidence are provided. One is the mixture of 
Doric and Ionic elements on the facade of the stoa. There are 
Doric columns with fillets rather than sharp arrises, Doric 
capitals and frieze, but an Ionic geison running above the frieze. 
While it is true that such a mixture is characteristic of the 
Hellenistic period, we have already seen at Delos a later fourth 
century parallel for the treatment of the columns, and the use 
of an Ionic geison over Doric triglyphs and metopes is known 
already in the fifth century B.c. on the Propylaca at Athens and 
the Stoa at Brauron.57 Furthermore, the treatment of the tri- 


53 Kleiner, op. cit. (note 45) 1204, realizes this difficulty and posits the use of 
the theater by the Ekklesia of Priene prior to the construction of their own 
meeting place. 

54 Schrader, Priene 229. 

$$ Ibid. 214-217. 

§6 IVP 107-130. 

$7 Ch. Bouras, H ANASTHAQZIZ THE STOAS THE BPAY- 
PQNOZ (Athens 1967) 164-166; see 61-71 with figures for both Brauron and 
the Propylaea. The reason for this combination of the orders may have been the 
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glyphs on the Sacred Stoa is almost identical to that of the 
triglyphs of the South Stoa at Magnesia which was built, at the 
very least, fifty years before the supposed date for construction 
of the Sacred Stoa at Priene.58 Thus, the architectural members 
of the Sacred Stoa provide only the widest limits for its date. 
The other dating evidence used by the excavator is an ex- 
tremely fragmentary inscription which preserves the letters 
EQXAPI59 This has been restored to read: [Baoweds 
’Opodépyvns BaciA|éws Apifapadbov]. Considering the 
obviously late date of the letter forms (e.g., the broken cross bar 
of the alpha) and the known ties between Orophernes, King of 
Cappodocia from 158 to 156 B.c., and Priene, the restoration is 
not unreasonable.® This block was taken to be an architrave 
block of the Sacred Stoa and the inscription on it as part of the 
dedication of the stoa. If this were so, the stoa should be dated to 
the years around 155 B.c. There are, however, several difficulties 
with such an interpretation. First, the block in question has 
broken ends, top, and back sides, so that even its assignment to 
a building, as opposed to a statue base, for example, cannot be 
claimed with security. Second, there is an inscription which 
provided that a “law be written up on the diaphragma of the 
north stoa.’’®! Schrader accepted an early date for this in- 
scription, but got around its implication of such an early date 


problem of corner contraction which was even more acute in the upper reaches 
of the mutules than in the frieze, or it may have had to do with economics; the 
Ionic geison was less expensive to carve than the more complicated Doric. 

58 See Humann, Magnesia 22. Note in particular the similar treatments on 
the triglyphs of the downward and inward cut of the tops of the inner glyphs; 
the lower level of the tops of the outer glyphs; and the outward flare of the 
fascia above the triglyph blocks (Schrader, figure 189, vis-a-vis Humann, 
figure 122). There are also similarities in the profiles of the Doric capitals both 
in the treatment of the annulets and in the outward flare of the abacus (Schrader, 
figure 188, vis-A-vis Humann, figure 125). 

59 IVP 204, but see addenda therein, p. 311, for another possible restoration. 

60 This relationship between Priene and Orophernes is summarized, with 
the sources, by C. B. Welles, Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period (New 
Haven 1934) 255-260. 

61 IVP 99: avayparba S€ Kai ro Yjduopa... ev TH Stadpaypare rijs 
atods tis Popéov. Schrader, Priene 216, took this inscription to be of the 
fourth century B.c. as will be obvious from the outline of his argument given 
in the present text. Hiller von Gaertringen, IVP, provides the evidence for a 
date of about 100 B.c. for the inscription. 
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for the Sacred Stoa; he supposed there to have been another, 
earlier, north stoa beneath the western two-thirds of the present 
Sacred Stoa. We need not examine the argumentation closely 
since the style of the inscription is patently at least as late as the 
mid-second century B.c., and thus does not suggest there was 
any pre-existing structure on the site nor an earlier date for the 
Sacred Stoa. This inscription was, however, the basis for 
Schrader’s reconstruction of an early north stoa which has been 
accepted by scholars ever since. The evidence for this earlier 
stoa is very slight once the epigraphical testimony is removed 
from the argument. 

Finally, whether or not one accepts Schrader’s early stoa, 
there is still left a complete insula which had no structures on it 
for about 150 years after the layout of the city, for it was only 
after such an interval, according to the accepted chronology, 
that the Ekklesiasterion, the “prytaneion,” and the eastern third 
of the Sacred Stoa were constructed. The Ekklesia and the 
Boule could have met, of course, in the theater or elsewhere, 
but is it likely that a city block, so central in the plan of the city, 
was left vacant for so long? One should consider the possibility, 
whatever date is accepted for the Sacred Stoa, that the Ekkle- 
siasterion and the building east of it were much older. That there 
is a difference in the construction dates of the Ekklesiasterion 
and the stoa is indicated by a difference in their clamps. In the 
former building a simple hook clamp was employed, while the 
stoa utilized dove-tail clamps with a square downward- 
projecting peg at either end. While it is true that there is no 
evidence for considering these hook clamps to be older, neither 
is there any evidence against it. In any case, it seems improbable 
that there was a century and a half delay in the construction 
of the Ekklesiasterion and the building under discussion, so 
important to the civic life of the city.® In short, a date in the 
late fourth century B.c. is in no way impossible for the con- 
struction of these buildings, and such a date is eminently more 
suitable in terms of the political history of Priene. 


62 E.g., by Kleiner, op. cit. (note 45) 1208; and by M. Schede, Die Ruinen 
von Priene? (Berlin 1964) 49. 

63 The use of the arch in the Ekklesiasterion does not militate against an 
earlier date for the building; the arched gate of the agora is also from the fourth 
century B.c.; see Schrader, Priene 229. 
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Identification 


In arguing for an earlier date for the Ekklesiasterion and its 
eastern neighbor, one might seem to be begging the question 
of identification since the existence of a prytancion in Priene in 
the fourth century B.c. is epigraphically attested. Indeed, an 
archacologically derived date for any building to be identified 
as the prytancion of Priene must be at least as early as that date. 
We have noted a great reluctance in the ancient world to shift 
the position of the hearth of Hestia in the prytancion, and in a 
town like Priene, laid out at one time, with foreknowledge of 
all the civic needs and their architectural manifestations, it is 
inconceivable that the prytancion would have been moved. If 
the building under discussion is to be identified as the pry- 
taneion, it must be possible to date it to the (epigraphically 
attested) years around 325 B.c. We have scen that such a date 
may be possible for our building. 

There are three independent indications that the building 
was a prytancion. First is the building’s location. It need hardly 
be said that a building adjoining the Ekklesiasterion and just 
off the agora from which one entered the structure (i.e., through 
the Sacred Stoa) is precisely where one might expect to find the 
prytaneion. Second, there is the substantial hearth in Room 
VIII which is quite suitable for worship of Hestia. Finally, there 
has been mentioned already the inscription (pl. 15b) outside 
Room V which records thanks given by the city of Priene to 
a benefactor of the third century a.D., a certain Marcus Aurelius 
Tatianus.°4 That this document is an official one is obvious, 
since the granters of the thanks are the city, the Boule, and the 
Synedrion of the Gerousia, while Tatianus is described as 
agoranomos, panegyriarchos, prostates, archiprytanis, and 
boularchon. In the past, the title archiprytanis has been seized 
upon as proof of the building’s identification. Of course, this 
title affords no such proof, any more than the other titles prove 
that the building was, for example, an agoranomeion or a 
bouleuterion. The inscription does show the public nature of 
the structure, but nothing more. 

In terms of our architectural criteria the arguments for the 
identification of the building as the prytancion are not strong, 


64 IVP 246. 
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especially considering the obscurity of the original plan. It has 
been impossible to recover traces of dining facilities for any 
period; the hearth area of Room VIII does not qualify as a 
predominant part of the building; and the extant courtyard 
may or may not be original to the pre-Imperial building. 
Moreover, the quality of construction, while not particularly 
humble, cannot compare with that of the neighboring Ekkle- 
siasterion and Sacred Stoa. It is unlikely, therefore, that this is a 
proper prytancion.® 


Hypothesis 


We have seen three buildings, at Kolophon, Morgantina, and 
Priene, which are not unlike in plan. The most striking simi- 
larity among these buildings is that all are on or very near the 
agoras of their respective cities, and are physically attached to 
the principal stoas of those agoras. All have a more domestic 
than public plan and it is tempting to see the emergence of a 
building type in them. Most intriguing is the fact that all may 
be from the mid-fourth to the early third century B.c., which 
reflects a similarity in the histories of the three cities: all had 
been founded much earlier, and were revitalized in the fourth 
century B.c. All three exhibit physical manifestations of this 
revitalization in new layouts of the town sites where these 
buildings were. Is it possible that the true prytancia of all three 
cities were located in some other areas, and that the buildings 
which we have been discussing were “prytaneion-annexes”’ in 
the new civic centers? (We have already seen that the same 
situation in Athens produced a prytancion-annex in the form 
of the tholos.) Such “annexes’’ would share some of the func- 
tions of the prytaneion, but their form would not be that of a 
prytancion. 

There is, however, another possibility. It was noted in 
chapter one that, just at this time, the festimonia indicate a shift 
in emphasis and importance of the prytancion. Perhaps the 
buildings at Kolophon, Morgantina, and Priene are architec- 
tural demonstrations of this change. As some of the international 
functions of the poleis lost importance to the Hellenistic 


65 This judgement has already been anticipated by McDonald, AJA 52 
(1948) 375, and by Tosi 162. 
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monarchies, so too some of the functions of the prytaneion 
would have been of less importance. Thus, new prytaneia of 
the early Hellenistic period might be of a different plan from 
earlier prytaneia. The remaining area of potential growth for 
the prytancion would be religious, but such development would 
not be universal. Whenever and wherever the significance of 
Hestia increased, so the prytaneion might also grow. Thus, for 
example, the Ephesian building would have a new courtyard 
in front and an altar area added to one side. Elsewhere, there 
would be little impetus for expansion of the prytaneion, and 
the institution and its architectural form would either stagnate 
or move into new areas producing official structures related 
to, but not identical with, the traditional prytaneion type. 


SUMMARY AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


T HAS been seen that the prytaneion probably had its 

roots in the Geometric period, and that by the Archaic 
period it was firmly established as a civic institution. It brought 
with it from earlier times its name, which had almost certainly 
been derived from the office of the prytaneis. This office had 
had considerable governmental authority, later increasingly 
diluted, like the offices of the Archon Basileus and others which 
emerged into late Archaic and Classical periods as remnants of 
once far more powerful positions in the political structure.! 

Although the office which gave the structure its name was 
gradually submerged and blended into the wider political 
framework, the building was not. Instead, it grew and flourished 
as an institution in its own right. This was possible because its 
functions were not limited to the provision of office space for 
politically moribund officials. Had that been the sole purpose of 
the prytancion, it would undoubtedly have suffered the same 
obscurity as buildings like the basileion or the boukoleion. 


1 The reader will recognize that the discussion of the origins of the prytan- 
eion and its early connection with the prytancis is theoretical. There is no evi- 
dence concerning the prytancis before the early Classical period, and the outline 
offered above is therefore necessarily inferential but, hopefully, reasonable. 
On the origins of the prytaneis see also F. Gschnitzer, “Prytanis,”” RE, Suppl 
XIII (1973) 801-809. 
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Rather, by whatever chance, the prytaneion had gained pos- 
session of the hearth of Hestia whose eternal flame was the 
symbol of the life of the city. This was best displayed through 
the custom of providing, in the immediate vicinity of the 
hearth, hospitality in the form of meals for foreign visitors and 
distinguished citizens. This custom, although overtly motivated 
by politico-religious considerations of the privileges of guests, 
came to be an exhibition of the vitality of the city in inter- 
national politics. Thus the prytaneion assumed its own role in 
the life of the Classical city, independent of the office of 
prytanis. 

As a building with political and religious roles to perform in 
civic life, the prytaneion as an institution spread throughout 
Greece. Whether or not it originated tied to any particular 
form of government (e.g., democracy) is difficult to say for, 
with the exception of Athens with its more plentiful sources, it 
is usually impossible to date the inception of the prytancion in a 
given city vis-i-vis the then existing form of government of 
that city. Nonetheless, once established, the prytaneion was 
immune to changes in forms of government: there could be, 
for example, a prytaneion at Pergamon under the Attalids, 
while the prytaneion at Syracuse survived the numerous 
consititutional upheavals there. 

For an institution so closely tied to the status of a city in 
international politics, it is not surprising that the importance of 
the prytaneion waned with the decline of the city, especially 
in the Roman period. This is not to say that either the pry- 
taneion or the city ceased to function in a meaningful way, but 
rather that the roles which they played were changed and be- 
came more introverted. Invitations to Xenia in the prytancion, 
for example, have practically disappeared from the sources by 
the late Hellenistic period. For the prytaneion this meant a 
shift in emphasis to either the religious (¢.g;; the increased 
importance of Hestia at Ephesos), or the antiquarian (e.g., the 
relics and statues of famous ancients displayed in the Athenian 
prytancion in the time of Pausanias), or a combination of both. 
The final result was, of course, that the prytancion, always so 
intimately and now so obviously connected with Hestia, could, 
no better than she, survive the advent of officially accepted 


Christianity. 
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The main goal of this study, however, has been the determina- 
tion of what, if any, generic architectural plan existed for the 
prytaneion. The ancient festimonia have been examined both 
for explicit references to elements within the building, general 
appearance, and location, and also for implicit indications of 
parts of the building necessary to meet the demands imposed 
on the architecture by the functions of the prytaneion. Pro- 
ceeding with an examination of the remains, it was possible to 
gain a more tangible idea of the form of the prytaneion from 
the situation at Athens, and from the structures at Delos, Lato, 
and Olympia. 

In this way it was discovered that the building was well 
built—sometimes so as to occasion comment by ancient 
authors—and that it was usually located on or near the agora. 
It was also seen that the two major functions of the prytaneion 
necessitated two main areas within the building: rooms for 
Hestia’s hearth and for dining. Not necessarily capable of 
accommodating all the possible diners at one time, the latter 
was arranged to take them in turns. Along with these larger 
rooms, as indicated in the ftestimonia and found in the remains, 
are subsidiary rooms for storage. While the sources mention the 
existence of a courtyard, it was observed that the prytaneion at 
Lato, and to a certain extent that at Delos, lacked a typical 
courtyard. The prodomos may be included. In the prytaneia at 
Delos, Lato, and Olympia, as well as in the Athenian tholos, 
the artifacts were of a type which had been expected both from 
inference and from specific ancient reference. Thus we were 
able to arrive at criteria by which to judge other candidates. 
Turning to the best qualified of these candidates (and relegating 
the others to Appendix C), a few were found which, on the 
basis of our criteria, seem very likely to have been typical 
prytaneia, while others may belong to a secondary type. This 
type—seen at Kolophon, Morgantina, and Priene—was either 
a generic prytaneion of later development, or else a civic 
building related to, but not itself, a proper prytancion. 

Emerging from all this is a usable generic prytaneion plan: 
a comparison of the buildings at Lato, Delos, Ephesos, and 
perhaps Magnesia with this plan shows them to be prytaneia. 
It is this plan which ought to be entered in the world of Greek 
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civic architecture alongside the bouleuterion and the ekkle- 
siasterion, and against which suspected prytaneia excavated 
in the future should be evaluated. 


2 Although the prytancion is a civic building, its relationship to other civic 
structures like the bouleuterion is, so to speak, spiritual rather than architec- 
tural. As a generic form, the prytaneion belongs to that group of buildings 
where dining was done, such as the pandokeion and others, and, to a certain 
extent, the private home. A description of the characteristics which distinguish 
the prytaneion from these types is not possible without a careful study which 
would reveal their own architectural peculiarities. Until such a study is pro- 
duced, it is important to remember that the prytaneion is, in its architectural 
plan, a member of the family of ancient dining establishments; it is the specific 
function and location of the prytaneion which place it in the sphere of ancient 
civic architecture. 
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The Testimonia 


Foreword 


In Appendix A are gathered all the ancient festimonia which 
contain an explicit reference to the prytaneion. A complete 
presentation of all existing passages has been sought, but over- 
sights are not excluded. The testimonia have consecutive num- 
bers for the whole series, but are grouped according to the 
cities, alphabetically arranged, for which they testify to the 
existence of a prytaneion. Within each group the entries are 
arranged in a chronological sequence which depends, where 
possible, on the date of the circumstances described, but else- 
where on the date of the author. Thus, for example, (A 13) is 
placed in the time of Solon since it purports to reflect a situa- 
tion which existed at that time, whereas (A 211) is placed in 
Plutarch’s own time because it describes a situation current 
during his visit to Athens. 

The scholia have been dated to the period of roughly the third 
to the fifth centuries A.p. Certain of them may well be earlier 
than this, but those such as (A 241) which attempt to identify 
or define the prytaneion must belong to a time when this 
building was no longer much used or understood. Then too, 
some of the scholia contain a tradition which depends on that 
found in the scholia D and Oxon. to Aelius Aristides (A 257, 
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258), and they should therefore be posterior to both Aristides 
and his scholiasts. 

The passages listed in this appendix are only those with 
explicit mentions of a prytaneion, or of some attribute of that 
building at a site where the existence of a prytaneion is other- 
wise attested. At sites where no evidence of the former type 
exists, none of the latter has been included. For example, when 
we hear of dedications or sacrifices to Hestia Prytaneia at 
Sinope (AJA 9, 1905, 313) and at Syros (CIG 2347k), but have 
no specific evidence of the existence of a prytaneion at either 
site, the testimonia regarding Hestia Prytaneia are not included. 
To present these passages would, I feel, involve an assumption 
which is not necessarily valid as to the presence of a prytaneion 
at these sites. 

Since many of the entries of Appendix A are more completely 
discussed in the text, the notations which accompany the 
sources have been held to a minimum. It is hoped that the 
notations which do appear will serve to elucidate questions 
involving the passages or their chronological position in the 
series. Questions concerning the various passages and their 
relation to or importance for the prytaneion are considered in 
the text, particularly in chapters one through three. 

The translations of the testimonia are my own, although I have 
consulted, with regard to some of the literary sources, both the 
Loeb Classical Library and R. E. Wycherley’s The Athenian 
Agora III: The Literary and Epigraphical Testimonia (Princeton 
1957). I would particularly thank C. Roebuck and R. Stroud 
for their careful readings of the testimonia, which have resulted 
in a reduction of errors. Words or phrases not included in the 
original text of the source as presented in the appendix, but 
which are essential for the comprehension of the translation and 
which can be derived from the larger context of the original 
passage, are so indicated in the translations by their placement 
either outside the quotation marks, or within parentheses. 
Orthography, as so frequently, has been a problem. Con- 
sistency has been desired but not achieved. Thus the kappas 
of Koressos and Kos, which are pronounced in English as hard 
consonants, are transliterated differently from the kappas of 
Cyrene and Cyzicus. 

Although mine is the responsibility for errors in the texts 
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and translations presented here, this compilation of ancient 
testimonia is, to a large extent, based upon a collection of sources 
for the prytaneion which was made by W. A. McDonald some 
thirty years ago. For his generosity in sharing this collection I 
give my thanks. 


Adramyttion 
1 CIG 2349b, 13-15 Ca. 70 B.C. 
k[An] Ova Sé adrods Kali emi] / Eeviopov [is] ro [zpurav]etov 
emt tiv BovdAaiay ‘Eoriav, pe[pic|/avros Apyéo[v] rod trapiov 
eis THY €ySoxny adtav dcov av | T@ Shum d0§y. wéepapar de rov 
Apxéav Kat éxdorw 7[@]v d:/kaordv Kal rdv ypapparéwy Edna 
Ta €K TOD VomoV. 
Resolved . . . “to invite them to Xenismos in the prytaneion at (the 
hearth of) Hestia Boulaia while Archeas the treasurer divides up 
their portions, as much as the Demos decides. Archeas is also 
to send to each of the dikasts and secretaries the customary 
Xenia.” 


Aigiale 
2 IG XII’, $15, 46-47 II B.c. 
Tropmreverw/aav dé tov Bodv ex tod mputaveiov [oi] mput[aver]s 
Kai [6] yupvaclapyos / [x]ai of épnBor. 
“Let the prytaneis, the gymnasiarch, and the ephebes lead the bull 
from the prytaneion.” 


Aigina 
3 Michel 340, 45 Ca. 1§0 B.C. 
brdpxe[t|v S€ ad[r]at Kal airn/[o|w ev mputaveian dia Biov. 
Resolved . . . “that Sitesis in the prytaneion be his (Kleon of Perga- 
mon, governor of Aigina) for life.” 


Airai 

4 Michel 497, 4-13 III B.c. 
Kal Hv OéAn(t) oixety | ev Aipjow SiS0c8a adrai | dxra dBdAous 
nuEpns exdot/ns mapa THs moAews Kal es ot/Kinv TeVTHKOVTA 
dpaxpas t/od éviavrod Kai eis mputavet/ov Kadeiv tas Snpooias 
éop/Tas* radra elvar Kal adTadi K/ai exydvois. 

Resolved... “that, if he should wish to live in Airai, eight obols be 
given to him every day from the city and fifty drachmai every year 
for his household and to call him into the prytaneion for the public 
festivals. These privileges shall belong to him and to his descend- 
ants,” 
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Akraiphiai 
5 IG VII, 4131, 35-37 mid-II B.c. 
/ A 3 \ ‘ > 4 / > 4 “~ 9 4% 4 

KaAéoat 5é adtods Kai emi E€via els [7d mputalvetov emt rH | 
Kownv é€otiav Kai atroAoyicacba TO GAwpa mpos Tovs | KaToTTAaS. 
Resolved . . . “‘to invite them (ambassadors from Larissa) to Xenia 
in the prytaneion at the common hearth and to make an account of 
the things at hand for their expense.” 


Andania 

6 Michel 694, 112 93 B.C. 

ee \ o@ / ? ~ a “ Ul ‘ 
ot te/[pol dala Ka Sioixjowvre ev Tau Tavaydper 7) KaTaKpivwvrri 
Twas, oUveow aveveyKavTw eis TO TpUTaveEtoV. 
ee bd . .- . . 

Let the priests, as many as shall be directors in the festival or judges 
for something, call up a meeting in the prytaneion.” 


Andros 
7 IG XII5, 739, 94 Augustan 
The text is exceedingly fragmentary in this area and has preserved 
only ...Kai mpurar[eiov... 


Apollonia 
8 IVM 45, 45-47 ca. 207 B.C. 
[Sdpev 8 adrots] kal Edna ra /[péyvora ek] tdv [vopwy Kali 
[xA]nOjpev adbro[ds/ets ro zpluTaveiov [eis] trav [x]oway éoriav. 
Resolved ... “‘that we should give the greatest amount of Xenia 
lawful to them (proxenoi in Magnesia) and call them into the pry- 
taneion to the common hearth.” 


Argos 
9 Diodorus Siculus XIX, 63 Ca. 315 B.C. 
Tav 5° evavrioupevwv KatadaBav eis TevTaKoalous cvvndpevKdras 
€v T@ mputaveiw TovTous pev amoKAeloas ths e€ddov Cadvras 
KaTEKAUGE. 
“Finding about $00 of his opponents gathered in the prytaneion, he 
(Apollonides, a general of Cassander) shut them off and burned them 
alive.” 


Astypalaea 
10 JIG XII3, 170, 23-25 early II B.c. 
e€€otw S€ abrai Kai avd@nua avabeuelv] | omar xa xpre[l]ne 
Tas ayopas eli] ra[s] orova[s] | tas wapa 7d mputaveiov. 
Resolved ... “that it be lawful for him (an agoranomos, Arkesilas) 
to set up a monument wherever he chooses in the agora near the 
stoa beside the prytaneion.” 
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Athens 

11. Thucydides II, 15 “time of Theseus” 
emt yap Kéxporos kai trv mpwrwv Baowedv 7 Artix és 
Onoga dei kara TOXels WKEtTo mpuTaveia Te Exovoas Kal apyov- 
TOS needs eret07) 5€ Onoeds eBacirevoe, yevduevos pera Tob 
Evverod Kat duvaros Ta. TE aAAa dvexdopnoe THY xwpav Kat 
Katadvoas Tay a\Awy moAewv Ta Te BovAeuTipia Kal Tas apyas 
és THY viv 7dAw odcar, Ev BovrevTHpiov amrodei~as Kai mpuTaveior, 
EuvwKioe Taras. 

“From the time of Kekrops and the first kings to the time of Theseus, 
Attica was always inhabited in small towns, each having its own 
prytaneion and magistrates... But when Theseus ruled, being 
possessed of both intelligence and power, he reorganized other 
things in the country and abolished the bouleuteria and the magis- 
tracies of the other towns, and united them all into the city which 
now exists, establishing one bouleuterion and one prytaneion.” 


12 Plutarch, Theseus XXIV, 3 “time of Theseus” 
Karadvoas obv 7a map’ éxdorois mputaveia Kai BovdAevripia 
Kal apxds, €v 5€ moijoas amact Kowov évtad0a mputaveiov Kai 
BovAevtypiov orov viv tSputar to dotv, tTHv te wOAW AOyjvas 
mpoonyopevoe Kat [lavabjvaia Ovciav éroinoe Kow7y. 

(Theseus) having abolished in each (town) the prytaneia and 
bouleuteria and magistracies, made one prytaneion and bouleuterion 
common to all where the town is now situated and called the city 
Athens and made a common festival—the Panathenaia.” 


13. Plutarch, Solon XIX, 3 594/32 B.C. 
Aripwv doo. atiysor Hoav mpiv 7 XoAwva ap&ar, emitipous elvar 
mAnv doo e€ Apeiov mayou 7} dao ex TH eherav 7) €x mpuTavetov 
Katadikaobevtes bd tHv Baoiléwy emi dovw 7 odhayaiow 7 
Emi Tupavvids Epevyov OTE 6 Deapos earn dde. 

“As many of the disenfranchised as were disenfranchised before 
Solon was archon are to be re-enfranchised, except for those con- 
demned by the Areopagus, or the ephetai, or in the prytaneion by the 
kings on charges of homicide or manslaughter or seeking tyranny, 
and were in exile when this law was published.” 


See (A 56) for consideration of the attribution of this law to 
Solon. 


14 Herodotus VI, 103 $24? B.C. 
Kreivovot S€ odTol piv KATA TO TpUTAaVLOV vUKTOS drElcavTES 
avdpas. 
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“Setting men in ambush at night by the prytancion they (the sons 
of Peisistratos) killed him (Kimon, father of Miltiades).” 


15 Herodotus VI, 139 ante SOI B.C. 
AOnvaior 5é ev mputavniw Krivnv otpdoavres ws elyov KdAdora 
Kal tpamelav éemimAdeny ayabdv mdvrwy mapabévres éxéAevov 
tovs Ilehacyovs tiv xwbpnv odfior tapadidovat. 

“The Athenians, having spread in the prytaneion the best couch they 
possessed, and set beside it a table filled with all good things, bade 


the Pelasgians to surrender the land to them.” 


16 AJA 51 (1947) 257 484 B.C. 
XoavO|irmov xata|peow adrerrepov mp|ut]avetov 

7 dotpaklov Appi|dpovos maida pal[Alior’ adiKév. 

“The ostrakon agrees that Xanthippos, son of Arriphron, is a 
transgressor in that he has especially abused (the privilege of) the 
prytaneion.” 


This poetic ostrakon from the Athenian Agora is open to 
varying interpretations as Raubitschek pointed out in his 
original publication of it. Of interest to us is the omicron in 
the word prytaneion. Is it the accusative singular, or is it a 
genitive plural? The translation presented above is based on 
the assumption that an accusative is intended, as favored by 
Broneer, AJA $2 (1948) 341-343, but it is possible that we have 
here the genitive of prytanis as proposed by Schweigert, AJA 
53 (1949) 266-268. If the word is the accusative of prytaneion, 
then the sentiment expressed is not unlike that which Aristo- 
phanes frequently directs against Kleon and other politicians 


(e.g., A 35, 40). 


17 Athenaeus IV, 137e first quarter V B.c. 
6 S€ tods eis Xwwvidnv avahepopevovs IItwyods mowjoas, tovs 
AOnvaiovs dynaiv, dtav tots Aiookovpois év mpuTaveiw apiatov 
mpoTiGvrat, emi t&v tpamel@v tiPévar “trupov Kat vorny 
Spumeveis 7 é€Adas Kal mpdoa’, brouvynow TroLovpevous Tis 
apyaias aywyis. LoAwv S€ tots é€v mpuTaveiw aitoupevois wacav 
mapéxew KeAcver, aptov dé tats coprais mpoomapatiWevar. 

“The author of The Beggars attributed to Chionides says that the 
Atherians, when they set out a brunch for the Dioskouroi in the 
prytancion, place on the table ‘cheese and barley puffs and ripe 
olives and leeks’ making a remembrance of the old way of life; 
but Solon ordered that a barley cake be given to those eating in the 
prytaneion, and wheat bread to be added on festivals.” 
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The attribution of the play to Chionides was obviously 
doubted even in antiquity as noted by Athenaeus, but for want 
of another author, we leave it assigned to this Chionides who 
won first prize in Athens in ca. 486 B.c. according to Suda 
Lexicon. 


18 Plutarch, Aristides XXVII ca. 465 B.C. 
Kal Tas ev Ouvyarépas ioropodaw €x Tod mpuTavoiov Tols vupdiots 
exdobjvar Snuooia, Tis méAews TOV ydov éyyvwons Kal mpoika 
tpioxtAias Spaypas éxatéepa yndioaperns. 

“They also tell how his (Aristides’) daughters were given out in 
marriage from the prytaneion at public expense with the city pro- 
viding the dowry and voting a gift of 3000 drachmas to each.” 


19 IJIGI?, 19, 14 453 B.C. 
[xaAéoar S€ Kal é|i yoeva rev mpecBeiav tov ’E[yeoraiov | és 
mputavetov es Tov] vourldpevov xpovov. 

Resolved... “to invite the embassy of Segesta to Xenia in the 
prytaneion at the customary time.” 


20 Plutarch, Kimon X, 6 first half V B.c. 


e \ 4 \ > F ~ Ul ~ > U / 
6 d€ Tv pev oikiav Tots 7oAiTats mpuTavetov amrodei~as Kowwdv. 
“He (Kimon) made his house a prytaneion common to the citizens.” 


21 Herodotus I, 146, 2 mid-V B.c. 
e ‘ b] cal > ‘ ~ ‘ ~ 3 / e / ‘ 
ot d€ adr@v amd Tod mputavniov tot A@nvaiwy dpunbevtes Kai 
vouilovres yevvaiorata elvac “Iuwvwv, otto d€ od yvvatkas 
> , ? \ > U > \ ’ wv ~ > / 
nYayovTo €s THY ATOLKLYV aAAa Kaeipas €OXOV, TWV epovevoav 
Tovs ‘yoveas. 
“Those who set out from the prytaneion of the Athenians and con- 
sidered themselves to be the most genuine of the Ionians, did not take 
wives with them to the colony, but got Carian women whose 


parents they killed.” 
22 Plutarch, De Herodoti Malignitate 858F (mid-V B.c.) 


tovs d€ vouilovras ab’t@v yevvarordtous elvat Kal opunbévras 
amo Tod mputavniov Tay APnvaiwy ex BapBdpwv mador7oijoacba 
yuvatka@v. 

“(Herodotus says that) those who thought themselves to be the most 
noble of them (the Ionians) and who had set out from the Athenian 
prytaneion fathered children by barbarian women.” 


23 IGI?, 35c, 21 post 445 B.C. 
[xaAdoar dé / ros Beop|os es ro mpluTavetov emi yodua és adprov] 
Resolved... “‘to invite the ambassadors (from Kolophon) to 
Xenia in the prytancion on the next day.” 
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24 IGI?, 49, 14-15 442/T B.C. 
[xaA]éoar 5€ Kai én[i yoeva ../....]bev és ro mpu[ravetjo[v] 
€os av &. [Abeveow] 

Resolved . . . “to invite (a judge from Eretria) to Xenia in the pry- 
taneion while he is in Athens.” 


The text given here is from Hesperia VI (1937) 323. 
25  Cratinus apud Plutarch, Solon XXV, 1 Ca. 440 B.C. 


mpos Tob LdAwvos Kat Apaxovtos olor viv 
dpvyovow dn Tas Kdxpus Tois KUpBeow 


“(I swear) by Solon and Draco with whose kyrbeis they now roast 
the barley.” 


Plutarch is quoting from a play of Cratinus who refers to 
the wooden tablets (kyrbeis) upon which were inscribed the 
laws of Solon which Plutarch had seen in the Athenian pry- 
taneion (A 211). The passage is included here because the 
allusion by Cratinus to food in connection with the kyrbeis 
fits well with the location of the laws of Solon by the third 
quarter of the fifth century B.c. See chapter three, pp. 43-44, 
note I4. 


26 IGI?, 77, 4-18 431-421 B.C. 
[€var rev oireow tev €]u mputaveior mpdrov ev Tét [h/vepoddvrer 
yevoprevot Klara ta m[d|tpia* éxeita toto. Apy/[odio Kai rotcu 
Apioroyé|rovos, hds av & eyyutdro yévos | [det ho mpecBuraros, 
évat K]at adroior rev aireat|y Kai e[x/ydvoior humapyev Sopecalv 
‘ 3 ‘ A \ / ‘ ~ / ‘ n~ 
mapa Afevaiov kata ta [S|edou/[eva: Kat tov pdvreov hos alv 
ho Améddov avhéAlea| éx|cleyope/[vos 7a vopipa AaBev mavrals 
‘ \ ‘ ‘ 4 n“ > / A U ? ~ 
aireaw Kai Td Aourov hos av /[avhéAe rev aireow €vat] adrotor 
Kata tavTd. Kall homda/or verixéxace "Odvyriact] € ITvOot 
“ a” Ld A ‘ > al - b) ~ \ 
€ hIcOpot € Nepwélar ros y/vprixds dydvas, evar adrjotou rev 
aiteow e€v mputavelio/t Kai aAAas idiat Tiwas pos T& ouréoeL 
Kara tal[vrd], €[ze/tra AaBev rev aitreow ev] Tdt mpuTaveion 
ho[m|oco[t reOpi/mmor reAeion € himmor K\éAete vevi[K]exace 
"Odvyriface € {| LTvO0t € hlobud. € Nepéar é] vKéooor 70 
Aowrd|v]. &vae [5€ adrfoto. tas Tiysds Kata Ta és Tléev oréAe[v] 
, 
yeypap[p]éva. 
‘First there shall be Sitesis in the prytaneion for him who is the 
Hierophantes according to custom; then for whomever is the oldest 
male descendant of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, to them shall be 
the gift according to the grants of the Athenians; and to all those of 
the Manteis whom Apollo the expounder of customs should choose 
to have Sitesis, to these shall be Sitesis in the same way. Also those 
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who have won the gymnastic games at Olympia or Delphi or Isthmia 
or Nemea shall have Sitesis in the prytaneion and other honors in 
addition to Sitesis in the same way; then those shall have Sitesis in 
the prytaneion who have won a four horse chariot race or a horse 
race at Olympia or Delphi or Isthmia or Nemea, or shall win in the 
future. They shall have the honors according to the things written 
on the stele.” 


This inscription, of great importance for the information 
which it provides about the regular recipients of Sitesis in the 
Athenian prytaneion during the late fifth century B.c., is 
unfortunately mutilated in the important area between men- 
tion of the honors awarded to the descendants of Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton and to the victors in the Pan-Hellenic games. 
The most which can be said with certainty is that there was 
another type of recipient of a politico-religious nature. The 
text presented here is that of Ostwald, AJPh 72 (1951) 24-46, 
who restored the manteis, and earlier in the text, the hiero- 
phantes, as the now lost honorees. My agreement with Ostwald 
is based on the other evidence which we have for the presence 
of the manteis in the prytaneion and their receipt of Sitesis 
there (e.g., A 250, 252), but there is room for disagreement 
with such a restoration, and this disagreement has not been 
lacking. The debate has centered around the possible presence 
of the exegetai as honorees in the text. That the exegetai are 
not elsewhere attested as beneficiaries in the prytaneion has 
been pointed out by Oliver, AJPh 75 (1954) 173, but one 
should note the views of Bloch, AJPh 74 (1953) 407 ff., and 
HSCP 1957, 37 ff., as well as the connection between the 
prytaneion and the exegetai as revealed by (A 196-202) below. 


27 IGI?, 78, 4-6 431-421 B.C. 
76. [Azd/AAov Oioa, emlede dveiAev Eavtdov eyoeyere[v yevd/ 
pevov Adevaiolis, Opdvov te éxocAév ev 7ét mp[vtavéo/t orpduara 
map|é[yo|vras hos KdAdora 

Resolved . . . “to sacrifice to Apollo since he has chosen himself to 
be the exegete to the Athenians, and to pick out a throne in the 
prytaneion supplying the most lovely coverings.” 


As pointed out by Oliver, AJPh 75 (1954) 166-169, the 
inscription is too fragmentary to be certain that prytaneion is to 
be restored. 


28 SEG X, 64b, 32-33 Ca. 430 B.C. 
[rev Bevdty Kai tov AeAomrev apé|cacbat dia. trop /[wés amo rés 
éoTias Tés EK TO mputaveio.| 
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“Bendis and Deloptes are to be propitiated by a procession from the 
hearth in the prytaneion.” 


Cf. (A 179) below. 


29 IGI?, 58, 7-9 ca. 428 B.C. 
[xaAdéoor Se rel/vy mpeoBeiay tév Adv[raiov emi yoda es TO 
mpu/T|avetov és atipiov. 

Resolved... “‘to invite the embassy of Aphytis to Xenia in the 
prytaneion on the next day.” 


30 IG I, 60, 16-18 427/6 B.C. 
K[aAéoar rev mpecBelav 7]/6v Murirevaiov emi x[odva és 70 
mputavetov és] | avdjprov 

Resolved ... “to invite the embassy of Mytilene to Xenia in the 
prytaneion on the next day.” 


31 IGI?, 149, 5-7 429/8 or 421/0 B.C. 
ka/Aéoau pev ..... Jatov [roy ....°.... /....] emt xoena és 
70 mp|vraveto/v 

Resolved . . . “to invite (a proxenos) to Xenia in the prytaneion.” 


32 Aristophanes, Ach. 124-127 425 B.C. 

tov BactrAéws ofBadpov 1) BovAr cadet 

eis TO TpuTavetov 

tabra S47’ obk ayxovn; 

Kateit’ éyw S47’ evOadi orparevopar, 

tovs de evilew oddéror’ icye: y’ 7) Opa. 
Herald: “The Boule invites the Eye of the King into the prytaneion.”’ 
Dikaiopolis: “Don’t that beat all? Here I am playing at soldiers, 
while the door is never closed to them for Xenia.” 


The “Eye” of the King is the ambassador Pseudartabus. 


33 IGI?, 67, 6-7 424? B.C. 
[kaAéoa dé adros Kai emt yaléua es 7d | [zpuraveiov és atpiov] 
Resolved . . . “to invite them (ambassadors of Oeniadai) to Xenia 
in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


34 Aristophanes, Equites 167-168 424 B.C. 
BovAny marioes Kal orpatnyovs KAaoTdaets 
djoes, dvdd&es, ev mputaveiw Aatkdoeis. 
“You (the Sausage Seller) will wipe your feet on the Boule and cut 
the generals down to size, tie them up and throw them into jail, and 
consort with low women in the prytaneion.” 
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35 Aristophanes, Equites 281-284 424 B.C. 
vai pa Mia Kdywye Todrov, 6Tt Kev TH Koide 
€odpapwy és TO mpuTavetov, elra maAw exe? mréa. 
vy Ai’ e€dywv ye tamdppn@’, du’ dprov Kai Kpéas 
kal Téwayos, od ITepixAens od« 7€iwOn mutore. 
Sausage Seller: “I denounce this man (Kleon) because he enters 
the prytaneion with an empty belly and goes out again with it 
full.” 
Demosthenes: “And he carries out forbidden exports of which 
Perikles was never thought worthy, wheat bread and meat and fish 


fillet.” 


36 Aristophanes, Equites 535 424 B.C. 
dv xphv dia tas mpotéepas vikas mivew ev TH mpvtaveiw 
“(Cratinus) ... who ought for his former victories to drink in the 

prytaneion.” 


In this passage Aristophanes has substituted mivew for the 
expected Seumvetv. Does the play on words merely reflect 
the inebriate qualities of Cratinus, or is there an indication that 
successful playwrights usually received entertainment in the 
prytaneion? In the latter case, the pun would have the force of 
disparaging the work of Aristophanes’ rival; the plays of 
Cratinus are worthy of drink, but not of food. 


37. Aristophanes, Equites 575-578 424 B.C. 
Kal otparnyos ovd’ av els 

T&Y po TOD aiTnow ATH’ épopevos KXeaiverov: 

viv 5° éav pa7) mpoedpiav dépwor Kai ra atria, 

od payeiobai dacw. 
“Before this not one of the generals begged Sitesis consulting 
Kleainetos; but now they say they will not fight if they don’t get 
their front row seats and their meals.” 


38 Aristophanes, Equites 709 424 B.C. 
amrovuyi® gov Tay mpuTaveiw ouria. 

Sausage Seller: “I'll scratch out your (Kleon’s) meals in the pry- 

taneion.” 


39 Aristophanes, Equites 766 424 B.C. 
eUYOMaL ..... 
wWotrep vuvi pndev Spacas Seirveiv ev TH mputaveiw* 
Kleon: “I pray that, just as I now do nothing (to deserve it), I may 
eat in the prytaneion.”’ 
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40 Aristophanes, Equites 1404 424 B.C. 
Kal o° avtl ToUTwy és TO mpuTavetov Kara. 


Demos: “‘I invite you (the Sausage Seller) into the prytaneion instead 
of them (Kleon and his friends).”’ 


41 Aristophanes, Pax 1084 421 B.C. 
ovrore Seumvyjoeis Ett TOD Aowrod ’v mpvTaveiw. 
“Never again in the future will you eat in the prytaneion.” 


42 IGI?, 95,4 ante 417 B.C. 
[kaAdoar 5é —— | —- emi Seim|vov és 76 mputavetov és [avpiov] 
Resolved ... “to invite [?] to Deipnon in the prytaneion on the 
next day.” 


Although the names and offices of the beneficiaries of this 
decree are lacking, Woodhead, Hesperia 18 (1949) 82, has 
suggested that they were state informers. 


43 SEG X, 108, 27-29 416/5 B.C. 
[kaAdoar] / 5€ adrov [Kai emt Eda | és rd mpuT|avetov e[s avdprov| 
Resolved... “to invite him (a proxenos from Knidos) to Xenia in 
the prytaneion on the next day.” 


44 Andocides, De mysteriis 45 41§ B.C. 
tov b€ Tv Kak@v TovTwy airiov Atoxreidnv ws owripa ovra 
Tis TOAEws emi Cevyous Fyov eis TO mpuTavetov oTEepavwoarTes, 
Kal edeimver exel. 

“The cause of these evils, Diokleides, they led as if he were the 
saviour of the city in a chariot to the prytaneion and put a crown 
on him and he ate there.” 


45  [Andocides], Against Alcibiades 31 415? B.C. 
Omdaot ev apyovTes ev pid ToAE yeyerntat, drevOuvoi eiow, 6 
d€ mavTwy TOV ovppdywv <dpywv> Kai xprhyata AapBavwv 
ovdevds TovTwy bdduKds é€oTw, GAAd To.adra diamvrempaypevos 
oitnow ev mputaveiw eAape. 

“As many as were leaders in a city, they are accountable for their 
administration, but he (Alcibiades) who is a leader of all the allies 
and has wealth is not subject to trial for anything, but doing such 
things he receives Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 


This speech is almost certainly not by Andocides and belongs 
to a much later date, but it purports to be from the early part 
of 415 B.c. In the absence of another date to assign to it, we 
leave it at its assumed time. 
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46 IGI?, 106, 23-24 411-408 B.C. 
[xa]Adoar S5é IToA[v]KAéa kat [Tepard Kai ros per’ adrév Kal 
emt | [yoéua €s| TO mpuTaveiov és avpiov. 

Resolved... “‘to invite Polykles and Peraies and their company 
to Xenia in the prytancion on the next day.” 


The restoration of yaéva és rather than €év1a els follows 
McDonald, AJA 59 (1955) 152. 


47 SEG XII, 37 410/09 B.C. 
45: [kaddoat dé Kai] / emi yoevua tH mpecBelay €s TO mpUTA- 
[vetov és avprov| 

63: KaAdoat Sé Kal emi x[cdvia és avprov] 

Resolved by the Boule... ‘“‘to invite the embassy (of Thracian 
Neapolis) to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 

Resolved by the Demos... “to invite them to Xenia on the next 
day.” 


48 IGI?, 116, 41-43 409/8 B.C. 
tos 5€ mpéoBles Kai] AzoA/[Addopov x]aAéoar és mputavetov 
€[7i yoev|ia e/[s avprov] 

Resolved... “to invite the ambassadors (of Selymbrianos) and 
Apollodoros to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


49 IGI?, 118, 24-26 408/7 B.C. 
kaAéoa dé adrov Kal ém/i E€via és TO mpuTavetov es a/vprov 
Resolved... “to invite him (Oeniades, proxenos from Palais- 
kiathos) to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


50 SEG X, 136, 19-20 407/6 B.C. 
[xaAdoat S€] Kat é/[7i yoda es TO mpvTaveiov és avprov] 
Resolved ... “to invite (the embassy from Carthage) to Xenia in 
the prytaneion on the next day.” 


51 IGI?, 148, 1-2 446-404 B.C. 
Kadéa}a emi [y]odua El...... és TO mpv/Taveiov és a]u[prlov. 
Resolved . . . “to invite E[?] to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next 
day.” 


52 IGI?, 157, 7-9 446-404 B.C. 
[kardoa S€ Kai emi yoev[t/a adrov és 76 mpu]raveiov [és / avprov] 
Resolved . . . “to invite him (a proxenos) to Xenia in the prytaneion 
on the next day.” 


53 IGI?, 136 446-404 B.C. 
[xaAdoar 5€ -— | --- és] To mpu[ravetov és atprov| 
Resolved . . . “to invite [?] into the prytaneion on the next day.” 
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54 Hesperia 7 (1938) 274, 4 446-404 B.C. 
[xaAdoar de aliroy Kali és To mpuravetor | és avpiov] 
Resolved . . . “to invite him into the prytaneion on the next day.” 


This whole restoration has been rejected by McDonald, 
AJA 59 (1955) 154, because of the unparalleled use of the ad- 
verbial «ai before the prepositional phrase. 


55 IGII?2, 1, 37-38 405 B.C. 
[xardoat 5’ Evpjayov [ai d]etzvov és rd mpuraveéor | [és avprov] 
Resolved . . . “to invite Eumachos to Deipnon in the prytaneion on 
the next day.” 


See (A 58) below with accompanying note. 


56  Andocides, De mysteriis 78 405 B.C. 
n €€ Apeiov mdyou 7 THv eferav 7) ek mpuTavetov 7) AeAduwiov 
dixacbeiow bd TOv Bacirewy 7 emt dovw ris ore duy?) 7) Pavaros 
Kateyvwobn 7 odayedow 7 TUpavvors. 

“Those who either by the Areopagus or the ephetai or in the pry- 
taneion or the Delphinion by the Kings have been condemned 
and are now in exile or under a death sentence for homicide 
or manslaughter or attempting a tyranny.” 


Text of MacDowell, Andokides (Oxford, 1962). This is the 
decree of Patrokleides passed after Aegospotamoi to reinstate 
banished citizens except those listed above. Even a casual 
reading of this amnesty law and the so-called eighth law on 
Solon’s thirteenth axon quoted by Plutarch (A 13) will show 
that there is a relationship between them. It is not so easy, 
however, to define that connection. Since one might have 
assumed that the Solonian version had served as his model it, 
is surprising that Patrokleides mentions, as his precedent, only 
the law of 481/o B.c. There would seem to be two possible 
explanations for Patrokleides’ failure to mention Solon. One 
is that the law of 481/o is an intermediate step between the 
Solonian version and this decree, and was cited as the more 
recent precedent. This assumption would require the existence 
of a system of archives in Athens extending back to the early 
sixth century B.c. The other explanation is that the law is not 
Solonian, but was only attributed to Solon after a fourth 
century revision of the Athenian code. See chapter three, 
pp- 43-44, note 14; cf. Hignett, A History of the Athenian 
Constitution (Oxford 1952) 311-313. 


57 IG I, 106a, 10-11 ante 404/3 B.C. 


[xardoar dé ad|rw Kal emi Edna és [7d mpuravéov é/s avpiov] 
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Resolved... “to invite them (two proxenoi) to Xenia in the 
prytaneion on the next day.” 


58 IGIP,1 403/2 B.C. 
50-51: Kkadéoat dé Kat emi | [Seixvov riv mpecBleiav Trav Lapiwv 
€s TO mpuTaveov €s avptov 

54-55: Kkadéoa d€ tHv mpecBeiav trav Lapiwy emi Setrvov | [es 
TO mpuTavel|ov es avprov 

63: [kaAdoa dé emi E€via Lapios rd|s WKovtas és TO mputavéov 
€s avptov 

74-75: kadéoa dé x[al emi Eleva / [és ro mputavéov Kat Loony 
Kal Tos vés| Kal Lapiwv ros em[iSnudvrals 

50-51: Resolved... “to invite the embassy of the Samians to 
Deipnon in the prytaneion on the next day.” 

54-55: Resolved . . . “to invite the embassy of the Samians to Deip- 
non in the prytaneion on the next day.” 

63: Resolved . . . “to invite the Samians who have arrived to Xenia 
in the prytaneion on the next day.” 

74-75: Resolved... “‘to invite Poses and his sons and the Samians 
who are in town to Xenia in the prytaneion.” 


These four passages and (A $5) above are all from the same 
stone, although (A 55) was passed into law two years before 
being inscribed. The first of those presented here (lines 50-51) 
is part of a decree reaffirming the privileges granted to the 
Samians for their loyalty two years before. The second (54—-55) 
is part of a rider which reaffirms these privileges once again. 
The third is part of a decree commending Poses who is 
apparently one of the “Samians who have arrived,” while the 
last passage is part of a rider confirming the validity of the 
previous passage. It is not clear why Xenia has replaced 
Deipnon as the honor to be granted in these last two cases, 
since we would expect that the rights of citizenship for the 
Samians evidenced in the earlier law would still be in effect, 
but Poses and his company might be part of another group of 
Samians not included in the grants of the earlier decree. 


59 Hesperia 40 (1971) 281, 11-12 403/2 B.C. 
... 6€ ro/is dpdavolis] dzodibwlor ....2°....]76 | mpuravei- 


oe 


Resolved ... “to grant to the orphans . . [?] . . the prytaneion.” 


The text of this decree, concerned with provisions for the 
orphans of citizens who had died under the Thirty, is so 
poorly preserved in the area where the prytaneion is mentioned 
that we cannot be sure even of the case of the word. Rather 
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than the accusative, it seems more likely to have been a genitive 
with a preposition (€x or azo), but we can not be certain. For 
one interpretation of the significance of the prytancion in this 
text, see chapter one, pp. 19-20. 


60 IGII?, 6, 17-19 post 403/2 B.C. 
Ka/A€aat S€ Kai ei E€via Ed/pumvdov és to mputaveio/v €s avpiov 
Resolved... “to invite Eurypylos (a proxenos) to Xenia in the 
prytaneion on the next day.” 


61 IGII2, 13b, 6-8 399/8 B.C. 
[kaAdoar S€ | aldrov Kal ro[v dov emi Edija és ro mpura[véov és 
avp.ov| 

Resolved... “to invite him (Aristeas of Achaea) and his son to 
Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


62 Plato, Apology 36d 399 B.C. 
ok €o8’ 6 tt pGAXov, & avdpes AOnvaior, mpémer oUTWS, ws TOV 
To.ovrov avdpa ev mputaveiw oiretobar, 7oAD ye padAdXov 7 el TIS 
bpav Urmrw 7 ovvwpld« 7 Cevyer vevicnxev "OAvyriaow: ....... 
et obv Set pe Kata 70 Sixaov THis a€las Tysdoba, TovTOV TYL@pmat 
€v T7puTaveiw oiTHCEws. 

Socrates: ““Is it not more fitting, Athenians, that such a man should 
be fed in the prytaneion rather than someone who has won in the 
horse race or the two or four horse chariot race at Olympia? . . . If 
I must assess justly a worthy punishment, I propose this, Sitesis in 
the prytaneion.” 


63 Cicero, De oratore I, 54, 232 (399 B.C.) 
Quod cum interrogatus Socrates esset, respondit, sese meruisse, ut amplissi- 
mis honoribus et praemiis decoraretur, et ei victus quotidianus in prytaneo 
publice praeberetur; qui honos apud Graecos maximus habetur. 

“When Socrates was asked this, he replied that he was worthy of 
being decorated with the most splendid honors and rewards, and 
daily sustenance should be provided for him at public expense in the 
prytaneion—an honor which is of the highest among the Greeks.” 


64 Diogenes Laertius II, 42 (300 B.c.) 
évexa pev, elre, tov diatermpaypevwv Ti@pmar tHV Siknv Tis 
€v TpuTaveiw OLTHTEWS. 

“*On account of my actions,’ he (Socrates) said, “I should be 
honored justly with Sitesis in the prytaneion.’”’ 


65 IGII?, 17 394/3 B.C. 
II-12: kaAéoar dé LOdpu[v rov Odorov emi Edvifa es a]dprov és 
TO mputaveto|r] 
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34-35: Kadeoa dé adl[rov emi detm]/vor eis r[d] mpuravetov eis 
avptov 

11-12: Resolved by the Boule... “to invite Sthorys the Thasian 
to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 

34-35; Resolved by the Demos... “to invite him to Deipnon in 
the prytaneion on the next day.” 


In between these two passages, the Demos has changed the 
recommendation of the Boule to include a grant of citizenship 
to Sthorys; thus he was to have received Xenia in the prytan- 
eion, but now, as a citizen, is entitled to Deipnon there. 


66 IGII, 19b, 10-11 394/3 B.c. 
[xaAéoat] emi Setmvov [és 7o mpuraveiov | és avprov] 
Resolved .. . “to invite (a new citizen from Rhodes, Phil . . . des) 


to Deipnon in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


67 IGII?, 21, 17-18 390-89 B.C. 
Ka[A€oa ei Setmvov eis | TO mpuTavetlov eis atp|tov] 
Resolved... “to invite (the ambassador of King Seuthes) to 
Deipnon in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


68 IG II?, 22, 11-12 390/89 B.C. 
klaAéoar S€ ITa[....°....0v Kal Edufa els 7d [mputavetov és 
avprov| 

Resolved... “to invite Pa[?] to Xenia in the prytaneion on the 
next day.” 

69 Plato, Protagoras 337d ca. 390 B.C. 


e a > ‘ ‘ 4 4 / ~ / > 7 / 
nas odv aicypov THY pev Pvow TV Tpaypatwv eidévar codwra- 
\ wm” ~ e / ‘ > ] \ ~ ~ 
tous d€ ovras Tav “EAAnvwy, Kat Kar’ avto TotTo viv avveAndv- 
Odtas ths te “EAAdSos eis adto 76 mputaveiov THs aodias Kai 
avTis Tis 7oAEews eis TOV péytoTov Kal oABiwiTaTov olkov TOvde, 
\ / ~ > / ¥ > / 3 > ° 
pndev tovrov Tod afimpatos afiov amodyvacba, add’ worep 
tovs pavdoratous Tav avOpuirrwv Siadépecbar adAArAots. 
“It would be shameful if we, knowing the nature of things and being 
the wisest of the Greeks, and having now assembled for this very 
purpose in the very prytaneion of Greece and in the greatest and 
wealthiest house of wisdom and of this city (the house of Kallias), 
display nothing worthy of this reputation, but argue with one another 
like the poorest of men.” 


70 ~~ Isaeus V, 47 ca. 389 B.C. 
eBovdAnOyns padAov Arkavoyévous Kadreiabar bos 7) Appodiov, 
drepidwv prev THv €v mpuTaveiw oitnow, Katadpovnoas Se 
mpoedpi@v Kal areAei@v, a Tots €& exeivwy yeyovoar dédorar. 
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“You wished to be called the son of Dikaiogenes rather than the son 
of Harmodios, despising the Sitesis in the prytaneion, disdaining the 
seats of honor, and the exemptions which were given to the 
descendants of these men.” 


71 JIGII?, $1, 15-17 ante 387/6 B.C. 
[xardoa S/é] wai Elda An..%.. és r]/d mputavélov és avpiov] 
Resolved... “to invite Ak[?] (a proxenos) to Xenia in the pry- 
taneion on the next day.” 


72 IGII?, §3, 9-10 ante 387/6 B.C. 
ka[Ada]au S€ Kal éx/[i] E€[uja Didrvrov [els ro mput[avéov] és 
auptov 

Resolved... “to invite Philytos (a proxenos) to Xenia in the 
prytaneion on the next day.” 


73. IGII?, $4, 7-8 ante 387/6 B.c. 
[kaAdoa: S€ adrov Kal emi Eda é/[s to mputavéov és avptov] 
Resolved . . . “to invite him (a proxenos) to Xenia in the prytaneion 
on the next day.” 


74 IGII*, 24, 15-17 387/6 B.C. 
KaAdécat d[é Aplyummlov Kal ros adAo]/s mpécBes tds Oacilwr 
és] 7o mp[vtavéov és adp]/tov emt Era 

Resolved . . . “to invite Archippos and the other ambassadors of the 
Thasians to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


75 IGII?, 29 386/5 B.C. 
4-5: k[add]oa: 5é adrov emt Eév[i]/a eis to mputavetov ets avprov 
17-18: kaAéoa adrov emi Eda eis t[O 7]/putavetor eis avprov 
Resolved by the Boule . . . “to invite him (a proxenos) to Xenia in 
the prytaneion on the next day.” 

Resolved by the Demos... “to invite him to Xenia in the pry- 
taneion on the next day.” 


76 IGII?, 33, 3-5 385/4 B.c. 
[xaA/é]oa d[é xlat e[mi Ea adjros é[s 76 mpu/tlaveiov es 
[avpror] 

Resolved . . . “‘to invite them (a group of exiled Thasians) to Xenia 
in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


77 IGII?, 34, 32-34 378/7 B.C. 
[kaA/eoar dé tiv mpeoBiav ri]v trav Xilwy emi / Léa és ro 
mputave|tov és avpi[or] 

Resolved . . . “to invite the embassy of the Chians to Xenia in the 
prytaneion on the next day.” 
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78 IGII?, 70, 14-17 ante 378/7 B.C. 
[emaweloar 5€ Avrioylov K/ai Lrépavjov Kai Evpu[mvAov | Kai 
kaX€a]a: émi Se[ivov és / ro mputav]etov és [avprov] 

Resolved... “‘to honor Antiochos and Stephanos and Eurypylos 
(Athenians) and call them to Deipnon in the prytaneion on the next 


day.” 


79 IGII?, 81, 12-14 ante 378/7 B.C. 
[xaAdoar 5€ ..../...]ov emi dua [eis ro mpuraveiov | <«is] 
avp.ov 


Resolved . . . “to invite [?] (a Megarian) to Xenia in the prytaneion 
on the next day.” 


80 IGII?, 84 ante 378/7 B.C. 
7-9: [ka]Adoar S/[é KJai emi Edna [e]is ro mpu/[r]aveiov eis 
av[p]ov 

12-15: KaAdéoa S€ Kai én[i] E€via [ToA/vyapridny Kali] AnABia- 
5/nv tov tov adro [elis to mputav/etov eis adprov 

Resolved by the Boule... “to invite them to Xenia in the pry- 
taneion on the next day.” 

Resolved by the Demos... “to invite Polychartides and his son 
Alcibiades to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


81 IGII?, 40 378/7 B.C. 
2-4: [kaAdoa]: 5€ Kai ra OnBlaiwy / mpéoBy ---]lov emi Edna 
és 70 [77/puravetov és avprov] 

7-12: Kal @edmourov xa/[i ....°.... Kal tov Tpt|jpapyxov 
Apioroplalyo/[v Kat Kadrdoat emi Sei]mvov és ro mputaveilov 
| és avpiov. erawéoa] dé Kal Avripayov roy [./.....%..... 
tov Mu|riAnvaiov cat Kadéoa/|t éxi Seimvov es ro mpluraveiov 
€s avp.ov 

Resolved... “‘to invite the embassy of the Thebans and [?] to 
Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 

Resolved... “‘to invite Theopompos and [?] and the trierarch 
Aristomachos to Deipnon in the prytaneion on the next day. To 
honor Antimachos the... of Mytilene and invite him to Deipnon 
in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


82 IGII?, 41, 12-14 378/7 B.C. 
[kaAéoar 5€ rovs mpéo/Bers trav Bullavriiwv emi Ed/ia] es ro 
mputavetov es [avp]|/tov 

Resolved... “to invite the ambassadors of the Byzantines to 
Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 
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83. IGII?, 95, 9-11 377/6 B.C. 
[erawéoa 5€ AmodAAwr/idnv Kai Kadrléoa eénli Edna eis To 
mpuTavetov €i/s avpiov] 

Resolved ...“‘to honor Apollonides (a proxenos) and invite him 
to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


84 SEG XXI, 230, 4-6 Ca. 377 B.C. 
[x/aA]éoa Sé€ [ros mpéoBes ro/s 7|Kovrals emi Setmvov és | ro] 
mput|avetov és avpiov] 

Resolved... “‘to invite the ambassadors who have arrived (from 
Arethousa in Euboea) to Deipnon in the prytaneion on the next 


day.” 
85 Hesperia 10 (1941) 337, 12-13 400-375 B.C. 


[xaA€oau Sé aldrov Kai [eri Edvia és To | mpuTaveiov és] avpiov 
Resolved . . . “to invite him (a foreigner) to Xenia in the prytaneion 
on the next day.” 


86 IGII?, 102, 13-16 375-373 B.C. 
K[at kaAéolat emt Eévia rod[s | mpé]oBes [rods wap’ Au|dvro Kal 
tovs tle/udb]evrals dad 76 Srjpyo] emi Setmvov eis/[ro mpuravetov 
eis avp|.ov 

Resolved ... “to invite the ambassadors from Amyntas to Xenia 
and those sent by the Demos to Deipnon in the prytaneion on the 
next day.” 


87 Michel 91, 13-15 369/8 B.C. 
€[z]awéoa dé [Tv6ddw/pov tov Arjdov Kai x[a]Ado[a]e [zi] 
féua eis TO mputa/veiov eis Tpitnv Nuepay. 

Resolved ... “to honor Pythodoros the Delian (a proxenos) and 
invite him to Xenia in the prytaneion on the third day.” 


88 IGII?, 107, 24-34 368/7 B.C. 
erawéaa S€ tovs mpéoBers rods | [zeud|Oevras eis MuriAjvnv 
‘ / > 4 7 > A 7 > wy / 
Kal KaAéoau emt Seimvov eis / [ro mpu|ravetov eis avpiov. kaAéoat 
5€ Kai tods ovvédpo[v/s rods] MuriAnvaiwy emi via eis ro 

“ > Ed ld A ‘ ‘ / ~ 
mputav|elio[v] ets ad[pi/ov. k]aAdoar S€ Kai rods avvédpous Tay 
Mnfopvatuv / [wat A]vriccaiwy KaL ’ Epeciwy Kat TTvuppaiwv emt 
E[éua | eis tld mputavetov els atpiov...emawéaa dé tods 
mpeoBes | [rod]s meudvevras eis AdooBov T[t]udvofov Kai 
Avrodvuxlov x]ai Al[p|ioromeiOnv Kai KaAdom adtods émi deimvov 
ei/[s t]o mpuravetov eis avpiov. 

Resolved... “to honor the ambassadors sent to Mytilene and 
invite them to Deipnon in the prytaneion on the next day; to 
invite the delegates from Mytilene to Xenia in the prytaneion on the 
next day; to invite the delegates of Methymna and Antissa and 
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Eresos and Pyrrha to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day; 
...to honor Timonothos and Autolykos and Aristopeithes, the 
ambassadors sent to Lesbos, and invite them to Deipnon in the 
prytaneion on the next day.” 


89 IGII2, 141, 25-28 376-360 B.C. 
Kadéoa/i dé emi E€via Tov HKovra Tapa | 76 Lidwviwv BactAéws 
€s TO mputa/vetov és avptov. 

Resolved... “to invite the one who has come from the King of 
Sidon to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


90 IGII, 109b 363/2 B.C. 
5-7: kaddoar [S¢ Aoruxparny Kal ros per’ | aldré emi E€via [eis 
TO mputaveiov eis ad]/prov 

29-31: Kadéo/ar 5€ Aorl[u|xparn [ai ros] ple]ra Aoruxparo/s 
emt £évia és TO TpuTaveov es avpLov 

Resolved by the Boule... “to invite Astykrates and those with 
him (fugitives condemned by the Amphictyonic Council) to Xenia 
in the prytaneion on the next day.” 

Resolved by the Demos... “‘to invite Astykrates and those with 
him to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


91 IGII?, 110, 18-19 363/2 B.C. 
Kadéoar dé [kai | Me]lvéAaov emi Eevia eis TO mputaveiov ets 
[avprov| 

Resolved . . . “to invite Menelaos (who had helped the Athenians in 
the wars in Chalcidice) to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


92 IGII?, 111, $5-56 362/T B.C. 
Kadéoat abros emi [E]é[via eis t]O mpuraveiov és / avprov 
Resolved ... “to invite them (ambassadors from Kea) to Xenia in 
the prytaneion on the next day.” 


93 IGII?, 146, 3-5 ante 361 B.C. 
[xaAdoa dé / aldrov emi Edvila eis 7d mputaveiov eis | avdprlov 
Resolved . . . “to invite him to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next 


day.” 


94 IGII*, 116, 38 361/0 B.C. 
k/[aAr€]oat adres [emi Eleva [e]és [ro rp]ura[ve]iov [eis] avdpx/[ov] 
Resolved . . . “to invite them (ambassadors of the Thessalian League) 
to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


95 IGII?, 124 357/6 B.C. 
9: KaAdo[at aldros é€[z]t Edvia eis 7d mpu[rav/etov] ets adpiov 
12: KaA[éoa/i] emi Setmvov eis ro mputl[alvetov és [a]vprov 
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Resolved... “to invite them (ambassadors from Karystos) to 
Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 

Resolved . . . “to invite (the Athenian ambassadors to Karystos) to 
Deipnon in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


96 IGII?, 127, 30-34 356/5 B.C. 
/ > / > ‘ al > v > / 
Kal[Aéo]ar emi Edvia és | [7d mputaveiov ets] altpiov: emawécl|ar 
dé kai [eoidva|k/ta Kai Kadéoa emi Seimvov és 76 mputav]eiov 

> Ll ‘ \ ; ee / \ / A Lid 

els avpto/[v Kadéoar S€ emi E€via tods mpéaBes tos %|KovTas 
mapa T/[@v dAAwv Baoiréwv ei|s t[o] 7[p]u[r]avetor [e]is adprov. 
Resolved . . . “to invite them (the brother and ambassador of King 
Ketriporis) to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day; to honor 
Peisianax (the Athenian ambassador to Ketriporis) and invite him 
to Deipnon in the prytaneion on the next day; to invite the ambas- 
sadors who have come from the other kings to Xenia in the pry- 
taneion on the next day.” 


97 IGII?, 149, 11-14 ante 355 B.C. 
exaweoat | [d€ rods mpéoPes tT]Gv AOnvaiwy ros weudpbevras | 
[kat tos mpéoPeis rols ek TOV ovppdywv Kal Kadrd/[oar emi 
Seimvov és T]o mputavetov els avpov. 

Resolved . . . “to honor the ambassadors of the Athenians who were 
sent and the ambassadors from the allies (Euboean cities) and invite 
them to Deipnon in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


98 Michel 1458, 20-22 355/4 B.C. 
[erravéeaat dé Di] /Aioxov kai kad€oa|t emi E€ia els 76 77]/puraveio|[r] 
eis ad[p]t[ov] 

Resolved... “‘to honor Philiskos (a proxenos) and invite him to 
Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


99 IGII?, 132, 16-17 355/4 B.C. 
[kaAéoau dle adrov [emt Ev/ta eis ro mpuravet|o[v] ets [adpror] 
Resolved . . . “to invite him (a proxenos) to Xenia in the prytaneion 
on the next day.” 


100 JG II2, rs1, 8-0 ante 353/2 B.C. 
KaA[éoat 5€ Kal emi €€via €/s ro] mpulraveiov els avprov] 
Resolved . . . “to invite [?] to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next 
day.” 


101 JGII*, 161, 4-6 ante 353/2 B.C. 
karéoa|t a/drovs emi Eda és ro] mpuraveio[v | és avptov] 
Resolved . . . “to invite them (proxenoi) to Xenia in the prytaneion 
on the next day.” 
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102 IG II?, 182, 9-10 ante 353/2 B.C. 
kadéaat d€ adrovs emi £évi[a es 7d mput|/avetov eis adprov 
Resolved . . . “to invite them (proxenoi) to Xenia in the prytaneion 
on the next day.” 


103 IG II?, 188, 12-13 ante 353/2 B.C. 
[xaA]éoar 5€ kai [....4.... ] és 76 mpuralv/etov eis avprov] 
Resolved ... “to invite [?] (a proxenos) to the prytaneion on the 
next day.” 


The text presented here is that of McDonald, AJA 59 (1955). 
104 IG II?, 193, 2-3 ante 353/2 B.C. 


Ka[Aéoat Se] LIp[Srw rov Oaciov | xjai emi Elevjia efis ro 
m|put|avetov eis atip/tjov 

Resolved . . . “to invite Protis of Thasos to Xenia in the prytaneion 
on the next day.” 


105 IGII?, 197, 5-7 ante 353/2 B.C. 
[xaAdoa Sé x] /ai ei Eda es [7d mputaveiov és a]/tpiov 
Resolved . . . “to invite [?] to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next 
day.” 


106 Demosthenes, Against Aristokrates 645 352 B.C. 
Téraprov roiwuv dAdo pos tovtos Tovmi mputavetw* Todto & 
eoriv, eav AiBos 7 EvAov 7 aidnpos 7 TL TOLOdDTOV EuTrecov TmaTakyn, 
Kal tov pev Badrdvr’ ayvo# tis, avto 8° «dH Kai Eyn TO TOV Pdvov 
elpyaopevov, TovTos evratOa Aayydverat. 

“In addition to these there is a fourth court, that in the prytaneion. 
Its function is that, if a stone or piece of wood or iron or any such 
thing should fall and strike someone, and one is ignorant of the 
person who threw it, but knows and has the instrument of the mur- 
der, he takes action against these things there.” 


107 Demosthenes, Against Aristokrates 663b 352 B.C. 
tote Sxzrov Tobr’, w avdpes A@nvaior, dtu yaAkijs etKdvos ovons 
map tpiv “Idicpdre: Kal ovrjcews ev mputaveiw Kal Swpedv 
Kal Tys@v aAAwy. 

“T suppose you know, Athenians, that Iphikrates had a bronze 
statue and Sitesis in the prytaneion and gifts and other honors from 
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you. 


108 Demosthenes, Against Polykles 13 Ca. 350? B.C. 
Kat 6 dijpos axovoas taba emjveod té pe, Kai emi Seimvov eis 
TO T7puTavetov exdAecev. 

“And the Demos, hearing these things, praised me (Apollodoros, a 
trierarch) and invited me to Deipnon in the prytaneion.” 
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109 JIG II*, 245, 11-12 mid-IV B.c. 
[kaA€]oat dé Kal emi Eda [ros peta | .. 2... Jos és adprov 
Resolved ... “to invite them (Boeotian refugees) to Xenia on the 
next day.” 


110 IG II, 206, 35-36 349/8 B.C. 
émalwéoa 5€ Oeoyevy/v Klai [xa]A€[c]a[c] e[zi Edna eis ro 
mput/avetov eis avpiov| 

Resolved ... “to honor Theogenes (a proxenos) and invite him 
to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


111 IGII*, 210, 14-15 349/8 B.C. 
[rods mpéoBers +t/dv] AxavOiwv Kat A[iewy Kal Kadéoa emi 
Eéua | és] ro mpuraveiov [eis avprov] 

Resolved . .. “to invite the ambassadors of Akanthos and Dion to 
Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


112 IGII2, 212, 52-53 347/6 B.C. 
Kadéoat abrovs emi E€via eis TO mputa[ve]/tov els adprov 
Resolved... “‘to invite them (ambassadors of Spartokos and 
Paerisades) to Xenia in the prytancion on the next day.” 


113. Demosthenes, De falsa legatione 234 346 B.C. 
=~ / > ‘ U ‘ 4 4 > > ‘ ‘ 
THS Tpwrns exeivns mpeoBelas ypadwy To mpoBovAcuvp’ eye) Kal 
/ > ~ , 7 ? ’ ? ? / é 
madw ev T® Shpw tats exkAnoias, ev als euedAere BovActecbau 
TEpt THs elpyvns, ovdevds oUTe Adyou mw Tapa TOUTWY oT’ 
adikypatos ovtos havepod, TO vopipov €Oos Trodv Kal éemjveca 
TouUTous Kal eis mpuTavetov éexdAeoa. 
“When I wrote the probouleuma about that first embassy and again 
before the people in the assemblies in which you were concerned in 
discussing the peace, since neither unjust word nor deed of theirs 
was exposed, I made the usual proposal and praised them and 
invited them to the prytaneion.” 


114 Demosthenes, De falsa legatione 31 346 B.C. 
7 BovdAr 8 4 pH KwdAvbeic’? axodoa tadnb map’ euot ovr’ 
em7jvece TOUTOUS OUT’ eis TO TpUTavetov HEiwoe KaAdoa. 

“The Boule, not being prevented from hearing the truth from me, 
did not praise them nor think it right to invite them to the pry- 
taneion.” 


115 Aeschines, De falsa legatione 46 346 B.C. 
nN A e ~ 7 ~ tA Ld , ’ 
eypaye yap nuds orepavdca BaddAod oreddvw Exacrov evvoias 
Eveka. Tis Els TOV Ojpuov, Kal KaAéoat emi Seimvov eis TO mpUTavetov 
els avptov. 
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“He (Demosthenes) wrote that each of us should be crowned with 
an olive crown on account of our kindness to the Demos and be 
invited to Deipnon in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


116 IG II?, 218, 21-22 346/5 B.c. 
emraive/aar Sé€ Arooxoupidnv Kai Kadéoar emi Edu[a] / els ro 
mputaveior eis [alupiov. 

Resolved... “‘to praise Dioskourides (an exile from Abdera) and 
invite him to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


117 IG II’, 220, 20-22 344/3 B.C. 
em[awéoat dé kal tods 77/péo)Bets tH[v [TeAAavéwy Kai Kadd/oaz] 
emt €€v|ta eis To mpuraveior | eis] avprov 

Resolved . . . “to praise the ambassadors of Pellania and invite them 
to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


118 IG II, 226, 26-31 343/2 B.C. 
kadéoar 5¢ Apv¥BBav | emi Setmvov eis ro mpurav/etov és avpiov, 
KaAéoar S€ | Kai tods pet’ ApvBBov jrov/tas emi Evia ets TO 
mputavetov és avipiov. 

Resolved .. . “to invite Arybbas to Deipnon in the prytaneion on 
the next day, but to invite those with Arybbas to Xenia in the pry- 
taneion on the next day.” 


This Arybbas had been the King of Molossia until expelled 
by Philip of Macedon. Arybbas then came to Athens where 
he was received and, in the terms of a part of this same in- 
scription, confirmed in the citizenship which had been granted 
to his ancestors. Thus he is invited to Deipnon in the pry- 
taneion while those of his company are to receive Xenia. 


119 Aeschines, De falsa legatione 80 343 B.C. 
Kat yap Tas eiKovas loTare, KaL Tas mpoedpias Kal TOUS orepavous 
Kal Tas ev mpuTaveiw aiTnoaeis SidoTe, ov Tots THY EipHyny amrayyel- 
Aaow, adda trois THY wdynv viKjoaow. 
ee 

You set up statues and award seats of honor and crowns and 
Siteseis in the prytaneion not to those who announce peace, but to 
those who are victorious in battle.” 


120 JIG II?, 228, 16-18 341/0 B.C. 
KaAdéoa to[ds ’EXa]/iovaiovs emi detmvov eis [rd mpu|/ravetov 
eis avptov 

Resolved... ‘to invite the Elaiousians (who have been awarded 
the same privileges as the Athenian colonists in the Chersonesos) to 
Deipnon in the prytaneion on the next day.” 
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121 Theopompos, apud Athenaeus VI, 254b Ca. 340? B.C. 
nv o pev I]vGios é€oriav tis ‘EdAdSos avexnpute, mputavetov de 
‘“Eddbos 6 ducpeveotatos Oedrroptros 6 Pyaas ev aAdows trAjpers 
elvat tas Abjvas AtovvcokoAdkwv Kai vavta@v Kal AwmoduTav, 
evt de yevdopnapripwv Kal cvxodavTav Kai pevdoxAnripwv. 

“, .. (Athens) which the Pythian proclaimed as the hearth of Greece, 
but the most hostile Theopompos said in other places that the 
prytaneion of Greece was the Athens of Dionysos-flatterers and 
sailors and thieves, even of perjurers and sycophants and false 
witnesses.” 


Theopompos has taken the symbolic equation of Athens 
and the prytaneion (cf. A 69, 227) and given it a savage twist, 
for if the equation is valid, and Athens is full of crooks, Greece 
must be even worse since the best people would be in her 
prytaneion, Athens. 


122 IGII?, 232, 15-18 340/39 B.C. 
evraweéoat [dé Kal Tov HKovT|/a ex Tevédov kali KaAéoa adrov] | 
emt £é€via eis T[O mputaveiov e€t]/s avpiov 

Resolved ... “to praise the one who has come from Tenedos and 
invite him to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


123 IG II2, 238, 20-22 338/7 B.C. 
Karé/[car d€ adrovs| emi E€via eis 7d | [zputaveiov] eis adprov 
Resolved ... “to invite them (ambassadors from Andros) to Xenia 
in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


124 IGII*, 251, 10-12 ante 336/5 B.C. 
[xaAgoar S€ Kat adro|/v é[mi E€via és adpiov és 7|/0 [zputaveior] 
Resolved... “‘to invite him (a new citizen) to Xenia in the pry- 
taneion on the next day.” 


There are serious doubts about the text as presented above. 
First, the new citizen should receive Deipnon, not Xenia. 
Second, the sequence of the phrases és adpiov and és ro 
mputaveiov is the reverse of the normal order. Finally, the 
inscription is so fragmentary in this area that restoring enter- 
tainment in the prytancion, although it was normal, is not 
certain here at all. 


125 IG II?, 254, 6-8 ante 336/5 B.C. 
Karé[aar dé... |... Kat tos GAdo|s fhevylovras emi Eda és 
To | mputaveiov és alupzlov 

Resolved... “‘to invite [?] and the other fugitives to Xenia in the 
prytaneion on the next day.” 
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126 IG II, 264, 15-17 ante 336/5 B.C. 
[xaAda]ar Se tov HKovta mapa | [’larpoxAgous é]mi Eda eis TO 
mputa||vetov eis avpiolv 

Resolved ... “to invite the one who has come from Iatrokles to 
Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


127 IGII?, 265, 9-11 ante 336/5 B.C. 
[xa] /A€oa[e dé Kai emi Edvia és 70 7] /puralvetov eis avprov] 
Resolved . . . “to invite (a proxenos) to Xenia in the prytaneion on 
the next day.” 


128 IG II, 274, 8-9 ante 336/5 B.C. 
[kaAdoat emi deimvjov eis 7d mputavei/[ov eis adpiov| 

Resolved ... “to invite (the ambassadors from Sestos) to Deipnon 
in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


129 IG II?, 276, 11-12 ante 336/5 B.C. 
KaAéoat e[z/i févija els TO TpuTave tov els auptov 
Resolved... “to invite (Asklepiodoros) to Xenia in the prytaneion 


on the next day.” 


130 IG II?, 279, 7-8 ante 336/5 B.C. 
K[aAdoar 5€ Biwlva rov [Tryvov emi | E€via eis ro mputaveiov 
elis avp[tov] 

Resolved .. . “to invite Bion of Tenos to Xenia in the prytancion 
on the next day.” 


131 JIG II, 282, 9-11 ante 336/5 B.C. 
Kad€[oa dé | adrov Kat ert] Seimvov eis tO mplut/avetov eis 
av |piov 


Resolved... “‘to invite him (a new citizen) to Deipnon in the 
prytaneion on the next day.” 


132 IG II2, 288, 17-18 ante 336/5 B.C. 
Ka[Adoat emi E€via eis 70 mp|/vtav[etov eis avdprov] 

Resolved ... “‘to invite (proxenoi) to Xenia in the prytaneion on 
the next day.” 


133 IGII*, 302, 5-6 ante 336/5 B.C. 
k]/adrdoar 5¢ ‘HyéAloyov emi E€va eis 76 mpuraveiov e|/is avprov 
Resolved .. . “‘to invite Hegelochos to Xenia in the prytaneion on 
the next day.” 


134 IGII?, 426, 19-20 post 336/5 B.C. 
Kadéa/[ar dé ..2.. emi] Eda els ro / [zpuravetov eis at]prov 
Resolved . . . “to invite [?] (a proxenos) to Xenia in the prytaneion 


on the next day.” 
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135 IGII*, 434, 5-7 post 336/5 B.C. 
[xaAéo/ar ér]i E€via eis 7d rp[vTaveiov els | adpiolv 

Resolved . . . “to invite (a proxenos) to Xenia in the prytaneion on 
the next day.” 


136 IG II?, 435, 11-12 post 336/5 B.C. 
ka[Adoar S€ 12% ./. 2. Kat emt Eda eis tld mpuraveiov eis 
avpt/ov] 


Resolved . . . “to invite (foreign exiles) to Xenia in the prytaneion 
on the next day.” 


137 IG II2, 336b, 2-3 334/3 B.C. 
[xaAéoat] 5€ Apyi[amov emt Setmvov eis | ro mputalvetov eis 
[avpror] 


Resolved... “to invite Archippos (a new citizen) to Deipnon in 
the prytaneion on the next day.” 


138 IG II?, 346, 3-5 332/I B.C. 
[xa]Agoar S[€ Kal a/drov emi Eda] e[?]s ro wpulravet/ov eis 
avptov] 

Resolved... “to invite him (the son of one Aristides) to Xenia in 
the prytaneion on the next day.” 


139 Lykourgos, Against Leokrates 87 Ca. 332 B.C. 
T@® S€ KXcoudvres tH AeAd@ 7) 7dAs att@ Te Kai exydvois ev 
mpuTaveiw aidiov airnow édocav 

“The city gave to Kleomantes of Delphi and to his descendants 
perpetual Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 


140 Aeschines, Against Ktesiphon 178 330 B.C. 
, ‘ / 4 \ ~ , ‘ A 
Tore prev Stadépovtes, vuvi d€ 7oAA@ Karadecorepor. Swpeai de 
Kal orépavor Kal Knp¥yyaTa Kal oLTHOELS ev TpUTaVEiwW TOTEpA 
TOTE Hoav tAElous 7 vuvi; 
“Then (in the days of our fathers) men were better, but now worse 
by far. And regarding gifts and crowns and proclamations and 
Sitesis in the prytaneion—were these more plentiful then or now?” 


141 Aeschines, Against Ktesiphon 196 330 B.C. 
ot yap ayabol orparnyoil bpiv Kal Tav Tas oiTHoELs Tes EdpNLE- 
vw €v TO Tputaveiw e€aitobvrat Tas ypadas THY Tapavopwv. 
“Your good generals and some of those who have got Siteseis in the 
prytaneion beg off their unconstitutional proposals.” 


142 IGII?, 418, 1-3 post 330 B.C, 
Kadéoa | [5€ Kai rods mp]éoBeis eis 7d mpurar/[etov eli Eda 


> ” 
€ls QUpLOV 
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Resolved . . . “to invite the ambassadors (of Carthage) to Xenia in 
the prytaneion on the next day.” 


143 Aristotle, Ath. Pol. Ill, 5 329/8 B.c. 
joav 8 ody dua mavres of évvea apyovres, GAN’ 6 pev Bactreds 
elye 76 viv KaAovpevov BoukdAiov, tAnaiov Tob mpuraveiou ..... 
6 d€ dpywv To mputaveiov, 6 5é moA€uapyos To "EmAvKeov ..... 
Becpobdra: 8° elyov 7d Oeopobereiov. émi 5¢ SdAwvos [dz]avres 
eis TO Oeopoberetov avvpAOov. 

“ The nine archons were not all together, but the King had what now 
is called the Boukolion, near the prytaneion . . . the Archon had the 
prytaneion, the Polemarch the Epilykeion . . . the Thesmothetai had 
the Thesmotheteion. In the time of Solon they all moved into the 
Thesmotheteion together.” 


144 Suda, s.v. dpywv (329? B.c.) 
To d€ Hv mAnoiov tod mpuraveiov 
“Tt (the Boukolion) was near the prytaneion.” 


145 Bekker, Anecdota Graeca I, 449, 17 (329? B.C.) 
To S€ Hv mAnciov Tod mputaveiou 
“Tt (the Boukolion) was near the prytaneion.” 


146 Aristotle, Ath. Pol. XXIV, 3 329/8 B.c. 
étt 5€ mputaveiov Kai dpdavoi Kai Secouwradv dvdAakes: arrace 
yap Tovtos amo TOV Kowdav 7 Sioiknors Hv. 
“And also the prytaneion, and orphans, and jailers; for the main- 
tenance for all these was from public funds.” 


147 Aristotle, Ath. Pol. LXII, 2 329/8 B.c. 
GOAcbEra 8 ev mputraveiw Seimvodar tov ‘Ex[arlouBardva pijva, 
o[rlav 4 ta [lavabjvasa, dpfdpevor amo tis TeTpddos torapevov. 
“The games directors dine in the prytaneion during the month of 
Hekatombaion, when the Panathenaia occurs, beginning from the 
fourth of the month.” 


148 Hesperia 43 (1974) 323, 26-28 ante 325/4 B.C. 
KaAdéoa Sé Kal emi €¢/[v]ua Lwmarpov eis ro mpura[v/eliov eis 
avpiov 


Resolved... “to invite Sopatros (a proxenos from Akragas) to 
Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


149 Dinarchus, Against Demosthenes 43 Ca. 324 B.C. 
” Ld ‘ td > v cal ~ Ww 6 / 
elmaré por mpos Aids, @ avdpes, mpotka Tobvrov otecbe yparbat 

Aiditw riv év mputaveiw cirnow, Kal THY els THY ayopay ava~ 


> 
teOnoopevny eikova; 
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“By Zeus, tell me, gentlemen, do you think that he (Demosthenes) 
proposed unbribed that Diphilos should have Sitesis in the prytaneion 
and have his statue erected in the agora?” 


150 Dinarchus, Against Demosthenes 101 Ca. 324 B.C. 
3 ‘ ~ ] ‘ > ~ 3 cod =~ td ‘ co 3 
adAa mrepieides abrov ev TH ayopa yaAKobv orabévra Kai Tis &v 
T® mMputavelw oiryiocews KEeKowwvynKdta Tots Appodiov Kai 
Apu.oroyeirovos amoydvois. 

“You allowed his (Demades’) bronze statue to stand in the agora and 
him to share Sitesis in the prytaneion with the descendants of Har- 
modios and Aristogeiton.” 


151 IGII?, 365b, 10-11 323/2 B.C. 
Kadéoat [adrov emi 8]/etmvov eis Td mputavetov eis [avpror] 
Resolved . . . “to invite him (Lapyris, a proxenos from Kleonai) to 
Deipnon in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


152 IG II?, 366, 12-14 323/2 B.C. 
KaA[éoa | ei] Setmvov eis | [7d 7] putavetov 
Resolved... “to invite [?] to Deipnon in the prytaneion.” 


153 Timokles apud Athenaeus VI, 237 f Ca. 320? B.C, 
yépa yap avrots TavTa Tots TrwAvma 
vik@ar didorat ypnoroTytos eivera 
aitnats. ob yap u7) TiBevrar ovpBodAai, 
mpuTaveta TadTa TavTa TpocayopeveTat. 
“These same honors are given to them (parasites) as to those who win 
at Olympia on account of their goodness, that is Sitesis. Where 
payments are not established, all these are to be called prytaneia.” 


154 IG II, 385b, 16-17 319/8 B.c. 
[elva]e d€ adl[ra@s Kal oirnow eu mputaveiar Kal ék/y|d[vw]y 
del TH|t mpeaPutdrwr] 

Resolved... “that he (Aristonikos of Karystos) and the oldest of 
his descendants shall have Sitesis in the prytaneion forever.” 


155 IGII?, 4s50b, 3-4 314/3 B.C. 
Sobdvar S¢ adradu Kai [air/nlow eu mpuraveiun 

Resolved... “‘to give him (Asandros of Macedon) Sitesis in the 
prytaneion.” 


156 IG II?, 456, 26-27 307/6 B.C. 
[kaA€]/oar adrods emi Setmvov [e]i[s t]o mputlavetov eis adpro]/v 
Resolved .. . “‘to invite them (ambassadors of Kolophon) to Deip- 
non in the prytaneion on the next day.” 
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157 IGII?, 466, 45-46 307/6 B.c. 
Karéoar S€ [a]dro[d/s Kal emi EJé[va] els TO mpuTavetov eis 
avptov 

Resolved... “to invite them (ambassadors of Tenos) to Xenia in 
the prytaneion on the next day.” 


158 [Plutarch], Vitae decem Oratorum 843c 307/6 B.C. 
> > 3 / v >? et MN ‘ U > 

ex’ Avakixparous dpyovros: éf’ od éAaBe Kal oirnow ev mpuTa- 
veiw adros Te 6 AvKodpyos Kal 6 mpecButaros abtot Tav exyovwy 
Kata TO avro Yjdiopa. 

“,..in the archonship of Anaxikrates, in which year Lykourgos 
himself and the oldest of his descendants got Sitesis in the prytaneion 
by the same decree.” 


159 [Plutarch], Vitae decem Oratorum 852a, e 307/6 B.C. 
852a: Auxddpwv Avxovpyov Bouradns ameyparysaro abta elvar 
airnow ev mpvTavew Kata Tv Sobcicay Swpéav bro Tod Sypyov 
Avrotpyw Bovrddn. 

852e: dodvar dé oitnow ev mpuTavelw TOV exydvwv del TV 
Avkovpyou 7@ mpecButdrw eis dmavta Tov ypdvov. 

852a: “ Lykophron, son of Lykourgos, of Boutadai proposed that he 
should get Sitesis in the prytaneion in accordance with the grant 
made by the Demos to Lykourgos of Boutadai.” 

852e: The Demos resolved . . . “to give Sitesis in the prytaneion to 
the oldest of the descendants of Lykourgos for all time.” 


160 JGII?, $10, 1-3 post 307/6 B.c. 
[elvac S€ adrds Kai oirnow élv mpv[ra/veiw abrdi Kal tov 
exyovey aet] THe mpeo/[Burarar| 
Resolved... “that he and the oldest of his descendants will have 
Sitesis in the prytaneion forever.” 


161 JIGII?, $42, 10-11 ante 303 B.C. 
[xaAdoar S€ rods THv ..°.. m/péloBers Kat emi Elda els To 
mputavetov eis avipi/ov| 

Resolved... “‘to invite the ambassadors of [?] to Xenia in the 
prytaneion on the next day.” 


162 Hesperia 8 (1939) 37, 40-41 303/2 B.c. 
[kaAéoat adrovs emi E€v|ia ei[s To mpuTavetov els avprov] 
Resolved ... “to invite them (ambassadors of Sikyon) to Xenia in 
the prytaneion on the next day.” 


163 IGII?, 513, 6-8 late IV B.c. 
el/ [var dé adr@i Kal oirnow ev mpuTav jeiwe Kal adra | [Kal 
exyovwy THt tpeaBurarwe| 
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Resolved... “that he and the oldest of his descendants shall have 
Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 


164 IGII*, 528, 4-5 late IV B.c. 
[ka]Adoa [d¢ .... emt Ena els / tT]o mputal[vetov eis avdprov] 
Resolved... “to invite [?] to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next 


day.” 
165 SEG XXIV, 112, 10-11 307/6-302/T B.C. 


[kaAgoar rold[s] mpéoBel[ts trav LI p|iy/[vewv emi E€via els to 
mp|uravetor e[is avptlov 

Resolved ... “to invite the ambassadors of Priene to Xenia in the 
prytaneion on the next day.” 


166 IG II, 567, 21-22 late IV B.c. 
Kadé|oar d€ tods mpéoBers tav II pinvéewy emi E€via] | eis ro 
mputavetlov eis avprov] 

Resolved... “to invite the ambassadors of Priene to Xenia in the 
prytaneion on the next day.” 


167 IGII, $72, 10-11 late IV B.c. 
Kadéaat eli Eevia eis ro | mpuraveliov eis avdp[tov 

Resolved... “to invite (the ambassadors of Opuntia) to Xenia in 
the prytaneion on the next day.” 


168 IG II?, 594, 4-6 late IV B.c. 
K|aAéoa/|t 58’ adrov emi Eda els TO mpv|ravet/lov eis avprov] 
Resolved ... “to invite him to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next 
day.” 


169 IG II?, 646, 34-35 295/4 B.C. 
lelvar 8 adr|a@u Kai oirnow eu mput/[aveiwi Kal éexy|ovwy del 
Tan mpeoBut[d/rwr] 

Resolved. . . “that he (Herodoros) and the oldest of his descendants 
shall have Sitesis in the prytaneion forever.” 


170 IG II?, 657, 64-65 288/7 B.C. 
elvac abra&e oirnow ev mputaveltw Kal éx/yovwy det Tat mpeaBv- 
TATWL 

Resolved . . . “that he (Philippides) and the oldest of his descendants 
shall have Sitesis in the prytaneion forever.” 


171 IG II*, 660, 42-43 285/4 B.C. 
Kadré|oat d€ adrov Kai emi E€via eis 70] | mputavetov eis adpiov 
Resolved ... “to invite him (an ambassador from Tenos) to Xenia 
in the prytaneion on the next day.” 
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172 Plutarch, Demosthenes XXX, 5 280/79 B.C. 
Tovrw pev Alyov vatepov 6 THv APnvaiwy Sipos a€iav amrodidovs 
A ’ / ~ > / ‘ A 4 > , 

Tiny eikova Te yaAKHY avéaornoe Kal Tov TpecPUTaTov eXndicato 
TOV amo yévous ev TpuUTaveiw GiTnow ExeLv. 

“A little later the Demos of the Athenians gave a fitting honor and 
erected a bronze statue and voted that the oldest of his descendants 
should have Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 


173 [Plutarch], Vitae decem Oratorum 847d 280/79 B.C. 
€or. 8° adrod eikay ev TH mputaveiw eiodvTwy mpos TH EoTiav 
> a ¢ ~ id > « 3 al ‘ > 
ev de£ud 6 mpMros ..... xpovw 8’ vorepov AObnvaio: cirnow + 
€v mputavelw tots ovyyevéot tod Anyuoobevovs edocav Kal 
adt@ tereXevtynKdTt THY eikdva avebecay ev ayop& emt Topyiov 
” > / b] ~ ‘ ‘ ~ > ~ 
Gpxovros, airnoapevov att@ tas dwpeas Tod adeAgidod Anpo- 
¢ ? ‘ ? ~ / ¢ e\ td ld \ 

xadpous’ @ Kal adt@ madw 6 vies Adyns Anuoydpovs AevKovoeds 
:] rd ‘ ie, | , ” / Ld nv 
7THoaTO Swpeas eri [Ivbaparov apyovtos, Sexadtw vorepov €ETEL, 
eis THY THs elKdvos OTdoW ev ayopa Kal cirnow ev TpUTaveiw 
avT@ TE Kal exyovwy ael TH mpeaoBuTatw Kal mpoedpiay ev azract 
tois ay@ou. Kal €or. Ta ndiopara tbrép audotépwv avayeypap- 
peva, 7) 8° eikwv tod Anuoxdpous eis TO mpuTavetov peTeKopiobn. 
“There is a statue of him (Demosthenes) in the prytaneion, the first 
on the right going toward the hearth... At a later time the 


Athenians gave Sitesis in the prytaneion to his relatives and erected 
a statue of him, although he was dead, in the agora in the archonship 


of Gorgias when his nephew Demochares requested the gifts for him. 
Again for him (Demochares), Laches the son of Demochares of 
Leukonoe requested gifts in the archonship of Pytharatos, the tenth 
year after, involving the erection of a statue in the agora and Sitesis 
in the prytaneion for him and the eldest of his descendants forever 
and a seat of honor at all the games. The decrees on behalf of both 
are inscribed, but the statue of Demochares was transferred to the 
prytaneion.” 


174 [Plutarch], Vitae decem Oratorum 850 f£ 280/79 B.C. 
Anpoydapns Adyntros Aevxovoeds aire? Anuoobdver tH Anpoo- 
Gévous ITaaviet Swpeav eixdva yaAkhy ev ayopG Kai oitnow ev 
mputaveiw Kal mpoedpiav adt®@ Kal exydvwv adel TH mpecPutdtw. 
“Demochares son of Laches of Leukonoe proposes for Demosthenes 
son of Demosthenes of Paiania gifts of a bronze statue in the agora 
and Sitesis in the prytaneion and a seat of honor for him and his 
oldest descendant forever.” 


175 IG II2, 672, 34 279/8 B.C. 
[elvar 5€ adr]au oirnow év mputaveian 
Resolved . . . “that he (Komeas) shall have Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 
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176 IG II?, 682, 81-82 276/5 B.C. 
elvat adraé oit/now eu mputaveiwn Kal exyovwy THt mpeoBut/atwe 
ael 

Resolved... “that he (Phaidros) and the oldest of his descendants 
shall have Sitesis in the prytaneion forever.” 


A stele recently discovered in the Athenian agora records 
honors to the brother of this Phaidros, one Kallias. Although 
Kallias is given many honors, including a bronze statue in the 
agora, he is not awarded Sitesis. Is it possible that there was a 
restriction on the award of Sitesis in the prytaneion so that only 
one member of a family was eligible for the grant? 


177 [Plutarch], Vitae decem Oratorum 851d 271/0 B.C. 
Apywv [IvOdpatros: Adyns Anuoydpovs AevKovoeds aire? Swpeav 
thv BovAjy Kai tov Sijpov tov A@nvaiwy Anpoxyaper Adynros 
Aevkovoet eixdva yadkiv ev ayopa Kal oirnow év mputaveiw 
<avT@> Kal Tav exydvwy adel TH mpeoButdtw Kali mpoedpiay ev 
maou Tots aya@auw. 

“In the archonship of Pytharatos; Laches son of Demochares of 
Leukonoe proposes that the Boule and the Demos of the Athenians 
make a gift to Demochares son of Laches of Leukonoe of a bronze 
statue in the agora and Sitesis in the prytaneion for him and the 
oldest of his descendants forever and a seat of honor at all the games.” 


178 IG II?, 686, 17-18 266/5 B.C. 
Kadéoa dé adtlovs emi Ea eis TO mputavet|/ov eis atpiov 
Resolved... “to invite them (ambassadors of King Areas) to 
Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


179 IGII?, 1283 261/0? B.C. 
6-7: Thy tovanv m/evrew amo Tis €oTias THs EKK TOD mpUTavEioV 
14-16: wls av [€]Awvra of ev r&u dore: ovvKabi[ordva]/e tiv 
Tommy Kal THVOE ObV Ek TOD mpuTaveiou eis [Tex| para] / mopevecoBar 
Resolved by the Orgeones of Bendis... “that (Thracians) are to 
conduct the procession from the hearth out of the prytaneion ... 
the procession is to be set up as those in the city choose and it is to 
pass from the prytaneion to the Peiraeus.”” 


180 IGII?, 831, 4-5 mid-IIl B.c. 
[-- x]aAdoa/[e ---- els 70 mpv|ravet/[ov —-] 
Resolved ... “to invite [?] to the prytaneion.” 
181 IG II, 832, 15-16 229/8 B.C. 


eve[p]ye[z]a[s] Kat [ovp|BovAous ayabovs yevoyevous | éripnolev 
aliz[we eu mpluraveiwr 
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Resolved ... “to honor those having been benefactors and good 
advisors with food in the prytaneion.” 


182 Hesperia 4 (1935) 526, 44-45 226/5 B.C. 
Kadéoat 5€ adrov Kai émi Seimvov eis To mputa/veiov eis avipiov 
Resolved... “to invite him (Prytanis of Karystos) to Deipnon in 
the prytaneion on the next day.” 


183 Hesperia 13 (1944) 253, 17 Ca. 220 B.C. 
[xaAd]oa: 5€ adrovs Kal émi Seimvov eis TO mputaveiov eis avpiov 
Resolved... “to invite them (ambassadors from Ephesos) to 
Deipnon in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


184 Agora I 7182, 16-17 late III B.c. 
kadéoar S€ adrod{s| / Kai emt dez|avov eis 7d mp[vralvetov es 
auptov 

Resolved... “‘to invite them (Pausimachos and Aristophanes) to 
Deipnon in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


185 JIG II, 861, 23-25 late III B.c. 
KaAe/[car 5€ Kal adrovs emt Eda els TO Tputaveiov eis] adprov 
Resolved... “to invite them (judges from Lamia) to Xenia in the 
prytaneion on the next day.” 


186 IGII*, 884, 15-17 ca. 200 B.C. 
[xardoat dé *Hpw] / Kat Mnvodavnv Kat ‘Exarat[olv «[at TOV 
tapilaly emt | djetmvov ets mputavetov emi Eéviia eis adp|co[v 
Resolved ... “to invite Heris (commander of the Byzantine fleet) 
and Menophanes and Hekataios and the treasurer to Deipnon (and) 
to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


The use and intent of both Deipnon and Xenia in this decree 
are puzzling. We might suppose that Deipnon was voted to 
those citizens among the four men mentioned, while Xenia 
was voted to Menophanes and Hekataios who were proxenoi. 
That there has been a compression of the text is shown, for 
example, by the omission of the normal article preceding 
prytaneion. 


187 IVM 37, 36-37 Ca. 200 B.C. 
Karéoa S€ adrovds Kal | émi E€ua eis TO mputavetov eis avpiov 
Resolved... “‘to invite them (ambassadors from Magnesia) to 
Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


188 SEG XXI, 418, 11 early II B.c. 
. els TO mpuTaveiov] eis avip/[iov 

Resolved .. . “to invite [?] (a new citizen) to the prytaneion on the 

next day.” 
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189 Hesperia 5 (1936) 423 196/5 B.C. 
32-35: atret/ [raw vov Sodv]at €avtod rov SHpov ...... Kal 
aitnow €avTau ev mpv/[raveian Kal éyyovw alet Tat mpecBuTaTwr 
53-54: elvar S€ adrd[t Kal oirnow | év mputaveian Kali éy[yovwv 
a.jet rH mpeoButarwe 

“(Kephisodoros, a citizen) proposes that the Demos give him... 
(other honors) . . . and Sitesis in the prytaneion for himself and the 
oldest of his descendants forever.” 

The Demos resolves . . . “that there shall be Sitesis in the prytaneion 
for him and the oldest of his descendants forever.” 


190 Polemon apud Harpokration, s.v. afoves ca. 190 B.C. 
Oi SéAwvos vopor ev Evdrtvors Hoav door yeypappevot .... Foav 
dé, ws dynar [Todewwv ev trois IIpos ’"Eparoobevny, terpdywvor To 
oxjwa Stacwlovrar Sé€ ev 7H mputaveiw, ‘yeypappevor Kara 
TaVTA TA LEpN. 

“The laws of Solon were written on wooden axones . . . they were, 
as Polemon says in the speech Against Eratosthenes, quadrangular 
in shape and were preserved in the prytaneion being inscribed on 


all sides.” 


Ch {A 35; art, 337). 


191 SEG XXIV, 135, 51-52 ca. 170 B.C. 
lelvac S€ adr]@u Kal oirnolw eu mplutavetar airnoapéver 
k[a/ta Tovs vd|uous 

Resolved... “that he (Menodoros, a citizen) having requested it 
shall have Sitesis in the prytaneion according to custom.” 


192 IGII?, 1236, 11 first half II B.c. 
KaAdéoat adtods eis TO mpuTavetov emi THY Kowny éorialy Tod 
dijpov] 


Resolved . . . “to invite them (Philonides and Dikaiarchos) into the 
prytaneion to the common hearth of the Demos.” 


193. Michel 1510, 12-13 167-146 B.C. 
elvar 5€ adrad|t Kal oirnow] eu | mputaveiar 
Resolved... “that there shall be to him (Epikles, an Athenian 
cleruch in Lemnos) Sitesis in the prytaneion.”’ 


194 IGII?, 985, ro-11 ca. 1§0 B.C. 
[kardoa 5€ adrov emi Edna els | r]o mputaveiov eis aldprov] 
Resolved . . . “to invite him (a Milesian) to Xenia in the prytaneion 
on the next day.” 
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195 SEG XV, 104, 5-7 127/6 B.c. 


[errerd) of EpynBou ot epnBevolavres emi | Atovyciov apxovtos 
O[voavres tais eyypadais ta elowrrpial ev THe mpu/ravetwe emi 
Tis Kownh|s €oTias peta TE TOD KOGUNTOD Kai TOD ie|péws Tod | 
Arpov kai tav Xalpitwv exoAovbovv tots Te vopois Kal Tots 
yndicp|acw. 

“Since the Ephebes who came of age in the archonship of Dionysios, 
having sacrificed the initiation sacrifices for their registration in the 
prytaneion at the common hearth in company with the Kosmetes 
and the priest of Demos and the Charites, followed the laws and the 
decrees...” 


196 IG II, 1006, 6-8 122/I B.C. 
emretdy) of EfnBor of emt Anunrpiov dpyovtos OAvcavtes tais 
eyypadpais ev Tau mputaveian emi | THs Kowns €orias Tod Sypov 
peta TE TOO Koop|n|TOD Kal Tod iepews Tob Sjpov Kal Tav Xapitwv 
Kal | Trav e€nyntav Kata rovs vopovs Kai ta yndiopara Tod 
Srjpov erdutrevoav tH. Apréwids | rie Ayporépar 

“Since the Ephebes in the archonship of Demetrios, having sacrificed 
for their registration in the prytaneion on the common hearth in 
company with the Kosmetes and the priest of Demos and the Charites 
and the exegetai according to the laws and the decrees of the Demos, 
proceeded to the shrine of Artemis Agrotera .. .” 


197 SEG XX], 476, 3-4 Ca. 120 B.C. 
[errevd7) of EpnBor oi emi ——- apyovros Bvoavres Talis éyypadais 
é[v rau mpuraveiun emt ris | Kows éotias Tod Sjpov Kal KadX\e- 
pyoavres peta TE TOU KoopNTOD Kal TOD lepews Tod Sypov Kal 
tav Xapitwr| Kal trav €[Enynrav éemourevoav tHe Apréwids | rH} 
Ayporépat] 

‘Since the Ephebes in the archonship of [?] having sacrificed for 
their registration in the prytaneion at the common hearth of the 
Demos, and having received favorable omens in company with the 
Kosmetes and the priest of Demos and the Charites and the exegetai, 
proceeded to the shrine of Artemis Agrotera...” 


198 IG II?, 1008, 4-7 118/7 B.C. 
€|zetd2) of EfnBou ot emi ‘I/[mmapyou apyovros Bvcavtes tais 
eyypadlais €v ra&t mputaveiar emi tls Klowis éorias rod 
Sypov | [Kklal KaAdep[joavres peta te T]od KoopnTod Kal Tod 
te[pew]s tod Sypov Kali t]av Xlap/i]rwv Kat rev e€[nynradv 
erroptrevoav THe Apréeuds tHe Ayporépar ... 

“Since the Ephebes in the archonship of Hipparchos, having sacri- 
ficed for their registration in the prytaneion at the common hearth 
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of the Demos and having received favorable omens in company with 
the Kosmetes and the priest of the Demos and the Charites and the 
exegetai, proceeded to the shrine of Artemis Agrotera...” 


199 Hesperia 16 (1947) 170, 7-10 116/5 B.C. 
érerd1) of ednBevoavres emi Mevoirov apyovros Bvcavres tats 
éy/ypadais €v rat mputaveiwn emt Tis Kowhs éoTias peta TE 
Tod Koopntod Kal | Tod iepéws tod Siyyov Kat Trav Xapirwv Kai 
tav eényntav Kata THv 57/0v mpoaipeow 

“Since those coming of age in the archonship of Menoitos, having 
sacrificed for their registration in the prytaneion at the common 
hearth in company with the Kosmetes and the priest of Demos and 
the Charites and the exegetai according to the precepts of the 
demos...” 


200 IG II, ror 106/§ B.C. 
5-7: €mevd1) of EdmBou of emt Apiotdpyov apyovtos Aiaavtes Tats 
eyypadai[s tla etlour|nrypia ev [rar] | mpuravetwe emt rTijs 
Kowns €orias tod SHpouv peta te Tod Koopntlo|é Kal trav e&y- 
ynTta@v Kat Tod tepéws [r]od re Sxyjpou Kat Xap|i]/rwv Kara ra 
undiopata endumevody re THe Apréw[id|e rhe Ayporép[ae 

33-35: emler]d7 EvdSofos Evdofou AyepdSovoros yet|porovnet|s 
Koopn||TH|s emt tods efpyBous eis tov emt Apiordpxyouv apxovtos 
eviautov €Ovoev ev tat mputavelilwe ta elowrnrypia emi Tis 
Kowns €otlias tlod Syyov pera te TaV | TadevT@v Kat TOV 
eEnyntav troinodpevos TI €ls Tas Ovolas Samdvynv ex TOV Siwy. 
5-7: “Since the ephebes in the archonship of Aristarchos, having 
sacrificed the initiation sacrifices for their registration in the pry- 
taneion at the common hearth of the Demos in company with the 
Kosmetes and the exegetai and the priest of Demos and the Charites 
according to the decrees, proceeded to the shrine of Artemis 
Agrotera...” 

33-35: ‘Since Eudoxos son of Eudoxos of Acherdous having been 
elected Kosmetes for the ephebes in the year of the archonship of 
Aristarchos, made the initiation sacrifices in the prytaneion at the 
common hearth of the Demos in company with the instructors and 
the exegetai paying for the sacrifices from his personal wealth. . .” 


201 IGII?, 1028 101/0 B.C. 
5-8: ézretd7) of epnBor of emi ’Eyexparov apxovros Bvaav/res ev 
tais éyypadais év TMi mputaveiwi emi THs Kowhs €otias Tob 
Sjpov | Kal KadAAepjoavres peta TOD KoopNTOD Kal TOD lepéws 
tod Sypov Kal Trav Xa/pitwv Kal trav eEnyntav éemoprevody te 


tie Apréwids tie Ayporépar év orrdos 
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70-73: eed) Tiu[w|v Tipapyidov Bovradns yep[o|/rovnbers 
KOOUNTIS emt Tods epyPous eis Tov [€vi]avTov Tov émi "Eyexpatov 
apxov/ros mapadaBwv rHv ely]xetprobeicay éavt[de milorw sz 
tod Sxjpou Kal Adoas ev tat mputaveiur ex Tadv idiw[v] pera 
tav epyPwyv [emi] ris Kows éotias Kata Ta eygio|pe]/va rH 
Srjpwe 

5-8: “Since the Ephebes in the archonship of Echekrates, having 
sacrificed for their registration in the prytaneion at the common 
hearth of the Demos and having received favorable omens in 
company with the Kosmetes and the priest of demos and the 
Charites and the exegetai, proceeded to the shrine of Artemis 
Agrotera under arms...” 

70-73: ‘Since Timon son of Timarchides of Boutadai, having been 
elected Kosmetes for the ephebes in the year of the archonship of 
Echekrates and having assumed the responsibility entrusted to him 
by the Demos and having sacrificed in the prytaneion from his own 
wealth in company with the ephebes at the common hearth accord- 
ing to the decrees of the Demos...” 


202 SEG XXIV, 189, 3-4 late II B.c. 
[ezrevd7) of EfnBor of emt ..... apxovros Oucavres Tais eyypadais 


€v Tat mputjaveiw eli tis | Kowrs é€otias Tod SyHyov, Kal 
KaAXvepyoavres pera TE TOD KOOpUNTOD Kai TOD lepéws Tod SHpov 
Kat Tav Xapitwv Kai tov e€nyntav érop|mevoay r[é Apré/wid. 
ré. Ayporépat| 

“Since the ephebes in the archonship of [?], having sacrificed for 
their registration in the prytaneion at the common hearth of the 
demos and having received favorable omens in company with the 
Kosmetes and the priest of demos and the Charites and the exegetai, 
proceeded to the shrine of Artemis Agrotera...” 


203 AAA 4 (1971) 441, 4-5 late II B.c. 
kadécar d€ adtods emi E€via Tov Keyxelpotovnper/ov emi THY 
amodboynv TOV didwy Kai cvpyudywv ‘Hpdkwvra ‘Papvovorov 
Resolved... “that Herakon of Rhamnous, having been elected 
for the reception of friends and allies, invite them (men from Stiris) 
to Xenia.” 


Although the prytaneion is not specifically mentioned in 
this text, the formulaic invitation makes it almost certain that 
the Xenia was to be offered in the prytaneion. 


204 IG II?, 1024, 34-36 late II B.c. 
Karéloat dé [kat] ad/|rods émi E€via eis TO mpuTal|veiov ets 

[ p 

[avpuov] 
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Resolved .. . “to invite them (two proxenoi) to Xenia in the pry- 
taneion on the next day.” 


205 Kerameikos Ill, A38a late II B.c. 
viknoas | eu mputa/veiwr 
“(Demarchos?) was victorious in the prytaneion.” 


This brief note was found inscribed on the tombstone of 
one Demarchos. If he is to be understood as the subject, 
Demarchos apparently was afforded entertainment in the 
prytaneion, presumably because of a victory at some game. 


206 Plutarch, Numa IX, 6 88/7 B.C. 
4 \ ¢ 4 4 ‘ > , / 3 / ‘ > ‘ 7 

éav d€ bro TUyNs TIWos exXimn, Kabdrep ABjvno pev emt Tis 
Apiotiwvos Aéyerar tupavvidos amooBea@ivat tov tepov Adyvov 
Sg ie od daa deiv amo érépou mupos evavecbat, Kawov Se mroveiv 

4 tA > / > ‘ am ¢ / i 4‘ \ > , 

Kal véov, avarrovras amo Tob Alou dAdya Kabapay Kal apiavrov. 
“If by some misfortune it should cease, as it is said that the sacred 
lamp was extinguished at Athens in the time of Aristion the tyrant 
...they say it must not be rekindled from another fire, but made 
fresh and new, lighting a pure and unpolluted flame from the sun.” 


207 IG II?, 1053, 9-10 third quarter I B.c. 
ka|Adoa d¢ adbrovds emi THv Kown}y Tis 76/[Aews éoriav] 
Resolved . . . “to invite them (cleruchs in Lemnos) to the common 
hearth of the city.” 


208 IGII?, 1osic, 22-23 post 38/7 B.C. 
[kard/oar 5€ adrovs emt THY Kowny Ti|s ToAEws EoTiay 

Resolved . . . “‘to invite them (cleruchs from Lemnos) to the com- 
mon hearth of the city.” 


209 IG II2, 2877 early Augustan 
Oeddiros Atoddpov | Araeds empelAn|ry[s] / yevopevos 
TpuTaveio [v] 

“Theophilos son of Diodoros of Halais as the custodian of the 
prytaneion (dedicated it).” 


210 JIGII?, 1990, 9 A.D. 61/2 
ceitnow ev mpv[ta|veiwr dia Biov 
Resolved . . . “that (Epiktetes, a kosmetes of the ephebes) is to have 
Sitesis in the prytaneion for life.” 


211 Plutarch, Solon XXV, 1 I-II a.p. 

/ 3 ; w > ‘ / 
Kateypadnoav eis EvAivous afovas ev mAaaiows meEpiéxovar 
otpepopevous, dv et. Kal? Huds ev mputaveiw AeiibavTa piKpa 
SteawLlerto- 
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“They (the laws of Solon) were set down on wooden axones which 
revolved in their frames, of which slight traces were still preserved 
in the prytaneion in my time.” 


212 Plutarch, Numa IX, 6 I-II a.v. 
émei tor THS ‘“EAAddos Grrov trip aoPeorov €or, ws Ilvbot Kai 
Abyvnow, od mapbéva, yuvaixes 5€ meTavpevar yadpwv Eexovot 
Thy emyserevav. 

“. Since in Greece wherever there is an undying fire, as at Delphi 
and Athens, not virgins, but women being done with marriage 
are in charge of them.” 


213 Plutarch, Quaestiones Convivales 714b I-II a.p. 
Ta yap tapa Kpnoiv Avdpeia cadovpeva, wapa de Lwaptiarais 
Diditia, BovrAevTynpiwy azoppitwy Kal ovvedpiwy apioTroKpaTiKav 
taéw elyev, wo7ep oluat Kat To evOdde mputavetov Kai Fecpo- 
Geretov. 

“The so-called andreia among the Cretans and the phiditia among 
the Spartans, had the disposition of secret bouleuteria and aristocratic 
councils, as here, I believe, did the prytaneion and the thesmo- 
theteion.” 


214 Plutarch, Moralia 657c I-II a.p. 
tésoapa 8’, els eva tpidv vdatos éemyeopevwv, odtos €arTww 
emitpitos Adyos, apxovTwv TIWav ev mpuTavelw vobv exovTwr. 
“But the four (-part mixture), being one part of wine mixed with 
three of water—this is the 1:3 ratio—is for certain magistrates 
pondering in the prytaneion.” 


215 Plutarch, De sollertia animalium 970b I-II a.p. 
610 Oavpacas adrod riv diAotisiav 6 Sipwos exéAevoe Syuooia 
tpepecbar, Kabdrep abAnri) airnow tro yipws ameipnKdte 
undroduevos. 

“The Demos, admiring his (a mule’s) enterprise, ordered him to be 
fed at public expense, voting it as they would Sitesis to an athlete 
who was exhausted by old age.” 


216 Aelian, De natura animalium VI, 49 from I-II? a.p. 
ratra ovv pabdvres 6 Sipuos TH KipuKi averteiv mpocera€ar, 
elte adixoito és Ta aAdita, etre és Tas KpiOas mapaBdAor, p21) 
aveipyew, add’ édv oretoBa és Kdpov, Kal Tov Sijpov éxriverv 
ev mpuTaveiw TO apyvptov, Tpdmov Tia GBAnTH oitHcews Sobeions 
HON yepovre. 

“The Demos, having learned this, ordered the herald to proclaim 
that if he (a mule) came for barley, or turned to barley corn, he 
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should not be driven off, but allowed to eat his fill, and the Demos 
should pay the money to the prytaneion giving it in the same way as 
Sitesis to an old athlete.” 


217 Dio Chrysostomos L, 1 I-II a.p. 
70 S€ tudv adAous mpotipav Gporov worep ei Tis piAdtroAs elvar 
Aéywv tats oikiats péev HSoito Kai Tots Epyaornplots Tots ev TH 
move, THY Sé ayopav Kal 76 mpuTavetov Kal 7d BovAeuTrpiov Kat 
TaAXa iepa apeAdorepov opin. 

“Others of you prefer it the same as if some patriot said that he was 
delighted with the houses and the workshops in the city, but saw the 
agora and the prytaneion and the bouleuterion and the other sacred 
buildings in great disrepair.” 


218 Soranus, Hippokrates 451 (ed. Westermann) _ first half II a.p. 
THY ev TpuTavelw aitnow €docay els EKydvoUS 

“(The Athenians) gave Sitesis in the prytancion to the descendants 
(of Hippokrates).” 


219 Zenobios IV, 93 first half II a.p. 
Aipot mediov ... tém0s yap éoTw otTw Kadovpevos. Kal Aéyovow 
fc yap ye y 
Ott Aywod more KaTacyovTos, Exypnoev 6 Beds ikérevav Dedv, Kal 
‘ \ > / e , a ~ > A ? ~ ‘sm 

tov Aimov e€tAedoacbar. ot d€ APnvaio avijixav atta ro omiobev 
Tod mputaveiou 7ediov. 

“Field of Famine... there is a place so named. They say that when 
a famine came there, the god gave an oracle prescribing a supplica- 
tion of the gods, and the famine was appeased. But the Athenians 
consecrated to it the field behind the prytancion.” 


220 Harpokration, s.v. épéra early II? a.p. 
ot duxdlovres tas ed” aipate Kpicers emi ITaAAadiw Kai én 
‘ ‘> \ / 8.2 a ? / b] ~ 
mputaveiw Kal emt AeAduviw kai év Dpeatrot epérar €xadodvro. 
“Those who judged homicide cases in the Palladion and the pry- 
taneion and in the Delphinion and in Phreatto were called ephetai.” 


221 Pausanias I, 18, 2-4 mid-II a.p. 
e \ 4 ~ / 1, ¢ ‘ > 4 ud Ul , 
bmep 5€ tav Atookovpwv 70 tepov AyAavpou tréwevds €oTw .... 
‘ ~ > / ~ / > ‘ 
Kata Tobtro emavaBavres Mijdoi xatrepdvevoay A@nvaiwy .... 
mAnaiov d€ mputaveidv eotw, ev @ vouor Te of AdAWVos eEtor 
/ ‘ ~ > 4 > /, -~ . ee Ul 
yeypaypevor Kal Gedy Hipyvns aya\uata Keira Kai ‘Eorias, 
> , \ w ‘ > / ¢ / ‘ \ 
avdpiavres d€ aAAot te Kai AdroAuKos 6 TayKpaTiaaTis* Tas ‘yap 
MiaAriddov Kai OeprotokdAdous eixdvas és ‘Pwpyatdv te avdpa Kai 
Opaxa peréypayav. évreibev lotow és Ta KdtTw THs mOAEws 
Lapamiddos €orTw tepov. 
“Above the shrine of the Dioskouroi is the temenos of Aglauros.. .. 
Here the Persians climbed up and killed the Athenians (on the 
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Acropolis) .... Nearby is the prytaneion, in which the laws of 
Solon are inscribed and there are placed the figures of Eirene and 
Hestia. There are other statues, among which is that of Autolykos 
the pancratiast. The statues of Miltiades and Themistokles have their 
labels changed to those of a Roman and Thracian. For one going 
into the lower city from here there is the sanctuary of Sarapis.” 


222 Pausanias I, 20, 1 mid-II a.p. 
"Eott 5€ 050s amo Tob mputaveiov Kadovupevn Tpimodes. 
“From the prytaneion there is a street named Tripods.” 


223 Pausanias I, 26, 3 mid-II a.p. 
’Odvprrioddipw Sé robro pev ev APrvats eiow ev Te Akpo7roAe Kal ev 
mpuTaveiw Tiysal. 

“Olympiodoros has honors in Athens, both on the Acropolis and 
in the prytaneion.”’ 


224 Pausanias I, 28, 10 mid-II a.p. 
4 ‘ 3? ‘ / wv ~ / ‘ “~ e / 
To d€ ev mpuTaveiw KaAovpevov Evba TH a1d7}pw Kal maow cpoiws 

trois aybdyous Suxalovow. 
“The (court) in the prytaneion, as it is called, where they pass 
judgement on iron and all such lifeless things.” 


225 Pausanias IX, 32, 8 mid-II a.p. 
Abrolikw 7@ TmayKpatidoavti, ob 81) Kai eikdva dav olda ev 
mputaveiw T@ A€nvaiwvr. 

“, .. to Autolykos the pancratiast whose statue I saw and recognized 
in the prytaneion of the Athenians.” 


226 Aelius Aristides 103, 16 second half II a.p. 
Kooy ye ev oAlyats E€oTiay aKivynTov mpuTaveiov Sikaiws veper. 
“Actually in a few (cities) the unmoved hearth of the prytaneion is 


properly tended.” 


227 Acelius Aristides 179, 11 second half II a.p. 
> > 5 > ~ ° > / Ld ’ / / 
av? dv ef yphv Womep idwitov moAews eikdva rroijoacba, 
tis A@nvaiwy mpoojKe povns Kal Tyuadv womep ayaAuwa Kowov 
~ € / a ‘ ~ / ‘ A“ apy? ¢ / 
ths “EAAdSos. Grep yap TH mdAet TO mpuTavetov. Todb’ 7 mdXs 
maou Kowh yeyove tots “EAAnow. 
“Were it necessary to make instead of these a statue of, as it were, an 
individual city, Athens alone it would be fitting to honor as the 
common image of Greece. That which the prytaneion is to the city, 
this city has been to all the Greeks in common.” 


Cf. (A 69, 121, 233). 
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228 Aelius Aristides 196, 18 second half II a.p. 
TpOTEpov Lev Ovv HYapEV AkovwWY TO TIS Godias mpuTavetov Kal 
thv tis ‘HAAddos éotiav Kal TO €peropa Kal doa TovaTa els TIV 
mroAw 75€TO. 

Formerly, I heard and wondered that the prytaneion of wisdom and 
hearth of Greece and the mainstay and so many like things were 
known in the city (Athens).” 


229 Aelius Aristides 372, 6 second half II a.p. 
ov yap oi mpos TH mpuTaveiw KaAoTa Tas AOjvas PuAdEovow. 
“Those near the prytaneion will not best guard Athens.” 


230 Pollux VIII, 120 last quarter II a.p. 
TO emi mpuTavetw Sixdler S5€ wept THv amoKrewdvTwr, Kav Wow 
adaveis' Kal wept Tay abvywv Tov euTeodvtTwy Kal atoKTewdy- 
twv. IIpoeoriKecav d5€ Tovtov Tod dixaornpiov dvdAcBaaideis, 
ovs ede TO etrecov aysvyov Urepopioa. 

“ The (court) in the prytaneion passes judgement on murderers, even 
if they are not known, and on inanimate objects which have fallen 
and killed someone. The Phylobasileis presided over this court and 
it was their duty to remove beyond the borders the inanimate 


object which had fallen.” 
231 Pollux VIII, 128 last quarter IT A.D. 


afoves Se TeTpdywvoat yaAko? hoav, €xovres Tovs vopous. amTéKEWTO 
dé of re KUpPets Kai of afoves ev axpomroAer mdAa* adbéis 5° wa 
madow e&f evrvyyavew, els TO mpuTaveiov Kal THY ayopav 
pereKopuiobnoar. 

“Axones were quadrangular and of bronze and they held the laws. 
In early time the kyrbeis and the axones were deposited on the 
Acropolis; later, in order that it would be possible for all to read 
them, they were transferred to the prytaneion and the agora.” 


232 Pollux VIII, 138 last quarter II a.p. 
To 5€ KnpUKELov, dopynua Hv THY mpéaBewv, Kal Eis TO TpUTAaVEtoV 
> ‘ / , ~ ” > ” 4 / e , 

emi E€via exadodvro. Kimo 8’ av tis rods mpéoBers bradAdtrTwv 
THv mpeoPeiav. 

“The herald’s staff, the burden of ambassadors, they also invited to 
Xenia in the prytaneion, exchanging, so to speak, the ambassadors 
for the embassy.” 


233 Athenaeus V, 187d late II a.p. 
thv Abnvaiwy 7déAw, To Tis ‘EAAddSos povaeiov, Hv 6 ev Livdapos 
‘Edddos epercopa €f¢n, Oovxvdidns 8 ev 7H eis Evpinidny 
emvypappati ‘EAAddos “EdAdda, 6 5é€ []vbios éotiav Kai mputa- 
vetov ta@v “EAAjvwv. 
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“Athens, the museum of Greece, which Pindar called the mainstay 
of Greece, Thucydides the Greece of Greece in the epigram against 
Euripides, and the Pythian the hearth and prytaneion of the Greeks.” 


Cf. (A 69, 121, 227). 


234 Moceris 322P late II? a.p. 
mapacitous Tovs Snpooia ovroupevous ev TH mpvtaveiw Arrikds 
“Parasites were fed at public expense in the prytaneion of Attica.” 


235 Hesperia 10 (1941) 87, 20 A.D. 203 
.... djé airnow éyew / [.... 

Resolved... “that (C. Fulvius Plautianus) shall have Sitesis,”’ 

236 Hesperia, Suppl. VI, no. 31 A.D. 229-231 


13-15: [kai avdpiavra adbrt|@v yadKotv mpoitka oryjvar ev TH 
cuvedpiw THs lepds yepovoias kal T@ mpuTaveiw ..... U7rapyeiv 
dé adt@ te Kl[at trois | mavciv adbtobd tots Kp| OvA> Tecoapevad 
kat Ilournviw Makipw Kai ceirnow tiv év 7H O0Aw Kai mpuTa- 
veiw é€mi diporpia. 

38-41: [orjvar d€ avdpidvras ev 7H cvvedpiw Kai] / 7H mput[aveiw 
Kal alryAas idpicbar Kat mapeoravar trois avdpidow adtod 
tolis €v T@ avvedpiw Kat mputaveiw|..... rereyjobar [dle 
a’tov Te Kal Tovs Kp Traidals adtod Map> OvA> PA> Tevoapevov 
Kal [Tovmjvij/ov Magolv cerrjoe|e 7H Te ev OoAw Kal TH ev 
T@ TputTaveiw ei Siworpia. 

13-15: Resolved by the Boule... “‘and to erect as a gift a bronze 
statue of them in the council chamber of the Sacred Gerousia and 
in the prytaneion...and to grant him and his sons, the most 
illustrious Ulpius Tisamenus and Pupienus Maximus, a double 
portion of Sitesis in the tholos and the prytaneion.”’ 

38-41: Resolved by the Boule... “to erect statues in the council 
chamber and in the prytaneion and to set up steles and place them 
beside his statues in the council chamber and the prytaneion... 
and that he and his sons, the most illustrious Marcus Ulpius Flavius 
Tisamenus and Pupienus Maximus be honored with a double portion 
of Sitesis in the tholos and the prytaneion.” 


237 Hesperia 32 (1962) 26 A.D. 229-231 

‘ > , b] ~ ”~ ~ , > = 
2-4: [Kai avdpidvtra adtav yadAKoiv mpotka] orjva ev [7a 
auvedpiw Tis lepas yepovolas Kal T@ mputaveiw ..... Umdapyew 
dé Kai adt@ Te Kai Tots | mavatv abrod tots] kp OVA> Ter[capeva 
Kai] Iloumnviw Maltiuw Kal oceirnow tiv ev tH OddAw Kal 
mpuTaveiw emi Siworpia| 
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27-29: [orfvar dé avdpidvras ev tH ovvedpiw Kal ro mpu/raveiw 
Kat arHAas t]dp[é]o@a: «lai wapeordvar tots avdpidow rots 
adtod tois ev T@ ovvedpiw Kal mputaveiw| 

2-4: Resolved by the Boule... “and to erect as a gift a bronze 
statue of them in the council chamber of the Sacred Gerousia and 
in the prytaneion ...and to grant to him (Ulpius Eubrotos) and 
to his sons, the most illustrious Ulpius Tisamenus and Pupienus 
Maximus, a double portion of Sitesis in the tholos and the pry- 
taneion.” 

27-29: Resolved by the Demos. . . “to erect statues in the council 
chamber and in the prytaneion and to set up steles and place them 
beside his statues in the council chamber and the prytaneion.” 


238 Aelian, Varia historia IX, 39 II A.D. 
veavioxos 5¢€ AOyjvno. tav ed yeyovdtwyv mpos TH mputavelw 
avdpiavtos €or@ros tis Ayabijs Téyns Oeppdrara jpdobn. 

‘A young Athenian of good birth fell passionately in love with the 
statue of Agathe Tyche which stood near the prytaneion.” 


239 IGII?, 2773, 12 ca. A.D. 240 
Erous v ve[dt]ou putjva ev mputav[eiw ceirnow ? —-- Exaor/o]s * fi 
Flavius Asklepiades, by the terms of his will, gives to the council 
of the Areopagus .. . “‘a month of Sitesis in the prytaneion for the 
new year. 


240 Libanios? apud Bekker, Anecdota Graeca IV A.D. 
> / > ‘ ~ ~ a ww ‘ ‘ / 
EndAfes: eoxai reryOv mpopayadves, aus. €orr 5é Kal SixaornH- 
pov TOv dovikv, wKoddpunrar dé mpos TH mputaveiw. 

“Epalxeis: projecting ramparts of the walls, a bastion. It is also a 
homicide court, built near the prytaneion.” 


241 Scholion Herodotus I, 146, 2 (A 21) 
mputavetov, Peapobéaov, Boros Kai 7) Tod airov OyKn. 
“Prytaneion, thesmothesion, tholos and the storage place of grain.” 


242 Scholion Thucydides II, 15, 2 (A 11) 
“mputaveia te’: mpuTavetov eotiw olkos péyas, evOa ai ourjoes 
Lies ~ ld ud \ > “~ > A > ~ 
edidovto tois moA:Tevopevois. ovTws dé éxadeiro, émetd1) exe? 
exdOnvro of mpuTdvets, of THY GAwv tpaypyatwy dioiKynTal. aAdAot 
5€ dacw 6tt TO mpuTaveiov mupds tv Tapetov, evOa Kal iv 
adoPeorov trip Kai nbxovro. 
ece - 9 . . . . . . 
and prytaneia’: a prytaneion is a large building where Siteseis 
were given to those in political life. It was so called since there sat the 
prytaneis who arranged all the affairs (of state). Others say that the 
prytaneion was the treasury of fire where was the undying fire and 
prayers were offered.” 
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243 Scholion Aristophanes, Ach. 124 (A 32) 

‘els TO mpuTavetov’: wore exe’ elvar Tovs mpéaPers mapa APnvaiors 
“into the prytaneion’: because that is where the ambassadors go in 
Athens.” 


244 Scholion Aristophanes, Equites 167 (A 34) 

‘ev mpuTaveiw’: mputaveiov oikioxos mapa tois A@nvaios, evba 
aitobvrar Snpocia ot Tis TovadtTys Tits map avdrots TuyorTes. 
mepioTrovdactov dé iv THs towa’tns Swpeds Tvyetv. emi yap 
peyadAos Katophwpact THY ToLadTHY amredidouv xapw. 

‘**in the prytaneion’: the prytaneion was a building at Athens where 
those among the Athenians who had received such an honor were 
fed at public expense. There was much eagerness to receive such a 
grant, for they bestowed such a favor on great successes.” 


245 Scholion Aristophanes, Equites 281 (A 35) 

mputavetov dé to7r0s Abjvynaw od ras Snpocias ovricets €roL0bvTO. 
tus) d€ odK eAayiotyn Tots Snuocia atToupéevois Fv. Tadta 5° 
elev ott mévns wy ex TOV KoWaY TreTAOUTHKE, Kal OTL avakiws 
EXEL THs ev TMpUTavEelw aLTHOEWS. 

“The prytaneion was a place at Athens where there were Siteseis at 
public expense. Those who dined at public expense did not have the 
worst of honors. This (the passage from Aristophanes) says that being 
poor he (Kleon) enriched himself from the common wealth, and 
that he had Sitesis in the prytaneion unworthily.” 


246 Scholion Aristophanes, Equites 407 

tovtov de 6 Kparivos ‘muppomimny’ A€yer .... TovTéoti Tov 
dvAaka Tob aitov, ws eis TO TpUTavEetov TapéxovTa apTous. 
“This person Cratinus calls a ‘red-head eyer’. . . that is, the guard 
of the grain as providing bread for the prytancion.”’ 


The scholiast is explaining the word zupomimns (a synonym 
for ovrofvAaé) which Cratinus corrupted to form the pun. 


247 Scholion Aristophanes, Equites 535 (A 36) 

"Exetat Kat Tobdto Tijs evvolas Tis mpoKkemevns, oiretcBar yap 
eAeyov ev T@ mputaveiw ovye Trivew. 

“This comes from the preceding thought for they spoke of eating 
in the prytaneion, not drinking.” 


The scholiast is explaining Aristophanes’ use of the word 
mrivew as dependent upon the context, but he has missed the 
pun of substitution for the expected Sevzveitv. 
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248 Scholion Aristophanes, Equites 575 (A 37) 
‘Kal Ta oiria’: o.ria yoov elke THY ev TO mpuTavela oitynow. 
“*“and the foods’: foods surely refers to the Sitesis in the prytancion.” 


249 Scholion Aristophanes, Equites 766 (A 39) 

dnot yap ore emi peyddAois Katopbupact thy Tynny TadTnVv 
A@nvaiot mapetyov tots ayabdv ti evepyerioacw adrois. viv 
otv oxwrre tov Kiéwva, d0° dv adrov opodoyobvta movet, ore 
pndev Siarrpa€dpevos Tovodrov epyov, Tis ev mpuTavelw aiTHTEws 
peTeoyerv. 

“They say that the Athenians granted this honor for great successes 
to those who had done some good thing for them. Now he mocks 
Kleon in that he makes him (Kleon) acknowledge that, having 
accomplished no such work, he shared in the Sitesis in the prytancion.” 


250 Scholion Aristophanes, Pax 1084 (A 41) 

OTL Kal ot ypnopoddyo. petetyov THs €v mpuTavelw aiTHoEws, 
d7jAov €k tot Adptwvos, 6s todtou nkiwto. dyaiv obv odkért 
€oTat 7OAEjos* ToUTOU ‘yap p71) OvTos oddev eAduBavev odTOS eK 
Tob Snpooiov. emi yap Tob woA€uou ypeta THY pavrewv. 

“That Chresmologoi had a share of Sitesis in the prytaneion is clear 
from the case of Lampon who was worthy of this. They say there 
will no longer be war, for when there is no war he did not get this 
at public expense. The need for manteis exists in war.” 


251 Scholion Aristophanes, Pax 1183 

“pos tov avdpidvta’: .... Adws. tomos AOjvnow mapa 
mpuTavetov, ev @ EoTHKaGW avdpiavTes, OVS emwvdpous Kadobaw. 
“by the statues’: ... Otherwise, a place in Athens by the pry- 
taneion where statues stood which they call Eponymoi.” 


252 Scholion Aristophanes, Aves 521 
eruxe S€ Kal THs ev mpuTavelw ovTHCEWws 
“He (Lampon) gained Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 


253 Scholion Aristophanes, Ranae 944 

erepos de eoTt Kndiooddv 6 kai 70 yjdiopa eiceveynaw st7ép 
Tod eipyOivat Tijs €v mpuTaveiw aiTHCEws. 

“Another Kephisophon is the one who introduced the law about 
restrictions of Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 


Is this a reference to the law embodied in IG I, 77 (A 26)? 


254 Scholion Patmos, Demosthenes, Against Aristokrates 645 (A 106) 
‘ext mputavelw ev tovTw 7H Sikaornpiw Sixaldvra ddvov, 
Lid ig ‘ > / ~ ”~ 4.2 ‘ / / 

orav Oo pev avnpnpevos diAos 7, Cnreiras dé 6 Tov Povov Spdaas. 
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Kal amodéper tHv ypadiv mpds tov Baoiréa, Kai 6 Baowreds bra 
Tod KYpuKos KnpUTTEL Kal amayopever TOvde Tov aveAdvTa TOV 
Seiva pu) emiBaivew tepdv Kai ywpas Arrixijs. ev TH adt@ Se 
TouTw Sikaornpiw Kav Te eumecdov Tataén Twa Kai aveAn TOV 
aibdywy, ducdlerar rovTw Kal drrepopilerat. 

“**in the prytaneion’: In this court are tried homicide cases whenever 
a person clearly was killed but the murderer is missing. One submits 
the charge to the Basileus, and the Basileus announces, by means of 
the herald, and forbids the murderer to enter sacred areas and the 
land of Attica. Also in this court an inanimate object, if having fallen 
and struck someone has killed him, is judged and thrown beyond 
the borders,” 


255 Scholion D, Aelius Aristides 103, 14 
A a / / > ~ ‘ Oo. ‘ ¢ ~ 
TO mputavetov avpBoddv éeott Tis moAews: odde yap ai Kamar 
todro €xovow. akivytov obv adro exovaw APivat, od map’ adAou 
AaBotoa, tovréotw ov dSeEdpevar rap’ adAns 7rdAews. 
ce . . . . ° 
The prytaneion is the symbol of the city; villages do not have it. 
Athens has this unmoved, they did not take it from another; that is, 
she did not receive it (as a colony) from another city.” 


256 Scholion A, Aelius Aristides 103, 16 (A 226) 

Kal povn mdoAewv veer Kal mapéyet Tots mroAirais é€oriay Kal 
olknow mputaveiov +Kal Kowotd+ akivytov Kat apetaPAnrov. 
(Athens) alone of the cities cares for and grants to the citizens the 
hearth and the dwelling of the prytaneion unmoved and unchanged.” 


Something is wrong with the text of this scholion, for the 
phrase kai xowod is unintelligible. We might simply excise 
these two words, or rather drastically emend the text to read 
Kowny éoTiav Kal olknow mputaveiov. The latter proposal has 
the advantage of frequent mentions of the common hearth 
upon which to draw for parallels (A 5, 8, 195, etc.) but it is 
difficult to explain how the present text resulted from the 
suggested reading. 


257 Scholion D, Aelius Aristides 103, 16 (A 226) 
> \ > »y ~ > > > / > “ \ , 
emreto1) OK amoiKoL TWHV, GAN’ adroxOoves APnvaior Kat pov 
‘ A > \ \ 3 , ~ > ‘ e ~ ¢ / 
mors, now, Arrixy rAnv Apxadias Tots azroikois EauTis eoTiav, 
6 €oT. Trip akivynTov, pevet, aAAa amo tav bedv KopLoapevous 
€x Tov mputaveiou dixaiws véwer. TO S€ mpuTavetov tv TOTos THs 
AOnvas. 7) odrws* tt ebvAarre 76 Trp, €€ ob Kal a7rotKoL peTEAdp- 
Bavov, 76 mputavetov SumAnv exer onpaciav. 7 yap TO TOD TUpOs 
Tapetov 7) TO THY TUpa@yv, 6 €aTt TOD aiTov, Tapetov. 
**.. since the Athenians were not colonists from some other cities, 
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but were autochthonous and Attica the only polis, they say, except 
Arcadia, which keeps for its own colonists the hearth, the unmoved 
fire, but tends justly the things given by the gods from the pry- 
taneion. The prytaneion was a place of Athena. Or thus: that it 
guarded the fire from which colonists took a share. The prytaneion 
has a double meaning. It was either the treasury of the fire, or the 
treasury of grains, that is, of sitos.’’ 


258 Scholion Oxon., Aelius Aristides 103, 16 (A 226) 

\ \ cal / / ~ / c ‘ > 
TO d€ mputavetov tomov elvar A€yovor tis I]ad\Addos tepov, ev 
N39 > / \ ~ > = \ ec mM 3 / / 

w eduAdtreTo TO up, e€ OU KQL Ol ATTOLKOL A@nvaiwv peteAdp- 
Bavov. Airrny dé exer THY ONpoiav: 7 yap TO TOO TUpos Tapetov 
7) TOV Tupa@v Aro Tob airov Aé€yer. 

“They say that the prytaneion is a place sacred to Pallas in which the 
fire was guarded from which the Athenian colonists took a share. It 
has a double meaning, for it was either the treasury of the fire or 
the treasury of grain, of sitos, that is to say.” 


259 Timaeus, Lexicon Platonicum 402 IV A.D. 
OdAos olkos mrepipepys, ev @ ol mpuTavers GuvEeloiT@vTO. TpuTa- 
vetov d€ wvdpacrat, émel mup@v Hv Tapuetov. 

“The tholos was a round building in which the prytaneis ate to- 
gether. It was called the prytaneion since it was the treasury of 
grain.” 


260 Hesychios, s.v. zputaveiov V ALD. 
mputaveiov: tpia A@jvno. ovacitia, mputaveia, Peapodopeior, 
TI PUT AVE LOV 

““prytaneion: there were three common dining halls in Athens, 
prytaneia, thesmophoreion, prytaneion.” 


261 Hesychios, s.v. oxias V A.D. 
oKias: .... Kal TO mpuTavetov 
“skias: .. . also the prytaneion.” 
262 Photios 495As (ed. Bekker) IX A.D. 


bi] 5 ‘ > ~ ? ‘ > ~ / C / id 
€or. O€ avT@ eikwy ev TH TpvTaveiw TrepreCwopern Eidos. 
“He (Demosthenes) has a sword-girt statue in the prytaneion.” 


263 Photios, s.v. mpodicacia IX A.D. 
c ‘ : | / ‘ > , > / ‘ ~ / 

ol Tas emt povw dikas éyKadovpevor ev mpuTaveiw mpo THs Sikns 
SuateAodow emi tpeis pijvas ev ols &€& exarépouv pepous Adyor 
Tpodyovra.: TOUTS dao. mpodikaciav. 

“Those indicted for homicide in the prytaneion complete three 
months before the trial in which speeches are introduced on each 
side. They call this prodikasia.” 
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The translation of this passage by D. M. MacDowell, 
Athenian Homicide Law (Manchester 1963) 36, is misleading. 
He renders it as “ persons accused on charges of homicide live 
at the prytaneion for three months before the trial...” This 
gives d:areAodow the sense of ‘inhabit’ which seems wrong 
in this context. Furthermore, it seems to me that the participle 
eyKaAovpevor exerts more force on the phrase év zpuraveiw 
than does the main verb of the sentence and thus I have 
translated it. 


264 Suda, s.v. wpuraveiov X A.D. 
mputaveiov’ Feapobériov, OdAos. mapa S€ tots APnvaiois oltkioKos 
Snpoovos, evba eovtobvto Snuocia ris Tovadrns Tihs map’ adrois 
TvXOVTES. TEepioTovdacTov dé Hv THs Tova’Tns Swpeds Tvyeiv: 
emi yap peydAois Katopbupact tiv Tovadrny amedidovro ydpw. 
2) Tupos Tapetov, evOa Hv aoBeorov mip, Kal nvdxovTo. 

“prytaneion: thesmothetion, tholos. A public building at Athens 
where those among the Athenians who had received such an honor 
were fed at public expense. There was much eagerness to receive 
such a grant, for they bestowed such a favor on great successes. Or 
the treasury of fire where was the undying fire and prayers were 


offered.” 


This passage is a collection of other late sources which have 
already been listed. The first comes from the same tradition 
as (A 241) and perhaps (A 260). The second part is nearly a 
word-for-word copy of (A 244), while the third can be found 
at the end of (A 242). 


265 Suda, s.v. AdAos X A.D. 


¢ ¢ ~ ~ ‘ 
olkos Tepipepns, ev @ OL mpuTavets €LOTLWIVTO. TT PUT GAVE LOV dé Tt 


idiws wrduacrat, eel TUpaY Tv Taptetov. 
“A round building in which the prytaneis ate. It was called the 


prytaneion in particular since it was the treasury of grain.” 


Cf. (A 259). 


266 Etymologicum Magnum 693 XII a.v. 
mputavetov. tomos hv tap Adnvaios, év @ Kowal ourjoers Tots 
Snpociois evepyéerais edidovro: Gbev Kal mpuTavetov exadeiro, olovel 
mupotapetov (updos yap 6 airos) touréott tot Synyociov airov 
TapLetov. 

“Prytaneion: it was a place in Athens where common Siteseis were 
given to public benefactors. It was prytaneion from pyrotameion 
(for pyros is grain) and it is the treasury of grain.” 
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267 Etymologicum Magnum 694 XII A.D. 
Kal mputavetov Aéyerar Tapa TO exet puddrrecbar Tov mupor, 
jyouv TOV GiTov olovel TUpoTapeEtov Kal TpUTavetov. 

“Tt is called a prytaneion where the pyros is guarded, or rather, the 
grain; a pyrotameion and a prytaneion as it were.” 


Bargylia 
268 Michel 457, 32-33 Ca. 262 B.C. 
KaXr€aat dé adrov Kai emi Eda é[v rau | ]puraveiwn 
Resolved... “‘to invite him (Tyron, ambassador from Teos) to 
Xenia in the prytaneion.” 


Biannos 
269 ICrI, vi, 2, 36-37 III-II s.c. 
’ ta > > 7 , \ 4 > ‘ ca > ‘ 4 
exaAéoa| ev 5 QauTovus €7Tt Eevic]/wov €$ To TT PUTQVELOV €7T7Tl TAaAV 
KOLVaV € [oriav]. 
“We invited them (ambassadors from Teos) to Xenismos in the 
prytaneion at the common hearth.” 


Cyrene 

270 SEG IX, 1, 44-46 322-307 B.C. 
"Ootis €k tod zodtt[ed|patos Snuooiar iarpedyn. 7) radorpiP Ae 
7 Siddaox[ne] | ro€evew 7 trmevew 7) d7Aopayety 7 Knpvoon. ev 
Bputaveian 7) ovvope(véo]/Ow pupiaxas apypas. 

“Whoever of the citizen body is paid at public expense as a doctor 
or training master for boys, or a teacher of archers or horsemen or 
hoplites or a herald in the prytaneion is not to be a member of the 
Ten Thousand (i.e., the Ekklesia).” 


For other parts of this text one should refer to P. M. 
Frazer, Berytus 12 (1958) 120-128. The readings elsewhere on 
the stone are not necessarily correct as presented in SEG. 


271 SEG XX, 719B, 4-7 ILBc. 

. tots 5€ €v rai a/yopas Kal rots €[v] / rt mpuraveiw|e 
Sacrifice a [?] ““to those (gods) in the agora and to those in the 
prytaneion.” 


272 SEG IX, 5, 20-21 II-I B.c. 
Oi 5é Saptepyoi Kai iapobdra: to mputaveiov | Kai Tas oTwias 
Koopnoavrwy 

“The damiergoi and the priests are to decorate the prytaneion and 
the stoas.” 


273 SEG IX, 73, 7-8 II-I B.c. 
orav 4 76|[As | oluvayne orody 7 repiAvow, 7 [ev tT] ae mpurav[eiwe 
ai | oluvapyiar €oriavrac. 
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“When the city assembles at the stoa or the perilysis, or when the 
magistrates are eating in the prytaneion...”’ 


274 SEG IX, 4, 2 16/15 B.C. 

/ > \ \ ¢ U > ‘ “a 
mapakal[Ad]oar [es TaV KOLVGAV E€OTLAV ES TO mpuraveiov] 
Resolved... “‘to invite (Barcaeus, priest of Augustus) to the 
common hearth in the prytancion.” 


Cyzicus 
275 Michel 532, 6-7 VI B.c. 
mods [Mavi 7d) Mydixew kai totow mai | Kai rotow exydvor- 
ow ateAeinv Kal mpu/ravetov dSédorar. 
“The city gives to Manes son of Medikeus and to his sons and to his 
descendants, exemption (from taxes) and (entertainment in the) 
prytaneion.” 


276 Livy XLI, 20, 7 ca. 170 B.C. 
Cyzici (in) prytaneo—id est penetrale urbis, ubi publice, quibus is honos 
datus est, vescuntur—vasa aurea mensae unius posuit. 

“In the prytaneion in Cyzicus—this is the center of the city where 
those men dine at public expense to whom this honor is given—he 
(Antiochos Epiphanes) set golden dishes for one table.” 


277 Pliny, Naturalis historia XXXVI, 99 ca. A.D. 77 
Eodem in oppido est lapis fugitivus appellatus; Argonautae eum pro ancora 
usi reliquerant ibi. Hunc e prytanea—ita vocatur locus—saepe profugum 
vinxere plumbo. 

“In this same city is a stone called the Fugitive; the Argonauts used 
it for an anchor and left it there. This often has wandered away from 
the prytaneion—so the place is called—and is fixed in place with 


lead.” 


Delos 
278 IG XI?, 144A ante 301 B.C. 
98: [tov rotyov] t[d]u mpos r@i mputaveiwr Kal ra adda Telya 
| ee 
101: [Kopi/oalou[vy] PH éorvaropiov Kat mputav[ei|ov to K[ara] 
vorov emoKevaoarte Odvurwr 
98: “the wall near the prytaneion and the other walls...” 
101: ‘a provision of seven drachmai for Olympos who restored the 
(wall?) on the south of the hestiatorion and the prytaneion.” 


279 CIG 2266, 24 III B.c. 
THS opyuas THS ev TOL mMpuTaveiwt [ezri] TO oTp@pa Tob vew TOO 
AmoéAAwvos 
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“.. . of the orgyia (a measure slightly more than six feet long) in the 
prytaneion for the pavement of the temple of Apollo.” 


280 Michel 852B, 18 late III s.c. 
erraiveoar dé Tos Dewpods K[ai Kadéoa emi] / E€via eis TO 
mputavetov [ets avpior] 

Resolved... “to honor the ambassadors (of Cyzicus) and invite 
them to Xenia in the prytaneion on the next day.” 


281 ID 442B, 96 179 B.C. 
adda Evopata mavrodard, TA TEepvyevomeva amo TOV apyupwyd- 
Twv TOV eK TpuTaveiou 

° ec 
(part of an inventory) “sundry other scraps: those left over from 
the silver plate of the prytaneion” 


282 ID 46oF, 18 I7I B.C. 
—-] 70 mpuraveiov + [-- 
(part of an inventory) “...the prytaneion, one drachma...’ 


283 ID 460’, 7 I7I B.C. 
ei|s TO mpu[Tavetov 

(part of an inventory) “in the prytaneion” 

284 ID 461Aa, 49 169 B.C. 
—-|v eis dAeEavdpeiov Adyov, azo Tob mpuTaveiou 

(part of an inventory) “‘a [?] in Alexandrine reckoning, from the 
prytaneion.” 


’ 


285 ID 1497, 33-34 165/4 B.C. 
amootetAa § adrad. Kal | E€viov- KaAgaar 5€ adrov Kai eis To | 
TpuTavetov emi THY KoWY EoTiav 

Resolved... “to send Xenion to him (Amphikles, a poet) and to 
invite him to the common hearth in the prytaneion.” 


286 ID 1416A, I, 83-95 156/5 B.C. 
EN TQI IIPYTANEIQI.: yadxa: ‘Eorialv ..... emt Bw/pic|Kou 
ABivov Kabjpevov Kat ei Bdcews AGivns: ao\Awv|ioxov apyakov 
ws | modijatov Kal Ovp.aripiov toymiKov ws Tpinptmrodiatov: 
‘Eppl|as eri Bacewv AOi/vwv] wévre: carupicxov ws tpidAacrov 
pépovta Kpalryploxov emi Ba/cew|s AcPivns: dudadcv Kal dvdAaKka 
<pvAaka> epi adr[ov --- | amo]AAwviokov ev Bupids Kaby- 
pevov em dudadod ws Si[zouv: adAov --— | ev Olupidu em BeBy- 
Kota em’ oudadad ABivov: orépav[ov -—--- EN TQI | IIPO}- 
AOMQI: ‘Eppiv ws Sizovv ei Bacews ABivns éx[ovra ---- Kai 
mplocavakekAyevov mpos Sevdpudiw. [--- mepipavtipiov 
e/xo|v dra dvo, ed’ od emvypady iepdv Amdd\Awvos: [EN TEI 
AYAEI- ‘Eppaés rér/rlapas emi Bacewy ABiwv. EN TQI 
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APXEIQI: ‘Eoriav []s [Sizovv én’ ouda]/Aod Kabnpevynv Kal 
Bacews ABivns. EN TQI [ITPOAOMQI- ‘Eppas 8vo0 én 
Bacewr] | ABivwr. 

“IN THE PRYTANEION: bronze statue; Hestia... seated on a 
little stone altar and on a stone base; an archaic statuette of Apollo 
about a foot high and a processional censer about a foot and a half 
long; five Herms on stone bases; a statuette of a satyr about three 
hands long holding a little crater on a stone base; an omphalos and 
a chain about it; a statuette of Apollo in a frame on an omphalos 
about two feet long; another [?] in a window standing on a stone 
omphalos; a garland... IN THE PRODOMOS: a Hermes on a 
stone base about two feet long holding... [?]...and leaning 
against a little tree;...a perirrhanterion having two handles on 
which is an inscription, sacred to Apollo. IN THE COURT: 
four Herms on stone bases. IN THE ARCHEION: a Hestia about 
two feet long seated on an omphalos and stone base. IN THE 
PRODOMOS: two Herms on stone bases.” 


287 ID 1417B, 1, 89-102 155/4 B.C. 
[EN T]QI IIPYTANEIQI: yadka-: ‘Eoriav wis 8i[zovv | é}mi 
BwpicKolv ABivov Kabn|uevny Kai emi Bacews ABivyns: az[oAAw- 
vioxlov | apxyatkov ws mlodiatov Kat] Gupratiprov TopmiKov ws 
Tpinpitrod.|atov: “Ep|/uds emi Baclewy AGi|wv wévte* carv- 
ploxov ws tpidAlac|rov [dépor]/ra xparnpiloxov emi] Bdcews 
ABivns: dudadrcv cai dvAaka epi adtov: | tpaynAlov azoA]Aw- 
vickov ev Oupids Kabrjpevov em’ dudadod | ws Sdizov|v-: addov 
—---] ev Oupid(c) emBeBnxora én’ dudadrod ABivov: orépa/volv 
----] EN TQI ITPOAOMQI: ‘Eppijv ws Simovv emi Bacews 
ABivns | Exlovra ...... Jeov Kai mpocavaxekAevov mpos 
devdpudiw|e ..... | preree mrepi|pavrypiov exov ws ev ed’ ob 
emypagy [ie]pov Am[dAAw/vos EN TEI AY|AEI- ‘Eppas cis 
tértapas emt Bacews ABivwv. [EN TQ] APXEIQI-|/ ‘Eor{iav| 
ws Sirobv ex’ oudadrod Kabnpernv Kai eri Bldcews ABivns: EN 
TQI] ITPOAOMRI- ‘Eppas dvo0 emi Bacewv ABiwv: addov 
ws | mlodvatlov Baow ovk exov: AemiS(a)s aomidwv- Anpvioxous. 
“IN THE PRYTANEION: bronze statue; Hestia about two feet 
high seated on a little stone altar and on a stone base; archaic statu- 
ette of Apollo about a foot high and a processional censer about a 
foot and a half long; five Herms on stone bases; a statuette of a satyr 
about three hands high holding a little crater on a stone base; 
omphalos and a chain around it; a necklace; statuette of Apollo in 
a frame about two feet long on an omphalos; another [?] in a window 
standing on a stone omphalos; a garland. IN THE PRODOMOS: 
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Hermes on a stone base about two feet high holding [?] and leaning 
against a little tree; . . . perirrhanterion having one handle on which 
is an inscription, sacred to Apollo. IN THE COURT: four Herms 
on stone bases. IN THE ARCHEION: a Hestia about two feet 
high seated on an omphalos and a stone base. IN THE PRODO- 
MOS: two Herms on stone bases; another about a foot high with 
no base; metal plates from shields; wool fillets.” 


Delphi 

288 Plutarch, Aristides XX, 4 479 B.C. 
aveirev 6 I1vOi0s Atos é€Aevbepiou Bwyov idpicacba, Pica dé 
[4] mpoTEpov 7) TO KaTAa THY xwWpav Tip amocPécavTas ws Uo 
t&v BapBapwv peutacpevov evatcacba Kabapov ex AeApay azo 
Tis Kow7s €orias. 

“The Pythian replied that an altar to Zeus Eleutherios was to be 
constructed, but it was not to be sacrificed upon before the fire 
throughout the land was extinguished as having been polluted by 
the barbarians and relit pure from the common hearth at Delphi.” 


289 FD IIIs, 62, 13-21 Ca. 334/3 B.C. 
TTayx|p|ares Apyeiwr tod wepiBorov | [rot dvwhev| Kara [r)]v 
ovyypagdiy pvat eixoor | [S00 .... Ay|abwu Ale]Ada. rod 
mepiBdAov rob | [zapa rd m|putavet[o|v aveAopeven To 7A€Opov | 
[uv@v etkolo oxtw, tTlov]rov Kara tiv ovyypadyy | [rd yytcov] 
pvas Sé€xa [r]éooapas .... Evawérax | [4eApade rod] carwhev 
[Epyjov x[a]ra ravra dve[Ao/udvax 7d mAlebpov pr[dv eixoo|t 
oxTw. TovTo[v | To Hyuw00v pv|as déxa [réscapas]. 

“To Pankrates the Argive for the upper peribolos wall according to 
the contract, twenty-two minai; to Agathon the Delphian for the 
peribolos wall by the prytaneion having contracted for one hundred 
feet at twenty-eight minai, of this sum one-half according to the 
contract, fourteen minai; to Euainetos the Delphian for the work 
below having contracted in the same way for one hundred feet at 
twenty-eight minai, half of this, fourteen minai.” 


290 FD III', 308, 15-16 early II B.c. 
[x]ardcar Sé adbrods | Kal emi Elda rods dpxovras éml rav 
Kowav €oTiav €v TO mpuTavetor] 

Resolved... “that the archons invite them (ambassadors from 
Knidos) to Xenia at the common hearth in the prytaneion.” 


291 FD Ill?, 20, 15 178 B.C. 
Kadéoat 5€ abrovs Kal emi Edvia ev TO mpuTavetov 

Resolved... “‘to invite them (ambassadors from Tetrapolis) to 
Xenia in the prytancion.” 
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292 SGDIII, 2646A first half II B.c. 
KaAdéoat S€ adrov Kal ev TO mputaveiov emt [ray] Koway éoTiav 
Resolved . . . “to invite him (Sardianus, a proxenos) to the common 
hearth in the prytaneion.” 


293 SGDIII, 2680, 8-12 second quarter II B.c. 
édwKav d€ Kal | topevecOa ev | ro mputavei/ov ev Trav Ovai/av 
Tov ‘“Pwpyali|wy 
“They granted it to him to go into the prytaneion for the sacrifice 
of the Romans.” 


294 FDIII', 48, 9 165-160 B.C. 
Kkaréoa S€ adtov Kal Tovs eT adTod Tovs dpyovtTas Kal év TO 
7 puTave tov 

Resolved... “that the archons invite him (Nikon of Megalopolis, 
a proxenos) and his group to the prytaneion.” 


295 FD IIl?, 94, 17-18 150-140 B.C. 
> / A ‘ \ Y. 2:4 / b] ‘ ~ 
exadéoapev 5€ tovds mpea/Beutas Kal él Eda ev TO mpuTalvetov 
emt Tav| Kowav Tas mdALos Eoriav 

“We invited the ambassadors (of Athens) to Xenia in the prytaneion 
at the common hearth of the city.” 


206 FDIII', 152, 13-14 I1§0-140 B.C. 
brdpyew Se avrdi mopedecyar | Kal €v TO mputaveiov év Tav 
Ouciav Tdv “Pwpyaiwy 

Resolved . . . “that it is to be permissible for him (Biaios, a proxenos) 
to go in the prytaneion to the sacrifice of the Romans.” 


297 FD Ill’, 260, 8-9 146 B.C. 
Kadéaa d€ adtovs Kai Tov’s apyovTas €v TO mpuTavelov em TaVv 
Koway €oTiav 

Resolved . . . “to invite these leaders (of Hypataea) to the common 
hearth in the prytaneion.” 


298 FDIII!, 454, 12-14 second half II B.c. 
[xaAgoat dé] adrov Kal e[v ro | mputavetov] emi trav x[o|w[av / 
éoriav] 

Resolved... “to invite him (a Lycian) to the common hearth in 
the prytaneion.” 


299 FD IIl4, 77, 38 ca. 94 B.C. 
mraplakaAé|[cat] d€ x[ai rlov wpel[oBevray Biavra emi Edna ev 
70] / mpuravetov 

Resolved... “‘to invite Bias the ambassador to Xenia in the 
prytaneion.” 
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300 FD III*, 56, 19-22 91-68 B.C. 
Kadéoa dé adrov Kal emi €€é/via ev To Bputavetov emi trav Kowav 
TGs moos €oriav. 

Resolved... “to invite him (Ariston) to Xenia in the prytaneion 
at the common hearth of the city.” 


301 FDIII*, 57, 26-28 91-68 B.C. 
kadéoa [dé / adrov Kal emi E€via ev TO mpuTavetov emt Tav 
kowav] | Tas motos €oTiav. 

Resolved . . . “to invite him (the same Ariston as in A 300) to Xenia 
in the prytaneion at the common hearth of the city.” 


302 FD III3, 249, 16-17 100-60 B.C. 
Kadéoat dé adrav Kai ev 76 m[puta|/vetov emi trav Koway eoriav 
Resolved ... “to invite her (Polygnota of Thebes) to the common 
hearth in the prytaneion.” 


303 Plutarch, Numa IX, 6 I-II A.p. 
See (A 212) above. 


304 Plutarch, De E apud Delphos 391 I-II a.p. 
Th yap Extn Tod véov pnvos Orav Katayn Tis Tv ITvBiav eis TO 
mpuTavetov, 6 mp@tos bpiv yiyverar T@v Tpi@v KAjpwr eis TA 
mevte, pos aAAjAous Eexeivns TA Tpia, God de Ta SVo PadAdAorTos. 
“On the sixth day of the new month when someone leads the 
Pythia down into the prytaneion, the first of your three sortitions 
is for five, she casting three with reference to one another, you 
casting two.” 


305 SEG XXIII, 319, 7-9 A.D. 125-150 
cdokev TH moder Teds tle adt@] / ypwikas yydicacGalt, Kai] 
Karevyecbat altTt@ ws | 7|pwi ev mputaveiw 

“The city resolved to decree heroic honors to him (Memmius 
Nikandros) and to pray to him in the prytaneion as to a hero.” 


Dodona? 
306 SEG XIII, 397 IV B.c. 
’"Errepwtavre tot diator tov Aia tov Naiov Kai [rav Aiwivav 7 
avakiakdvrots TA —--—— xprpal/ra is TO mpuTavijov Ta, map Tas 


moAvos €AaBe diaiovs [eocetrar adrois Awiov Kat dapewwov.] | 
Aiarots: avaAdoa is To mputavijov dikaiws tadra. 

“The judges ask Zeus Naios and Dione how it would be more 
desirable and better for those spending the wealth received from the 
city in the prytaneion. (The Oracle responds) To the judges: Spend 
this wealth in the prytaneion justly.” 
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Dreros 
307 Michel 23a, 16-19 late III B.c. 
“Opvivw | trav ‘Eoriav trav | éu mputaveiwr | Kat rov A7jva tov | 
Ayopaiov, Kra. 
“T swear by Hestia in the prytaneion, and by Zeus Agoraios, etc.” 


Since this inscription, which records a treaty between 
Dreros and Knossos, was found at Dreros, it is listed here, 
but it might also imply the existence of a prytaneion at 
Knossos. 


Elaea 
308 Michel 515, 15-16 ca. 135 B.C 
emiTeAcioba Kar’ évi/avrov b70 Tob tepéws TOO AckAnmiod Tommy 
ws KadXiorny ex Tob mputave[i|/ouv eis 7d TéwEevos TOG AokAnmiob 
“Every year a procession as beautiful as possible is to be made by 
the priest of Asklepios from the prytaneion to the temenos of 
Asklepios.” 


309 Michel 515, 50-51 Ca. 135 B.C, 
xa[A]eirwoav adrov els to mpu/taveto[v emi] t[Hv Kowny éoriar] 
“(The generals) are to invite him (Attalos III) to the common hearth 
in the prytaneion.” 


Ephesos 
310 Ephesus Il, 71, 22 II-III a.p. 
Thv amo Tob mpuTavelov KaAodov Ews Tis euBacews THs AaTElas 
“*. .. the road down from the prytaneion to the entrance of the open 
%9 
square. 


311 Jahreshefte 44 (1959) 295 II-III a.p. 
... K]al Tov po Tob mpuTaveiouv TuAdr[a ... 
“... And the gate in front of the prytaneion .. .” 


312 Sokolowski, Lois sacrées 121, 25-30 III a.v. 
et d€ Tt evAurés U0 TOO mpuTavevdovtos | THY mpoeipnuevwy Kal” 
€v exaotov yevntat, | odeiAew Tov mpvTavw eis mpoKdunua 
tis | €v T@ mputaveiw Eotwons Ajpntpos Kap/moddpov is éort 
6 vews Kai els emioKxevny | Tob mpuTaveiov oratipas Aapixods 
rie 

“Tfanything of those items listed in order publicly by the one who is 
prytanizing is omitted, the prytanis is to pay ten Daric staters for the 
ornamentation of the statue of Demeter Karpophoros which stands 
in the prytaneion her shrine and for the repair of the prytaneion.” 
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Epidamnos 
313 Ditt3, $60, 42-44 ca. 207 B.C. 
/ > by ‘ >’ ‘ ~ ? ‘ ‘ ‘ 
KaX€é/ca(vra) 8’ aldrods els 7O mpuraveio[y é]mi trav Kowav 
éor|iav,| tepetov Bica éféorifov Kai Sidoa|[Gat adrois] ra [o]KeAn 
4 \ / ‘ / > a / ‘ ‘ , 

Kal To vaKos K[al Karadi|éo[Aat] a[drois] oxéAlos] Kat 7d vaKos 
kal €[vexéynpov] apyupiov KopwAiov | [jpipvaiov.| 

Resolved... “‘to invite them (ambassadors of Magnesia) to the 
common hearth in the prytaneion, sacrifice an animal on the hearth 
and give to them the hams and the fleece and let them keep the hams 
and the fleece and a traveling allowance of a half-mina of Corinthian 
silver.” 


Eresos 
314 IG XII, suppl. 139, 15-17 early II? B.c. 
6 de mpvtavs Kai 6 Bacideds Kadeocdtw/aav trois te diKdoTats 
Kal TOV aywyea els TO TpUTaviiov emt Tav Ko[t]/vav eoTiav Tas 
moXos. 
“The prytanis and the king are to invite the judges (from Miletus) 
and the guide into the prytaneion to the common hearth of the 


city.” 
315 IG XII, 527, 37 early II B.c. 


Kad€é|aat de [v]w els To mpotavyov emi Tais Pvaialis 
Resolved . . . “to invite him to the sacrifices in the prytaneion.” 


316 IG XII’, 528, 7 II B.c. 


. €lis 76 mputav[jiov .... 
‘ . . 99 
... into the prytaneion... 


317 IG XII?, 529, 14-16 II B.c. 
Ka/A€vrov abrov Kal éxydvois els TO mpotavjiov | 6Ta KE TaV 
Ovoiav ravrav mrovéwor 

Resolved ... “that he (Agemortos) and his descendants be called 
into the prytaneion whenever they (the citizens) make this sacri- 
fice.” 


Eretria 
318 IVM 48, 31 ca. 207 B.C. 
Kadéoa dé adtovs Kai emi Eda eis TO mpv|ta]vetov 
Resolved ... “to invite them (ambassadors of Magnesia) to Xenia 
in the prytaneion.”’ 


319 SEG XI, 468, 13-14 Ii-II s.c. 
[kardoar de / Kal] adrovs Kal € [zi THv| Kowny Tis 7déAEws EoTtiav 
e[7i Eda] 
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Resolved . . . “to invite them (judges from Sparta) to Xenia at the 
common hearth of the city.” 


Erythrae 
320 Michel 505, 16-17 III B.c. 
Sedd00a1 S5€é adr/di Kai eu mpvtaveian oitnow 
Resolved ... “to give to him (Phanes) Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 


Gortyn 
321 ICrI, xvi, 1, 40-41 III B.c. 
avaypla|yavrwy Sé Be/karepor ev Bpvrav[eiwn 
“Let both cities (Gortyn and Lato) write it (an alliance) up in the 
prytaneion.” 


322 Michel 438, 10-11 Ca. 200 B.C. 
¢ / / ~ > / ‘ ; > , ‘ 
brdpyew Mayvnow maéow oixedrata | Kai didiav ayjpatov Kal 
Eu. MpuTaveiws citnow 

Resolved . . . “that there shall be to all the Magnesians a relationship 
and ageless friendship and Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 


This decree of a Cretan confederacy regarding the sending 
of a colony to Magnesia is listed under Gortyn because, 
according to another part of the decree, Gortyn was exer- 
cising hegemony over the confederacy at that time. It is 
possible that the prytaneion of the confederacy was located 
elsewhere, or that the several prytaneia of the individual 
members are to be understood. 


Halikarnassos 
323 Michel 452, 10-11 late IV B.c. 
Kadéoat 5€ adr[dv] / Kai els mputavetov emi deimvov 
Resolved... “to invite him (Zenodotos of Troizen) to Deipnon in 
the prytaneion.” 


Halos 
324 Herodotus VII, 197 480 B.C. 
a“ bal ~ / / , 4 > / 
ds dv % Tod yéveos tovTov mpeoBUratos, ToUTw emitdfavtes 
” ~ ‘ , ‘ / Ld ca ‘ td 
épyeobar tod Anirov adroi dvAakas Exovor. Ajurov dé Kadéovar 
4 / ¢ 3 , hal ‘ > / > w bid wy 
TO mputavjiov of Ayaol. Hv Sé éa€AOn, odK EoTt dKws e€evor 
‘ “ / / o > ‘ 4 \ , 
mplv 1) Ovcecbar wéeAAn: ws T’ ETL TpPOs TOUTOLGL TOAAGL NSH TOUTWY 
7 , a , ” > , > » 
tav pedAdvrwr Oicecbar Seicavres oiyovto amodpavres €s aAAnv 
xwpnv. xpovov dé mpoidvros omicw KateAOovres jv adioxwvrat 
€oré\Aovro €s TO mpUTarytov. | 
(A guide is telling Xerxes of the ban on the family of Phrixos in 
Halos.) “Whoever is the oldest of his (Phrixos’) descendants, they 
forbid to enter the Leiton and they stand guard themselves. The 
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Achaeans call the prytaneion the Leiton. Should he enter, he may not 
come out except to be sacrificed. Moreover, many of them who were 
about to be sacrificed were afraid and fled to another country, but 
if they returned at a later date and were seized, they were put into 
the prytaneion.” 


The opening clause of this quotation is very curious since 
the ban would appear in the text below to apply to all of the 
descendants of Phrixos, not only to the oldest. The phraseology 
of this oldest descendant clause is quite similar to that used in 
decrees which provide an entertainment rather different from 
that offered to the descendants of Phrixos (e.g., A 26, 154). 
Could Herodotus have been influenced by the normal wording 
used to offer entertainment in the prytaneion (in which case a 
certain humor may be detected here), or did the phrase come 
into the text at a later date? 


325 Schol. Apollonios Rhodios II, 652 from 480? B.C. 
ds Ppi~ov tov Abduavtos eEducev emi rod Kpiod dre ebédpvye 

‘ 4 / a 4 \ > a 
tov Odavarov, péAAwv adayidlecyar. daci dé exeivoy odayiac- 
Ova TH Aadvoiw Ai, cai péype tod viv <p7 e€eivar> eva Tov 
Ppitov amoydvwy eiovévar eis TO TpuTaveiov, elceAPdvta <de> 
Twa akovaiws <Avec8a> TH mpoeipnuevw Ati. 
ec . . 

... He who carried off Phrixos the son of Athamas on a ram so 
that he escaped death, being about to be slaughtered. They say that 
he was to be slaughtered to Zeus Laphysios, and that even until now 
a descendant of Phrixos who enters the prytaneion may not come 
out, but one having entered willy-nilly is to be sacrificed to the 
aforementioned Zeus.” 


This rather confused passage would seem to depend upon 
Herodotus (A 324). 


Hierapytna 
326 Michel 30, 15-16 I 3.c. 
Kadéoat te TOs mpeaBevtas [es mpv|/tavyjiov Kal Sdépuev adtots 
Eda apyupiw pvav 
Resolved... “‘to invite the ambassadors (from Magnesia) to the 
prytaneion and give them Xenia of a silver mina.” 


Tasos 
327. Michel 462, 27-28 late IV B.c. 
[xaA]éoar 5€ Kai rods dix[aor]as rods dzooradévras | [eis] 70 
TpUTaveE tov 
Resolved... “to invite the judges being sent (to Kalymnos) into 
the prytaneion.” 
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Tlion 
328 Michel 524a, 25-26 early III B.c. 
elvar S¢ | adrau oirnlo|w [elu zpv[ra]vetan [e]ws [ev] CA[c] 
Resolved... “that there shall be to him (any one who kills the 
leader of an attempted oligarchy) Sitesis in the prytaneion as long 
as he shall live.” 


329 Michel 527, 20 III B.c. 
elvat d€ adtois Kat ev mpuTavelan citn/ow 

Resolved... “that they (four brothers from Tenedos) shall have 
Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 


330 CIG 3598, 16-18 ante 187 B.C. 

Kadéoa/|t dé Kai els mputavetov Tov atvidiKolv 

Resolved . . . “to invite the public advocate into the prytaneion.” 
Imbros 

331 IG XII’, 50, 4-6 ca. 200 B.C. 


alvaypdibar dé rdd€ Yjdiopla tov ypapu]/uaréa tod Sypouv ev 
aT7nAn ABi[n Kat] | orioat ev TH avdAR TOG mpuTaveiov 
Resolved... “that the Secretary of the Demos is to write down the 
decree on a stone stele and set it in the court of the prytaneion.” 


Tulis 
332 Michel 401B, 34 mid-IV B.c. 
Kadeoat d€ tod[s A@nvaious emi Eéia els TO mputavet]/ov 
Resolved ... “to invite the Athenians to Xenia in the prytaneion.” 
333 IG XII5, 1082 IT B.c. 
[eat apyovros —-] tot "Iadpxou olde éerédwdav | [eis rH émo- 
Keunv T]o0 mputaveiou: | [-—------ ] Spaxpas A’ / [-- Spaypas] 


WN’ Kai rexvitas X’ 

“In the archonship of [?] of Isarchos the following contributed to the 
repair of the prytaneion: [?] thirty drachmai; [?] thirty drachmai and 
thirty craftsmen; ...” 


Kallatis 

334 SEG XXIV, 1023, 10-13 III-II s.c. 
Kadéoat S€ avrov Kai eis mputaveio|v / rov BaoiAéa]: awooretAa 
dé ava Kai eva rods ple/prords, ro S€] avdAwpa broreA€oat 

; , 
TOV Talay. 
Resolved... “that the king is to invite him into the prytaneion; 
the distributors are to send Xenia to him, and the treasurer is to pay 
the cost.” 
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335 SGDI 3089, 35 II B.c. 
[kaAd/o]a: 5é€ adrov Kal rov Baorréa elis 7d mpv/t]avetov 
Resolved... “that the king is to invite him (an ambassador from 
Apollonia) into the prytaneion.” 


Karthea 
336 IG XII5, 1060, 2 V B.C. 
Kal oirnow eu 7[puraveiwr| 
Resolved... “that [?] shall have Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 


Kaunos 
337 Hellenica 7 (1949) 175, 93-95 II B.c. 
mrépipar 5é adra@[t| / Kat E€viov apa Tod Sypov To ev Tat vouwe 
yeypappevov: kadéoa dé adrov Kai emi Eda eis TO | mputaveiov. 
Resolved . . . “to send to him (an ambassador from Smyrna) from 
the Demos the Xenion prescribed in the law; to invite him to Xenia 
in the prytaneion.” 


Kimolos 
338 Hesperia 37 (1968) 188-189, 49-51 250-221 B.C. 
KaAéoat dé emi E€via tov | duxactav XapiavOov ros apyovras és 
TO mpuTaveiov TOs Trepi Apyi/dapov. 
Resolved... “that Archidamos and those archonizing with him 
should invite Charianthos the judge (now a proxenos) to Xenia in 
the prytaneion.” 


Knossos 
339 See (A 307) above. 


Korcyra 
340 IVM 44, 40-42 ca. 207/6 B.C. 
Kadécat 5€ Kali adrods| €v TO mputaveiov ..... ro 5€ pdadgiopla 


...17...] avabéuev mpd tod mputavetov. 
Resolved . . . “to invite them (ambassadors from Magnesia) into the 
prytaneion . . . and to set up the decree in front of the prytaneion.” 


Koressos 
341 Michel 401, 24-25 mid-IV B.c. 
Kadéoa dé / [Klai emi Eda eis ro mputavetov rods APnvaious 
els aupiov 
Resolved . . . “to invite the Athenians to Xenia in the prytaneion on 
the next day.” 


Kos 
342 Michel 426, 35-36 II B.c. 


[rlov d€ mpeoBevrav Kaddoa ei Eévia eis | [7d] mpuravetov 
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Resolved... “‘to invite the ambassador (from Halikarnassos) to 
Xenia in the prytaneion.” 


Lampsakos 
343 CIG 3641b, 21 II B.c. 
6 5é iepoxijpué mpooxnpyvocerw Kal d[va Tod mpu/talvetou 
“The sacred herald is to proclaim even through the prytaneion.” 


Laodikaia 
344 IVP 59, 25 ca. 200 B.C, 
brapyew Se Tots Sukacrais Kai eu mpuTaveiwt citynaw. 
Resolved... “that the judges (from Priene) shall have Sitesis in 
the prytaneion.”’ 


Lato 
345 See (A 321) above. 


346 ICrI, xvi, 5, 30-32 III B.c. 
kai Ka Koopiwv [eA]@ne Adtio[s és ’Oddvra 7 *Oddvtios] és 
Aardaév, t[d6/Te judlriov adpavw eyérw Kai éprétw és m[puta- 
viiov.| 

“Tf the chief magistrate of Lato comes to Olos, or the one from Olos 
to Lato, let him have a personal cloak and go into the prytaneion.” 


Lipara 

347 Diodorus Siculus XX, ror, 2 304 B.C. 
afiovvrwy yap tav Aumapaiwy eis ta mpoceAdeimovta Tav 
xpnyatwv dodvar ypovov Kai Aeyovrwy pndémore tots Lepois 
avabyyao. Kataxeyphjoba, 6 AyabowAs Biacdpevos adrots 
Soivat Ta KaTa TO mpuTavelov, wv elyov emtypadiyy ta pev 
Aiddrov, ra 8’ ‘Hdaiorov, AaBwv mwapayphua e&émXevcev. 
Agathokles demanded fifty talents of silver and “when the Lip- 
araeans were begging that he give them time for that which was 
lacking of the money and said that they had never abused the sacred 
offerings, Agathokles forced them to give him the valuables in the 
prytaneion of which some were inscribed to Aiolos, some to He- 
phaistos; taking these he immediately sailed away.” 


Magnesia 
348 IVM tsb, 23-24 221/0 B.C. 
[kaAeitw de] ald|rovs Kai 6 arepavnpdpos eis TO mpuTaveliov 
eri | tTHv Tis 7déAEews dbr]odo[y] jv. 
Resolved... “that the stephanephoros shall invite them (ambassa- 
dors from Knidos) to entertainment by the city in the prytaneion.” 
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349 IVM 11,17 III B.c. 
eatw | [adra eu mputavell|we oirnats 
Resolved .. . “that he (a proxenos from Abdera) shall have Sitesis 


in the prytancion.” 


350 IVM 8o, 87 III-II B.c. 
kadeoatw [dé tods | mplecBevtas 6 atehavnddpos eis TO mpuTa- 
vetov 

Resolved . . . “that the stephanephoros shall invite the ambassadors 
(from Teos) into the prytaneion.” 


351 IVM 97, 88-91 second half II s.c. 
amootahfvar S€ ad/[roi]s Kal Eva ra Kata [r]o [j]dropa° 
[kaAet/rw 8°|/ adrovds Kai 6 atehavynddpos eis [7d mpuTa/vet]ov 
Resolved... “‘to send Xenia to them (ambassadors from Teos) 
according to the decree; the stephanephoros shall invite them into the 
prytaneion.” 


352 IVM tot, 82-84 second half II B.c. 
~ \ b] ‘ ‘ c ‘ ~ ‘ > ‘ 

KAnOivat dé adrov Kat | [b|70 Tod crepavnddpov els TO mpuTa- 

vetov emt THY KoWnY THs 76/Aews dodoyHV 

Resolved . . . “that he (an ambassador from Larba) be invited by the 

stephanephoros to common entertainment by the city in the 

prytaneion.” 


Mallia 
353 Michel 448, 36-38 late II B.c. 
éevei Kd tts [adra@v wa]/payevnra: és Tav dudv moAw Hyer [adrar 
kat] / otrn[olw év mputarie|iou peta TOV Kdo[pwr] 
‘When one of them (new citizens) is in our town, we will provide 
Sitesis for him in the prytaneion in company with the chief magis- 
trates.” 


Megara 
354 IG VII, 16a, 3 II B.c, 
[xad€oar rovs mpeoBeutas eis tO mpulravetov emi tlav Kowdav 
éariav Tod Syjpov] 
Resolved ... “‘to invite the ambassadors to the prytaneion at the 
common hearth of the Demos.” 


355 Pausanias I, 42, 7 mid-II a.p. 
‘ \ ‘ ? ‘ ~ ¢ ‘ > ~ > t ~ 

Kata d€ THY €s TO MpUTavetov Oddv *Ivotis eéoTw Hpdov. 

‘Down the road to the prytaneion is the shrine of Ino.” 
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356 Pausanias I, 43, 2 mid-II a.p. 
ev 5€ 7@ mputaveiw trebadbar pev Evimmov Meyapéws maida, 
rebadbar Sé tov AdKxdbov éyovow *Ioyérodw. €or. Sé Tod 
mputaveiov méTpa TAnoiov: avakAnOpida tiv 7érpav dvodlovow. 
“They say that in the prytaneion are buried Euippos the son of 
Megareus and Ischepolis the son of Alkathos. There is a rock near 
the prytaneion; they call it the ‘restoration’ rock.” 


Methymna 
357 IG XII, Suppl. 114, 25-26 III? B.c. 
e / \ ¢ / 4 ? ~ » \ ~ > 
6 mpuravis Kal [ot Balai[Aes / Kadéolevav adrois emi detmvov eis 
TO mpv|Taveiov| 
“The prytanis and the kings are to make an invitation to them 
(agoranomoi) for Deipnon in the prytaneion.” 


358 IG XII, Suppl. 139, 100-104 early II? B.c. 
¢ 4 ‘ ¢ ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
6 d€ mputavis Kal ot Baciders KaAecodtwaav Tois Sixdorais Kal 
TOV dixaorayw/‘yov els TO TpoTavyLov emt TaVv KOLVaY €oTiav Tas 
moos. 

“The prytanis and the kings are to invite the judges and the guide 
of the judges into the prytaneion to the common hearth of the 
city.” 


359 IG XII?, 507, 13 II B.c. 
[%) aop/m|y tT&v Lapobpaxiactav mapar|eumnra ex | told 
mputaveiov eis TO tepd|[r] 

“The procession of the celebrators of the Samothracian mysteries 
passes from the prytaneion to the temple.” 


Miletus 
360 OGIS 213, 39 306-293 B.C. 
Sedd08[at 5€ adr Kal cirnow] ev mpvraveian 
Resolved ... “to grant to him (Prince Antiochus, son of Seleukos I) 
Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 


Mytilene 
361 Athenaeus X, 425a early VI B.c. 
Larus te 7 Kady moAAayotd Adpiyov tov ddeAdov ezrawe? ws 
olvoyoobvra ev TH mputaveiw tots MuriAnvaiois. 
“The lovely Sappho often praises her brother Larichos as a wine- 
pourer in the prytancion at Mytilene.” 


362 SGDI 215 mid-II B.c. 
7: wate Eeviobeev €v radi mput[a]/vetwr 

13: Kal £eviobein ev TaHt mpvTavrjw 

15: els TO mputavyiov KAnOein peta TOV Sixdorav 
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47-49: KaAéoa Sé éx[eita] / tots Sixdoras Kal Toy ypappdrea 
€mt to mputavyov | emi tay Koway éorifav. KadAdoar dé per 
avTWwY €is TO TpUTAVHLOV Kal TOV diKaoTaywYyoV. 

7, 13, 15: Resolved by the Boule. . . “(two judges from Erythrae) 
are to have Xenia in the prytaneion . . . (the secretary of the judges) 
is to have Xenia in the prytaneion . . . (the guide of the judges) is to 
be called into the prytaneion in company with the judges.” 

47-49: Resolved by the Demos... “to invite the judges and the 
secretary of the judges to the common hearth in the prytaneion; also 
to invite in their company the guide of the judges into the pry- 
taneion.” 


363 OGIS 335, 85 mid-II B.c. 
[xaA]ecodtwoalv dé adrods emi Eé]uia eis tO m[putavyjov] ent 
tav [Koway éoriav] 

Resolved . . . “to invite them (judges from Pergamon) to Xenia at 
the common hearth in the prytaneion.” 


364 IG XII, 60, 33 Augustan 
—— &v r&u 7] potavniwt «lai -- 
“,..in the prytaneion...” 


365 IG XII?, 68, 14 (cf. Suppl., p. 13) mid-II a.p. 
5é kal é[v T]@ mput[ave|iw rovs re [B]o[A]Ad[o]us 
‘*... and the council members in the prytaneion.. .” 


Nakrasa 
366 Michel 509, 15-16 241 B.C. 
elvar 5é ad/rau Kal oirnow eu mputav7 [au 
Resolved... “that he (Apollonios) shall have Sitesis in the pry- 
taneion.” 


Naukratis 
367. Athenaeus IV, 149d III B.c. 
‘4 A , a ¢ ‘ > ~ , ~ 
ITapa 5€ Navxparirais, ws dnow ‘Eppeias ev 7@ Sevrépw trav 
mept tod Ipuveiov Amdd\Awvos, ev TH mputaveiw deitvoiar 
, € , , A , ~ ~ 
yevebXriors ‘Eorias [TIpuravitidos Kai Atovuoiows, ert b€ TH Tod 
Kapatov Amdd\Awvos mavynyvpet, elovdvTes mavTes €v atodAais 
Aevkais, ds péypt Kat viv Kadoio. mputaviKas eabijras. Kai 
KatakAévres €ravioravra eis yovaTa Tod lepoKypuKos Tas 
matpiovs evdyas Katadéyovtos avomeévdovtes. peta Se Taira 
> 6 / A / ov ww 5A 5 é Ar ~ 
KatakAlévres AapBdvovow Exactos olvov KoTvAas dvo0 mAnv tTav 
¢€ ~ ~ 
tepewv tod te I]vOiov Améd\Awvos Kat tot A.ovdcou: tovtwv 
‘ e sg ~ ¢ ‘4 ‘ ~ w , 
yap éxatépw SimAods 6 olvos pera kal tadv addAwy pepidwr 
didora. Emerita exadotw trapariberat aptos Kalapos els mAaTos 
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TeTroinpevos, ep @ emixertar apTos ETEpos, dv KpiBavityny Kadobvot, 
Kal Kpeas vetov Kal AeKdpiov mTicdvns 7 Aaydvov Tod Kara 
Kaipov yiwouevov wa te dvo Kal Tupod tpodaXris oixa re Enpa 
Kal mAaKkods Kat orépavos. Kal os av e€w TL TOUTWY LEpoTroLOs 
Tapackevaon v0 TMV Timotywv Cy.odrar, adAa pv ovde Tots 
a.Toupevois ev mputaveiw cEwhev mpoceodepew tr Bpwarpov 
e€eatt, pova d€ tadra KatavaAioxovat, Ta v7oAEiTOpeva Tots 
oikérais peTadidovtes. tats 5° dAAais Hépais macais Tod eviav- 
tod e€eots THY aiToupevwy TH Bovdopevw aveABovtT. eis TO 
mputavetov Seumveiv, olkofev mapacKkevdoavta atta Adyavov Tt 
7) TOY dompiwy Kal Tdptyos 7 lyOuv, Kpéws dé youpetou Bpaxv- 
Tatov, Kal tovtwy peradAapBavwy —— lacuna —- KotvAnv owwov. 
yuvaikt dé ovK e€eotw elovévar eis TO mpuTavetov 7) povn TH 
avAnrpid.. odK elahepetat Sé ode apis els TO mpUTaveiov. 

““In Naukratis,’ as Hermeias says in the second book of On the 
Gryneian Apollo, ‘they dine in the prytaneion on the birthday of 
Hestia Prytanis and the festival of Dionysos. Also at the celebration 
of the Komean Apollo, all entering in white robes which even now 
they call prytanic robes. Having reclined they rise and kneel for 
the customary prayers of the sacred herald and join in pouring 
libations, then again reclining each gets two cups of wine except 
for the priests of Pythian Apollo and Dionysos; to each of them is 
given a double portion of wine along with a double portion of the 
other things. Then to each is given wheat made into a flat loaf of 
bread, upon which lies another wheat loaf which they call oven 
bread, also pork flesh and a small dish of barley gruel, or of the 
vegetable in season, and two eggs and a piece of cheese and dried 
figs and flat cakes and a garland. If any festival supervisor provides 
something more than these things, he is fined by the timouchos, nor 
is it permissible for those eating in the prytaneion to bring in some- 
thing more to eat, but to consume only these, giving the leftovers 
to the servants. On all other days of the year, it is permissible for 
one who wishes, of those having Sitesis, to go into the prytaneion 
and eat, having prepared at home for himself some vegetable or 
beans and some dried or fresh fish, and a very small piece of pork, 
and sharing these... (? he receives) a cup of wine. It is not per- 
mitted for a woman to enter the prytaneion, except for the flute- 
player, nor to bring a chamber-pot into the prytancion.” 


Naxos 
368 Theophrastus apud Parthenios of Nicaea XVIII, 3 ca. 300 B.c. 
¢ a” / 9 ‘ ~ ‘ ‘ ‘ ” ‘ ¢ 
(‘Iorope? Oeddpaartos ev a’ trav IIpds rods Kaitods) évOa Kai 2 
Néaipa, Seicaca rov ‘Yyuxpéovtra SdirémAevoev eis tiv Na€ov: 
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‘ > \ o ¥ LT ane ee / ¢ / / > 4 
Kal eed) adrny e€jnrer 6 “Yiixpéwv, tkétis mpooxabileto emi 
~ ¢ / > ~ U c ‘ / ~ ae / 
Tis €orias ev TH mputaveiw. of dé Naéwor Arrapobvri 7H “Yibixpé- 

ovTt eKOWwoeLW Lev OUK EpaceV. 

“From the first book of Theophrastus’ Political History: “Then 
Neaira, fearing Hypsikreon (her husband), sailed to Naxos, and 
when Hypsikreon sought her out she sat as a suppliant at the hearth 
in the prytaneion. The Naxians said they would not surrender her to 
Hypsikreon who was demanding this.’”’ 


Plutarch, De mulierum virtutibus 17, relates this same story 
but without mention of the prytaneion. 


369 IG XII5, 35, 11-12 III B.c. 
avaypdibar dé rode Yjdiopa ev TH mpv[ravetun ev ory|/Anv 
ABivnt 

Resolved... “to write this law up on a stone stele in the pry- 
taneion.” 


Nesos 
370 Michel 363, 32 Ca. 300 B.C, 
Sedd00at dé Kai oitnow eu mpotav[y]iae 
Resolved .. . “to grant Sitesis in the prytaneion (to a benefactor of 
the city).” 

Olos 
371 See (A 346) above. 

Olympia 
372 Xenophon, Hellenica VII, 4, 31 364 B.C, 


€rrel pevTor KaTediwfav eis TO eTrakd Tob BovAeutypiov Kai Tod 
tis ‘Eorias tepot Kai tod mpos Taira mpoorKovros bedtpov. 
““When they (the Eleans) had pursued (the Arcadians and Argives) 
into the area between the Bouleuterion and the Shrine of Hestia and 
the theater which adjoins them...” 


See also Appendix D. 


373 Pausanias V, 13, II mid-II a.p. 
Kat €Tos d€ ExaoTov gdvAd~avTes of pavreis THY evdTynv emi 
déka tod *EAadiov pnvos Kopilovow éx tot mputaveiou tiv 
téppav, dupdoavres 5€ TH VdaTt tod AAdherosh Kovidow ovtw 
Tov Bwyov. 

“Every year the manteis, having watched out for the nineteenth of 
the month Elaphios, carry off the ash from the prytaneion and having 
mixed it with the water of the Alpheios, they thus plaster the altar 
of Zeus).” 
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374 Pausanias V, 15, 8-9 mid-II a.p. 
TO mputaveiov dé ’HaAeiows éore pev tis "AAtews evTos, TreToinrat 
5€ mapa tiv e€odov 7 eat. TOO yupvaciou mépav: ev ToUTw Se 
ot te Spdpot TH yupvaciw Kal tots abAnrais eiotv ai maAaiorpar. 
Tod mputaveiov dé mpo pev THV Ouvpdv Bwpuds eotw Apréusdos 
Ayporépas: év 5€ adt@ TH mputaveiw mapiovTwy €s TO oiKknua, 
evda odiow 7 €oria, Ilavds eotw ev de€ta tis €add0v Bwpds. 
éort dé 1) €otia Téppas Kal avTn TmeTOLnMLEVN, Kai em’ adTis Trip 
ava m7Godv re nuépav Kal év mdon vuKTi WoatTws KaleTaL* azo 
TauTns THs €aTias THY Téppay KaTa Ta Elpnueva 7d Lol KopiLou- 
ow emt tov tod "OAvuriov Bwpov, Kal ody nKioTa és peéyebos 
auvTeAci TH Bwyd TO amo Tis Earias emipopovpevov. 

“The Eleans have their prytaneion inside the Altis; it is built by 
the exit which is beyond the gymnasion. In this gymnasion are the 
tracks and wrestling areas for the athletes. In front of the doors of the 
prytaneion is the altar of Artemis Agrotera. In the prytaneion itself 
entering the room where is their hearth, on the right of the entrance 
is the altar of Pan. The hearth itself was also made of ashes and on it 
a fire burns every day and every night just so. From this hearth, as 
I have already said, they carry off the ash to the altar of Olympian 
Zeus, and that brought from the hearth to the altar contributes not a 
little to its size.” 


375 Pausanias V, 15, II mid-II A.p. 
omdoa d€ émi tais omovdais Aé€yew ofiow ev TH mputaveiw 
Kabéornkev, 7) Kal Upvous dmolovs adovow, ov pe Tv €ikos 
érreccayayéobat Kai Taira és Tov Adyov. 

“How much is established for them (a priest, manteis, libation- 
bearers, exegete, fluteplayer, woodman) to say at the libations in the 
prytaneion, or what sort of hymns they sing, it were not seemly to 
introduce into my story.” 


376 Pausanias V, 15, 12 mid-II A.p. 
> ~ ‘ \ so \ \ / ¢ / Lid > 
Adeiou S€ Kai Fpwor Kat yuvarét orevdovow pwwv, dcot TE ev 
~ / ~ "HX U ‘ Ld ‘ Ai r ~ ‘ v 
Th xwpa TH ela Kal door mapa Aitwdots tysas €xovaw. 
omdca dé ddovaw ev TH mpuTaveiw, dwv7 pev eoTw adbTra@v 7 
/ Lid ‘ ¢ / ‘ ed , ‘ ” \ 
Awpuos, doris dé 6 Towjoas Hv Ta aopara, od} A€éyovow. €or dé 
Kal éoriatopiov *HXeiows: Kat todro €or péev evtos Tob mputa- 
velov, To olkrpatos Tob Tis éaTias amavTiKpY. Tovs dé Ta 
’Odtpumia viK@vras €oTiBow éev TovTw TH oikHpare. 
“The Eleans also pour libations to all the heroes and wives of 
heroes who have honors in the Elean land and those among the 
Aetolians. As many as they sing in the prytaneion are in the Doric 
dialect, but who was the composer of the songs they do not say. The 
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Eleans also have a hestiatorion. This is in the prytaneion opposite the 

room with the hearth. They feast the Olympic winners in this 
3? 

room. 


377. Pausanias V, 20, 10 mid-II a.p. 
TOOTO TO OlKnpa €oTL ev KaTa THY E€odoV TY KaTa TO TpUTA- 
vetov ev apiorepa. 

“This building (the Philippeion) is on the left of the exit by the 


prytaneion.” 


Boeotian Orchomenos 
378 IG VII, 4138, 26-28 mid-II B.c. 
[xaAgoar dé] adrovds Kat emi €€ua eis / [to mputalvetov emt tHv 
Kowny €otiav TAs | mo]Aews. 
Resolved . . . “to invite them (ambassadors of Akraiphiai) to Xenia 
in the prytaneion at the common hearth of the city.” 


Paros 
379 IVM 50, 67-68 207/6 B.C. 
Karéaat [d€ Kai]/tods Pewpods é[mi E€]via rods dpxovrals | eis 
TO mpuTav|etov 


Resolved... “that the magistrates are to invite the ambassadors 
(from Magnesia) to Xenia in the prytaneion.” 
380 SEG XXIII, 489b, 4-7 mid-II B.c. 


KaA[éoat 5€ Kat Tods apxov/tas] émi ta tepa eis TO mpuT[avetov 
tovs mpeaPev/tals Kal Tov ypappaty Kal [rods qKovTas per’ 
ad/7|@v avdpas mavras: 

Resolved... “that the archons are to invite the ambassadors (from 
Pharos) and the secretary and all the men having come with them 
to the sacrifices in the prytaneion.” 


381 Dio Cassius LV, 9 6 B.C. 
\ \ eo. > ~ > / ‘ > Lid ‘ 

Kal THY TE OdOV lOwwTiKDs emoijoato, mAnv Kal’ sdaov Tovds 
ITapiods 76 ris “Eorias dyaAywa mwdAijoat ot hvayKacev, dws 
év T@ ‘Opovoeiw tdpub7. 

“He (Tiberius) made the journey as a private citizen, except to the 
extent that he forced the Parians to sell him the statue of Hestia so 
that it might be set up in the Temple of Concord.” 


Although an explicit reference to the prytaneion is lacking 
here, it is known that the Parians possessed such a building, and 
it can be assumed that the prytaneion was the most likely place 
for a statue of Hestia to have been. For an inscription recording 


Hellenistic repairs to the statue see G. Despinis, “Tipenrixovyp- 
giopa ex IIdpov,” AEATION 20 (1965) 119-133. 
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382 IG XII5, 274 mid-I A.D. 
» BovAr? Kat 6 Sijpos IIpagkixAyy eriunoev .... Kal ornoe ev 
mpuTaveiwe 

“The Boule and the Demos honor Praxikles . . . and with Sitesis in 
the prytaneion.” 


383 IG XIIs, 281, 1-3 mid-I A.D. 
7 Bovdn Kat 6 Sijpos ériunoev Opaowva .... Kai arnaler] ev 
mpuTaveiwe 


“The Boule and the Demos honor Thrason .. . and with Sitesis in 
the prytaneion.” 


Peparethos 

384 Thucydides III, 89, 4 426 B.C. 
eyevero 5€ Kai ev IlerapiOw Kiparos é€mavaywpnais tis, ov 

évrou eméeKAvoe ye* Kal GEeLaJLOS TOU TElyous TL KaTEBaAE Kal TO 
ro y iu x 
mputavetov Kai aAAas oikias dXlyas. 
“Also at Peparethos there was a certain recession of the water, but 

P 

there was no flood; and an earthquake threw down part of the wall 
and the prytaneion and a few other houses.” 


385 IG XII®, 640, 35-37 ca. 196 B.C, 
Kadeodtwoav dé avrov | of dpyovres emi Edvia eis TO mpuTa- 
vetov emi riyy | [Klowr?y éoriav 

“ The magistrates are to invite him (Philoxenos of Athens) to Xenia 
in the prytaneion at the common hearth.” 


386 IG XII8, 641, 3-5 II B.c. 
aptavres ev mputaveil(wx| | avéOnxav “Epyet 

“(Kleon and Kleodikos) having been magistrates dedicated (it) to 
Hermes in the prytaneion.” 


Pergamon 
387 IGRom IV, 292, 42 post 133 B.C. 
a[raAq|var zou ex Tob mputavelou eis TO TéLEvos adToo 
“The procession is to set out from the prytaneion to his (Apollo’s) 
temenos.” 


388 IGRom IV, 293, Il post 133 B.C. 
26-28: mpooddpecbat Sé adrai Kai €v TH mputaveiun Tov ABavw- 
Tov KaOd/m Kai T&t mpuTaver, va Kabdrep Tapa THv tyyoupevwy 
oUTws Kat Tapa TOV Gedy at/riTar TH Spar tayabd. 

34-35: mrovetoBar dé Sia mravtdos TH émipeAccav TovTwY eu pev 
T®@ mputaveiw | tov mpdraviv. 

26-28: Resolved . . . “that frankincense be offered to him (Diodoros 
Pasparos) in the prytaneion as if to the prytanis in order that, just as 
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from the governors so also from the gods, good things be asked for 
the city.” 

34-35: Resolved... “that the prytanis is to take complete care of 
these (honors for Diodoros) in the prytaneion.” 


389 IVPerg Il, 252, 34 I B.c. 
[drdpyet|y dé adradu Kal oirnow eu mpu/raveion 

Resolved... “‘that he (Metrodoros, a gymnasiarch) shall have 
Sitesis in the prytaneion.”’ 


Phaistos 
390 ICrI, xxiii, 1, 65-66 III-II B.c. 
avaypayar de tas avvOrjKkas eu Darordu pev els TO mputaveiov, 
eu MidAjrar <d€> eis To tepov tod AmoAAwvos. 
Resolved .. . “to write up the treaty in Phaistos in the prytaneion, 
and in Miletus in the temple of Apollo.” 


Philippi 
391 SEG XII, 373, 49-51 243/2 B.C. 
Sodva: Se tov tapyiav tots Oewpois brép ris méAews eis E€via | 
id \ cal ‘ / > / Ul 3 ~ / 
doov Kat tots ta I]vbia éemayyédAovow Sidora ev THt vopwrt 
/ ld ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ > , ¢ \ ¢€ A ~ 
yeypanra.: KaAdoat S€ | tods Gewpods Kai emi ra iepa brép Tijs 
moAews TOV apyovTa eis TO TpUTaveEiov. 
“ The treasurer on behalf of the city is to give to the ambassadors (of 
Kos) Xenia, as much as is given to those announcing the Pythian 
oracles according to written custom; the archon is to invite the 
ambassadors to the sacrifices on behalf of the city in the prytancion.” 


Priene 
392 IVP 3, 16 Ca. 334 B.C. 
elv[ar dé / aldrade Kal eu mputaveian oirno[w] 
Resolved . . . “that he (Megabyzos of Ephesos) shall have Sitesis in 
the prytaneion.” 


393 IVP 4, 35-36 332-326 B.C. 
dedda|far Sle adrad ..... Kat eu mputa/[velar] Kai ep 
IT [a]v[iwvijar oirnow 

Resolved... “to grant him (Apellis, a phrourarch) . . . and Sitesis 
in the prytaneion and the Panionion.” 


394 IVP 7, 19-20 Ca. 330 B.C. 
Kai [€u mputaveiwr airy|/ow. tadra dé brdplyew Kal adrau 
Kal] / éxydvois. 

Resolved ... “that he (Theodoros of Miletus) and his descendants 
shall have Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 
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395 IVP 8, 39-41 Ca. 328/7 B.c. 
Seddc8a dé adrots ..... Kal eu mpuraveliwe / Klai eu ITan- 
wria|t] oir[nlow 

Resolved . . . “to grant them (judges from Phokaia, Astypalaia, and 
[?]) Sitesis in the prytaneion and the Panionion.” 


396 IVP 12, 28 Ca. 300 B.C. 
Kal airno.y eu] mpv[ravei|wr 
Resolved... “‘that (Euandros of Larissa, a proxenos) is to have 


Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 


397 IVP 18, 4 270-262 B.C. 
deddo8a dé ad’rdi .... Kai oirnow eu mpuTaveiwe Kal ep 
TTaviwviwve 


Resolved... “to grant him (a priest of Dionysos) ... and Sitesis 
in the prytaneion and the Panionion.” 


398 IVP 13, 5 Ill B.c. 
IIpinvets ESwrxav Kad\corpdrwr .... Kai € mputaveiw oityow 
“The people of Priene granted to Kallistratos . . . and Sitesis in the 
prytaneion.” 


399 IVP 26, 13-14 III B.c. 
elvat adradi .... Kai | oirnow é€u mpuraveiwt 
Resolved ... “that he (Menares, a citizen) is to have . . . and Sitesis 


in the prytaneion.”’ 


400 IVP 34, 3-4 III B.c. 
felvar dé Kat / eu] aviwvian airnow x[at eu mputaveiwt] 
Resolved... “that [?] shall have Sitesis in the Panionion and the 
prytaneion.”’ 

401 IVP 82, 3-4 ca. 200 B.C. 


[ourjoe: eu mputaveiax Kal / eu IT]avwviwe 
“(The Boule and the Demos honor Diokles) with Sitesis in the 
prytaneion and the Panionion.” 


402 IVP 201, 10-11 Ca. 200 B.C. 
e€jeiv[ar Sé ad]rde Kal eu mpuravieiw Kai eu ITavwvianr | 
airnow, oTap, OAs te]pa TOLL 

“Sitesis in the prytaneion and the Panionion shall be permissible for 
him (the purchaser of the priesthood of Poseidon Helikonios) when 
the city makes sacrifices.” 


403 IVP 202, 6-7 ca. 200 B.C. 
? ~ 4 > ~ 4 ’ ‘ ‘ > U U 
e€eivar d€ adta@e Kal eu mputaveiar [Kal eu [lavwvilan oirnow, 
[6r]ap moAs tepa rovye 
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“ Sitesis in the prytaneion and the Panionion shall be permissible for 
him (the purchaser of the priesthood of Poseidon Helikonios) when 
the city makes sacrifices.” 


404 IVP 203, 6-7 Ca. 200 B.C. 
elvar 5€ adrau eu [mpuraveiun kai eu Iavwviw|. oirnow, orap 
7odu[s tepa trovhe] 

“He (the purchaser of the priesthood of Poseidon Helikonios) shall 
have Sitesis in the prytaneion and the Panionion when the city makes 
sacrifices.” 


405 IVP 108, 321-323 ca. 129 B.C. 
¢ / \ , ‘ U ? / \ 3 
brapyew S5é€ Mocyiwn .... Kal oirnow eu mputaveiwn Kal eu 
TTaviwviwe 


Resolved... “that Moschion shall have... and Sitesis in the pry- 
taneion and the Panionion.” 


406 IVP 109 ca. 120 B.C. 
7: Kat €u mpu/raveian cat eu ITavwwvia. Kat drav 7 | BovdAr 
ouvil ournoer 

248: 5€5d[o]Oar Sé [kai cirnow eu mputavelwr Kai ew [Tavwwv]ian 
7: “(The Boule and the Demos honor Herodes) . . . and with Sitesis 
in the prytaneion and the Panionion when the Boule convenes.” 
248: “ Grant (to Herodes) Sitesis in the prytaneion and the Panionion.” 


407 IVP 133,7 II B.c. 
Kal eu. TTa[vilev[iee Kat eu mpuTaveiwt| ality |o[ec] 

“(The Boule and the Demos honor Isodoros) ... and with Sitesis 
in the Panionion and the prytaneion.” 


408 IVP 174, 6-8 II B.c. 
elvas | 5é€ adrau Kai eu mputaveian cai ew ITavwvi/wi cirnow 
mdoas Tas HuEpas 

“He (the purchaser of the priesthood of Dionysos) shall have Sitesis 
in the prytaneion and the Panionion for all his days.” 


409 IVP 103, 11-12 Ca. 100 B.C. 
deddcGar S€ adrai Kai eu mpuTraveian Kai eu ITavwviar | cirnow 
Resolved .. . “to grant him (Thrasyboulos) Sitesis in the prytaneion 
and the Panionion.”’ 


410 IVP 110, 4 early I B.c. 
Kal ol[irnale: ev mputaveion Kal ev TTavwwvien 

“(The Boule and the Demos honor Menedemos)...and with 
Sitesis in the prytaneion and the Panionion.” 
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411 IVP 111, 314 early I B.c. 
[elvar de / adjra@[e oirnvar|y pev [ev mpuraveilax [Kai ev ITau- 
write] 

Resolved... “that he (Krates) shall have Sitesis in the prytaneion 
and in the Panionion.” 


412 IVP 113 ca. 84 B.C. 
6-7: Klat cevryce: ev mputavei/ax Kat eu [Tavwwviwr 

108: drdpynt dé adrau Kal cirnors ev mpuTaveiur Kal ev [lavwviwr 
6-7: “(The Boule and the Demos honor Aulus Aemilius Zosimos) 
...and with Sitesis in the prytaneion and the Panionion.” 

108: “He shall have Sitesis in the prytaneion and the Panionion.”’ 


413 IVP 117 I B.c. 
4-5: [kal eu mpluraveian cal /[eu [avwwviat cal dtav 7 Bovdr 
ouvie airycer| 

69: dmdpyew S€ adra&s Kal ailrnow Kal eu mputaveiar Kai] eu 
TTaviwvier 

4-5: “(The Boule and the Demos honor Herakleitos) . . . and with 
Sitesis in the prytaneion and the Panionion when the Boule con- 
venes.”” 

69: “He shall have Sitesis in the prytaneion and the Panionion.” 


Ptolemais 
414 OGIS 49, 12-13 275-250 B.C. 
djedd00a 8 abra&i Kai eyydvois cirnow | [é]u mputaveiwn dia 
Biov 
Resolved . . . “to grant to him (Antiphilos, a new citizen) and to his 
descendants Sitesis in the prytaneion for life.” 


415 Michel 1017, 23-24 ca. 239 B.C. 
> a > ’ ~ ‘ > / \ > ~ / ~ 
avabeiva: 5’ adrlod] / Kal eikdva yparriy év Ta&t mpoordds Tob 
TpuTavetou 

Resolved ... “to dedicate a painted statue of him (Lysimachos) in 
the prostas of the prytaneion.”’ 


Rhegium 

416 Dessau $471 I B.c.-I A.D. 
T. Bervenus T. F. Sabinus | Triumvir Aed Pot II Testamento Legavit 
Municipi/bus Reginis Iul. in Prytaneo Statuam | Aeream Mercuri, 
Trullam Argenteam | Anaglyptam P. II S==~, Lares Argenteos | 
Septem P. II S=, Pelvim Aeream Corintheam. 

“Titus Bervenus Sabinus, son of Titus, a triumvir and aedile twice, 
left in his will to the citizens of Rhegium in the prytaneion: a bronze 
statue of Mercury; a silver bowl with relief work of two pounds, 
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eleven ounces; seven silver Lares of two pounds, eight ounces; and 
a bronze Corinthian basin.” 


Rhodes 
417 Lindos II, 117, 17 Ca. 227 B.C. 
Kal OLTHOEL EV TpUTAVEiWL 
Resolved to grant to Archyllos...“‘and also Sitesis in the pry- 
taneion.” 


418 Michel 431, 27-28 202 B.C. 
4 \ / \ > / / > 4 / > 

[rods 5€ mapa/yevopevous mralpa "lacéwv kadéoa emi [Evia els 

TO mpuTavetor| 

Resolved . . . “to invite those from Iasos to Xenia in the prytaneion.” 


419 Polybios XV, 23, 3 ca. 202 B.C. 
Tapiv tis ek KatdmAov mpos TO mpuTavetov avayyéAAwy Tov 
eLavdpatrodiapov Tav Kiavadv 

“Someone from a returning ship came by the prytaneion announcing 
the enslavement of the Keans.” 


420 Polybios XVI, 15, 8 201 B.C. 
THs emaroAns ET. pevovans ev TH mpuTaveiw 

“The letter (which the admiral sent to the Boule and the prytaneis 
after the Battle of Lade) is still extant in the prytaneion.” 


421 IG XII, 85, 2 Ca. 200 B.C. 
[ceiryjoer ev mputalveiun 
Resolved . . . “that [?] is to have Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 


422 Nuova Silloge di Rodi e Cos 2, 7 II A.D. 
ceitHaler ev mpuTaveiw| 

Marcus Claudius Caneinicus Severus is to have “Sitesis in the 
prytaneion.” 


423 Nuova Silloge di Rodi e Cos 3, 2 II A.D. 
GELTHOEL EV TpUTAVELW 

The same Severus (?) as in (A 422) is to have “Sitesis in the pry- 
taneion.” 


Same 
424 IVM 35, 22 II B.c. 
KaAéoa d€ avtovs Kal emi Edvia eu mpuTaveiov emi Tay Kowar 
éoriav 
Resolved... “to invite them (ambassadors from Magnesia) to 
Xenia in the prytaneion at the common hearth.” 
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Samos 
425 IVM 103, 64 second half II s.c. 
[xaAdoat] els TO mputavetov emi [Edna] 
Resolved . . . “to invite (the ambassadors from Magnesia) to Xenia 


in the prytaneion.” 


426 Ath. Mitt. 72 (1957) 176, 5-6 II B.c. 
[xaA€oat Se ....|lorparov emi / [Seimvov eis to mputalveiov 
aupiov 
Resolved... “to invite... istratos to Deipnon in the prytaneion 
next day.” 

Sigeion 
427 Michel 1313 $50—-$40 B.C. 


A: Davodixo | éui téppox/pdrepos 76 IIpoxovyn/aio: xparip/a 
dé Kai drox/pyripiov K/ai nOuov és z/putavyov | edwKav 
Aye/evo. 

B: ®avodixo eiut 76 h/Eppoxpatos 76 | IIpoxo/v(v)ecio Kayo: 
Kpatépa | Kamioratov Kat heOu/ov és mputaveiov €/Soxa preva 
Auyev/edar. 

A: “TI belong to Phanodikos, son of Hermokrates, of Prokonnesos. 
He gave a krater and a krater stand and a wine strainer in the pry- 
taneion to the people of Sigeion.” 

B: “I belong to Phanodikos, son of Hermokrates, of Prokonnesos. 
I gavea krater and a krater stand and a wine strainer in the prytaneion 
as a memorial to the people of Sigeion.” 


See M. Guarducci in G. Richter’s The Archaic Gravestones 
of Attica (London 1961) 165-168, for a discussion of this 
bilingual (Ionic and Attic) inscription and its date. 


Sikyon 
428 Herodotus V, 67 early VI B.c. 
erayayouevos S5€ 6 Krecobévns rov Meddvirmov réyevos ot 
amédeLe ev alT® TH mputavniw Kai pw idpuvce evOaira ev 7a 
ioyupoTaTw. 
“Kleisthenes introduced Melanippos (a dead hero) and assigned a 
temenos to him in the very prytaneion and in the strongest part 
therein.” 


Siphnos 
429 Herodotus III, §7 Ca. §25§ B.C. 
Ad Grav ev Lidvw mputavyia AevKa yevntar AevKodpvs 7” 
Gyopy, TOTE ... ... rotor de Aidviows Hv ToTE 7) ayopyn Kai TO 


mputavytov Ilapiw Aibw noKnpeéva. 
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“(Oracle:) ‘but when the prytaneion at Siphnos is white and the 
agora white-browed, then...’ At this time the agora and the 
prytaneion at Siphnos were adorned with Parian marble.” 


Smyrna 
430 Michel 19, 30-31 mid-III B.c. 
KaAdeodtwoav Sé oi émipjvor tis Bovdts Kai rods mpeoBeuvtas 
tovs tapayev[ouevous|] | ey Mayveoias emi Eevicpov eis rd 
TpuTavetov. 
Resolved ... “that the monthly officials of the Boule are to invite 
the ambassadors who are present from Magnesia to Xenismos in the 
prytaneion.” 


Syracuse 

431 Cicero, In Verrem IV, $3, 119 70 B.C. 
Altera autem est urbs Syracusis, cui nomen Achradina est; in qua forum 
maximum, pulcherrimae porticus, ornatissimum prytanium, amplissima 
est curia templumque egregium Iovis Olympii. 

“There is another part of the city of Syracuse the name of which is 
Achradina; in it are the great forum, very lovely stoas, a very ornate 
prytaneion, a most ample bouleuterion, and the excellent temple of 
Zeus Olympios.” 


432 Cicero, In Verrem IV, $7, 125 70 B.C. 
Nam Sappho, quae sublata de prytanio est, dat tibi iustam excusationem. 
“Now Sappho, who was stolen from the prytaneion, gives you a 
proper defense.” 


Tanagra 

433 IG VII, 20, 24-25 I B.c. 
Sodvar S[é] adrois Kai €év[ta] ra [ueyrora] ex Tay voulwr, Kal 
Kadéoar adrovds é|/mi Eva eis [r]o [z]plu|ravetov e[z]i [r7]v 
[€o]7[tav r]o[é Sypov| 

Resolved... “‘to grant them (ambassadors from Megara) the 
greatest Xenia allowed by custom, and to invite them to Xenia in 
the prytancion at the hearth of the Demos.” 


Tarentum 

434 Athenaeus XV, 7ood ca. 360 B.C. 
Eddopiwy & ev ‘Ioropixois ‘Yropvjpaow Aroviowdy gynoau tov 
vewrepov LixeAias tvpavvov Tapavtrivois eis TO mputavetov 
avabetvar Avyvetov Suvduevov Kaiew tToaodrous Avyvous. Gaos 6 
TOV Huepav eotw apiOucs eis Tov eviauTov. 

“Euphorion, in his Historical Notes, says that Dionysios the Younger, 
tyrant of Sicily, dedicated in the prytaneion at Tarentum a lamp 
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stand which was able to burn as many lamps as the number of days 
in the year.” 


Teos 
435 SEG II, $80, 4 II B.c. 
....Jous Kai [rov / mpl¥ravw ev radu mpv[raveiwn'| 
“, ..and the prytanis in the prytaneion .. .” 


Tenedos 
436 Pindar, Nemean XI, 1-9 446? B.C. 
ITat ‘Péas, a re mputaveia AéAoyyas, ‘Eoria, 
Zyvos disiorov Kaovyvyta Kal ouobpdvov “Hpas, 
M4 \ 3 / id 4 \ , 
ed pev Aptoraydpav déEat tedv és AdAapov, 
ed 8° Eraipous ayAa@ oxanTw Trédas, 
? / > A ¢ / 
ol oe yepaipovres opbav dudAdcco.ow Teévedov, 
ToAAa pev AotBaitow ayalopevor tpwrav Gedv, 
moAXa d5€ Kvicca: Avpa b€ odu Bpéwerar Kat aowda: 
\ U \ > 7 / > / 
Kat £eviov Aids aoxetrar Opis alevaors 
év tpameélais. 
“Child of Rhea, who has for her share the prytaneia, Hestia, sister 
of Zeus most high and of Hera, partner of his throne, graciously 
receive Aristagoras into your hall, also graciously receive his com- 
panions near by the gleaming scepter, those who honor you properly 
and guard Tenedos. Often they admire you as the first of the gods 
with libations, often with the savour of a victim. The lyre and the 
song are sounded by them and Themis is honored at the eternal 
tables of Zeus Xenios.” 


437 Scholion, Pindar, Nemean XI 
al a 4 e / / ¢ ~ , 

mputaveia dyna Aayetv tHv ‘Eoriav, mapdcov at trav mrodewv 
‘“Eotiar €v tots mputaveiois adidpuvrar Kal To tepov Aeyopevov 
mip emi TovTwy amoKeitat. Tod Sé lepod updos ev Tots mpuTa- 
velois duAarropevou ein av TO ETUMOV TTUpOTAapELOV, KATA CUye- 
vepiav TOU pL Els TOV, WS TO pV Kal TO Viv* 7 KATA KOWWwviav TOD 

4 ‘ ~ ‘ 4 , Lid > / 7 
B mpos ro 7, Bputavetov mapa ro Bpvew, 6 eats Badrew Kai 

” > 4s? ‘ \ eM” ‘ > ~ ‘ ] / 

avfeobar, ad’ od Kal To EuPpvov To ev TH yaorpi avfavopevov. 
‘kal Te Bover avOei AeuK@’: “Opunpos P 56. 
“They say that Hestia got the prytaneia as her share inasmuch as the 
hearths of the cities are established in the prytaneia and the fire 
called sacred is kindled on them. From the sacred fire guarded in the 
prytaneia should be the true etymology pyrotameion, according to 
the relationship of the mu to the nu, as is the case with pu and vy. 
Or, according to the association of beta to pi, brytaneion would come 
from the word ‘to swell’, that is, to thrive and grow, from which the 
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embryo grows in the stomach. ‘and it (an olive tree) swells with 
white flowers’: Homer, Iliad XVII, 56.” 


438 Scholion B, Pindar, Nemean XI 

6 5€ vois: & ‘Eoria, ris ‘Péas mai, nris EAayes Ta mpuraveia, 
tod trbicrov Aids adeAdy tvyxydvovoa Kal ths “Hpas ris 6uobpe- 
vou Kat oupBactAevovons TH Ati, Kadds ev tov Aproraydpav 
brddeEar eis TO mpuTavetov, KaAds Sé Kal Tods ETaipods Tovs 
oupmputavevovtas a’T@, Tod oot oKxrmrpov méAas: ek TovToU 
otv mpddnArov, ws eis THY mpuTaveiay ypaderar idpuTar dé ev 
Tois mputavelos 7) ‘“Eoria. 

“The meaning is: ‘O Hestia, child of Rhea, you who have the 
prytaneia as your share, sister of Zeus most high and of Hera the 
partner of the throne and fellow ruler with Zeus, graciously welcome 
Aristagoras into the prytaneion, graciously welcome the com- 
panions who are fellow leaders with him near your scepter.’ It is 
therefore clear from this that when Hestia is described with the 
word prytaneia, she is established in (the buildings known as) 
prytaneia.” 


Thasos 
439 IG XII8, 262, 1 412/I B.C. 
. €s TO mputa|vetov mapal.... 
“,..in the prytaneion...” 


440 Theophrastos, De odoribus 51 Ca. 300 B.C. 
Kal yap 6 ev Odow 6 ev T@ mputaveiw Sidpevos, Gavpacrds tis 
ws Eouxe THY HOOVIY, NpTULEvos €oTiV. 

“And that (wine) given in the prytaneion in Thasos, apparently 
something wonderfully pleasureful, is so prepared (by storing it 
with honeyed dough).” 


This passage is also quoted by Athenaeus I, 32a. 


Thebes 
441 SEG XII, 372, 11-12 242 B.C. 
[xaAdoar 5é Kai emi E€via Tods ewpods | [eis to mpuTaveiov] 
Resolved . . . “to invite the ambassadors (from Kos) to Xenia in the 


prytaneion.” 


Themisonion 
442 Michel 544, 55-56 II4 B.C. 
elvar S€ adradu Kai Epodov [ka/i] oirnow év mputaveiwt 
Resolved ... “that he (a gymnasiarch) shall have the right of access 
and Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 
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Thespiae 
443 BCH 60 (1936) 179, 32 IV-III? B.c. 
tas 5é eip[e]|/O&vras eyddpmev trav evedAafw r&v ypappdarwr ev 
tav ordAay Tay ev TO mpovtaviv Or[ws avy]|pdier 
Resolved... “‘that those who have been elected turn over the 
inscribing of the records on the stele in the prytaneion as set down.” 


Thisbe | 
444 IG VII, 4139, 28-29 late II B.c. 
kaAéacar S€ adrovs Kal émi Edvia eis to | mpuTavetov emi rH 
Kowny €otiav Tis TdAews. 
Resolved... “to invite them (ambassadors from Akraiphiai) to 
Xenia in the prytaneion at the common hearth of the city.” 


Tlos 
445 CIG 4239, 1-2 IV B.c. 
€v mputaveiwi, avdpa ayalov yelyovdra Kat d1a mpoydvwy 
evepye/Tnv Tob Sypov. 
“...in the prytaneion, having been a good man and by means of 
his ancestors a benefactor of the Demos.” 


Unknown Sites and General References 

446 Aristophanes, Ranae 761-765 405 B.C. 
vomos Tis €v0d5" €ort Keipwevos 

amo TOY Texvdv, doar peydAa Kat SeFrai, 

TOV apLoTov OvTa THY é€avTod auvTéyvwv 

citnow avrov ev mputaveiw AapPavew, 

Opdvov te Tod ITovTwvos E€Fjs. 
“There is a custom here (in Hades) laid down by the crafts, as many 
as are great and proper ones, that whoever is the best of his fellow 
workers should get Sitesis in the prytaneion and a chair next to that 
of Pluto.” 


447 Aeneas Tacticus X, 4 Ca. 360-355 B.C. 
Ld ¢ ‘ ‘ / ” ld oO 7 ~ 
Tas Te €optas Kata mdoAw ayew, avdAddyous Te idiovs pndapod 
LATE Huepas pnTE vuKTos ylyvecbar, Tos dé avayKaiovs 7 ev 
Ul 1 “ > a ww 3 Ld ~ / 
mputraveiw* 7 ev BovdAn 7 ev GAAw davep@ torw. 


1 Casaubon; zupoaveiw mss. 


Included among proclamations which should be made to frighten 
and deter conspirators within the city are: “The festivals are to be 
celebrated in the city, but private gatherings are not to occur either 
by day or by night, but those which are necessary (are to take place) 
either in the prytancion or in the boule or in another visible place.” 
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If the prytaneion was really intended in the text, it is sur- 
prising that it should have been set off against the boule rather 
than the bouleuterion. We can suspect a fair amount of 
corruption. 


448 Theocritus XXI, 34-37 Ca. 265 B.C. 
Ti yap Troveiy av exot TLS 

Keipevos ev PUAAOLS roti KUpaTe pnde Kabeddwr; 

aX’ dvos ev papvwr Td Te AUYVLOV ev mpUTavEtw* 

davti yap aypumviav rad’ €yewv. 
“What has one who lies awake in the leaves by the shore to do? It 
is the ass in the thorns and the lamp in the prytaneion; for these are 
the proverbs for sleeplessness.” 


449 Callimachus, Demeter 128-130 ca. 260 B.C. 
péogha Ta Tas TOALOs TpUTavHia Tas aTeAdoTWS, 
tas d€ TeAcopopéas moti Tav Geov aypis Opapretv 
airies €€jKovTa KaTwTEpaL’ 
“Let the uninitiated follow as far as the prytaneia, but the initiated 
even into the very shrine of the goddess—as many (women) as are 
under sixty years of age.” 


450 IVM 26, 19 Ca. 207 B.C. 
€éva ev [r]o [7]p[v7a]ve[tor] 
“,.. Xenia in the prytaneion...” 

This appears to be a decree from a Thessalian town honoring 


ambassadors from Magnesia, but it can be connected to no 
particular city. 


451 IVM 49, 9-10 ca. 207 B.C. 
[kaAd]oar dé [ad]rods Kai emi Eé[ma ...]O[...15... els zo 
mput|a|vetov 


Resolved .. . “to invite them to Xenia... in the prytaneion.” 


452 IVM 57, 38-39 ca. 207 B.C. 
[rods 5€ wapayevol|uevous mapa | Mayrijrw[v] x[ardoa] emi 
[E€v]a [e]is ro zp[v]ravetolv] 

Resolved ... “to invite those present from Magnesia to Xenia in 
the prytaneion.” 


The language of this decree allows the author state to be 
identified as Doric. The editor suggested Kos, but the attribu- 
tion is not certain. 


453 IVM 60, 26 Ca. 207 B.C. 


\ ‘ / > ‘ a 
[rods Pewpods Kadéoat eis 7d 7] putave?[ov] 
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Resolved . . . “to invite the ambassadors (of Magnesia) to the pry- 
taneion.”” 


454 IVM 78, 26 Ca. 207 B.C. 
2 4 / > 4 ~ / \ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
emi E€via eis TO TpuTavetov Kadéalar dé Kai ——-— Tovs Fewp|jovs 
Zwirov kat Agovrw 

Resolved . . . “to invite the ambassadors Zoilos and Leontis to Xenia 
in the prytaneion.” 


455 SGDI 5016, 4-7 mid-II B.c. 
map Tavs T® Dpaowikw tH Kapdvw alroav/s] xavdov Kat ext 
Tav ayopav, edwvupoly | é]yovras to Bputavyiov evs dpbdv av’ 
[a/pujakirov emi trav Aipvav 

“*... (a line running) beside the stoas of Phrasinikos of Karanos and 
in and across the agora, keeping the prytaneion on the left side, in a 
straight line down the wagon road to the lake.” 


The boundary line established by this inscription runs 
through an unknown Cretan town and fixes the border 
between Knossos and Gortyn, which are to have the north and 
south sides respectively. M. Guarducci has suggested that the 
town was Rhaukos (ICr I, p. 291; cf. ICr IV, p. 261). 


456 ID 1515, § post 166 B.C. 
[xaXeodvrw|y Se avrov TE Kat Tov ad[eApov ot apx]lovres emt ra 
iepa eis TO 7puT[avetor| 

“The archons are to invite him and his brother to the sacrifices in 
the prytaneion.” 


This may be a decree of Delos itself, but lacking specific 
information from the text, it must be considered as from an 
unknown city. 


457 IG VII, 4140, 6-7 ca. 146 B.C. 
[xaAddoat 8’ Jadrods Kal emi Eda | [ets To mputavetov emt rH 
Kowny Ths 7oAe|ws éotiav 

Resolved... “to invite them to Xenia in the prytaneion at the 
common hearth of the city.” 


458 IVP 71 II B.c. 
brapyew S€ adbrois Kal ai/tnow eu mpuTaveiwr 

Resolved... “that they (judges from Priene to [?]) shall have 
Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 


459 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom. II, 23 ca. 20 B.C, 
f / Lid > ~ € ~ f ¢ ’ 
KaQwoiwrd tis, womep ev tots ‘EXNAnuxois mputaveios, €oria 


Kow? TV pparpi@v 
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“(Romulus built a hestiatorion for each curia and in each) was 
* . . . + 
dedicated, as in Greek prytaneia, a common hearth of the phratries. 


460 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom. II, 65 Ca. 20 B.C. 
€0n punoduevos, amep ev tais apyatordtrais TMv mdAewv ETL 
ylyera. Ta KaAovpeva mpuTaveia map avrois €or lepa Kal 
Bepareverar mpos THY exovTwY TO péyioTov ev TH mOAEL KpaTos. 
(Romulus) imitated the customs (of the Greeks) which are still in 
existence in the most ancient cities. What are called prytaneia among 
them are sacred and are attended by those who have the most power 
in the city.” 


461 Philo Alexandrinus, De Mundi opificio I, 17 ca. A.D. 40 
Siaypdibat mpa@tov ev eavt@ ta tis peAAovans méAews, azro- 
tedciobar pépyn oyxedov dmavTa, lepd, yuuvdowa, mputaveia, 
ayopds, Apwévas, vewooikous, oTevwmous, TELY@V KaTACKEUGS, 
iSpvceis oiki@y Kal Snwociwy dAAwy olfkodopnparwv. 

‘First he (an architect) diagrams in his mind the things of the city 
that is to be, dividing off nearly all the parts, temples, gymnasia, 
prytaneia, agoras, harbors, docks, alleys, the constructions of walls 
and the erection of houses and other public buildings.” 


462 [Plutarch], Quaestiones Convivales 667D I A.D. 
tov KeXeov, dv mp@rov taropotow evdokipnwv Kat ayabav avdpav 
KaTacKeudoavra atvodov Kabnuepiviy Gvoyao. mpuTavetov. 
“Keleos, whom they say was the first of famous and good men to 
construct a daily assembly to be called a prytaneion...” 


463 [Aristotle], De mundo 400b I A.D. 
Kal 6 ev Tis Els TO TpUTaveiov Padiler oiTHAdpEVOS 

“(According to the law of the state) one man goes to the prytaneion 
to have Sitesis (while another goes to jail).” 


464 Lucian, Prometheus 4 second half II a.p. 
Os Ta ToLadTd por mpodépes, ef’ ols Eywye Tis ev mpuTaveiw 
aiTnoews, el Ta Oikara eylyveTo, eTYLnoaunv av euavTa. 

“You (Hermes) reproach me (Prometheus) for such things as for 
which, if there were justice, I would have sentenced myself to 
Sitesis in the prytaneion.” 


465 Pollux I, 7 second half II a.p. 
273 e A , “ ~ > , , / e , 
ep wv de oper 7 TOp avaxaionev, Bwuds, Oupratypiov, éoria: 
EVlol yap OUTWs wWrouaKacw. ovTw 8’ av KUpiitata Kadoins THY 
€év mputaveiw, eh As TO TIp TO aoPeoTo avamreTat. 

“Those things upon which we sacrifice or kindle a fire are the altar, 
the censer, the hearth; for thus some are called. Thus one would 
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most correctly call that in the prytaneion on which the eternal fire 
burns.” 


466 Pollux IX, 40 second half II a.p. 
eiot 8” ev adr mpuraveiov Kal éoria Tis 7éAEws, map’ 7) eavrobvTo 
ol te Kata Snuociav mpecPelav nKovTes Kal ot dia mpakew Twa 
aitnoews afwwhévres, Kal €l Tis EK TIYLAS GEloLTOS Hv. 

“There are on this (an acropolis) the prytaneion and the hearth of 
the city, at which dine those coming on a public embassy and those 
thought worthy of Sitesis because of some deed, and he who might 
have been honored as aeisitos.”’ 
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Dining Rooms and Couches 


Although not unique to prytaneia, dining rooms invariably 
appear in this type of building, as has been seen in the festimonia 
and in the remains. It is, therefore, desirable (see chapter two) 
to be able to determine whether or not some room in a suggested 
prytaneion was, in fact, a dining room. In certain buildings 
discussed in chapters three, four, and five, dining couches have 
been restored. These restorations demand a definition of the 
method by which one may identify a room as once having 
contained dining couches. Indeed, several studies have appeared 
in recent years which have included restorations of dining 
couches in rooms of certain ancient buildings. Perhaps the two 
scholars most responsible for this type of restoration are J. 
Travlos! and R. A. Tomlinson? but nowhere do they state the 
basic principles behind these restorations.3 There are, of course, 
the obvious indicators of raised borders or physical remains of 
the couches themselves. But even when these are lacking, there 
are other ways of identifying some dining rooms. 


1 J. Travlos, Pictorial Dictionary of Ancient Athens (London 1971) fig. 602 
(Pompeion), figs. 618-619 (Propylaia), figs. 692-693 (Tholos). 

2 R.A. Tomlinson, “Ancient Macedonian Symposia,” Ancient Macedonia 
(Thessalonike 1970) 308-315; cf. notes 4 and 6 to Table 2. 

3 Tomlinson, op. cit. 309, comes the closest to defining the requirements for 
a dining room, but he does not provide a discussion of the underlying mathe- 
matical principle and its force in the restoration of dining couches in a room. 
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There are, in a constructional sense, two types of dining 
rooms. One is a room which has been built with the standard 
dimensions of a couch as a module of construction. This type 
uses space more economically and by the early Hellenistic 
period this planning approach was very frequently, although 
perhaps not universally, used.4 The other type of dining room 
is that which has been constructed without forethought regard- 
ing couches. In such a room one will find leftover space after 
couches have been arranged, or couches of varying dimen- 
sions.5 If the physical remains of the couches are not preserved 
in such a room, there will be no way to identify the use of that 
room for dining. 

The first type of room can, however, be identified with 
relative security even if it lacks a raised border or couches. This 
is so because all the couches in such a room will have been of 
precisely the same size and will have fitted around the room, 
filling the length and width, and the wall length on either side 
of the door. This means that there will be recoverable a standard 
unit of measurement, feasible for a dining couch, which must 
fit in some multiple the four dimensions of a room as outlined 
above. Such a fourfold coincidence, when it occurs, is not be to 
ignored. Furthermore, it is quite clear that the dining couch 
was used as a means of noting the size of a room in antiquity. 
Thus one hears of “zpikAwvor olkow Kat rerpdKAwou Kai 
émtdkAwot Kal évveiaxAwou” and from such mentions one 
can form an idea of the size of the rooms involved. One can 


4 See the list of buildings and their dates provided below. 

5 This is the case, for example, with the dining caves at Isthmia (see O. 
Broneer, Hesperia 31 (1962) 4-6) and with the many dining rooms in the sanc- 
tuary of Demeter and Kore at Corinth; see R. S. Stroud, Hesperia 37 (1968) 
315-317; N. Bookidis, Hesperia 38 (1969) 306; N. Bookidis and J. E. Fisher, 
Hesperia 41 (1972) 288-307. In the latter case, the couches are constructed of a 
continuous bench of built rubble with the subdivisions of moulded plaster 
applied to the top of the bench. This is a case of couches made to fit a room, not 
of a room made to fit a preconceived couch unit. If the physical remains of 
couches had not been recovered in these rooms, one could not have been 
certain that they had, in fact, been dining rooms. 

6 Athenaeus II, 47; see E. S. McCartney, “The Couch as a Unit of 
Measurement,” CP 29 (1934) 30-35. Although McCartney uses the couch as 
an indicator of the area of a dining room, the excavated examples make it 
quite clear that the sources refer to the perimeter of the room as shown by the 
couches lining the walls. 
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TABLE 2. Dining Couch Dimensions at Seven Sites 





Site Structure Date Size (meters) 
Argive Heraion! West Building late V B.c. 0.75 X 1.70 
Brauron2 Stoa late V B.c. 0.80 X 1.77 
Corinth3 Asklepieion late IV B.c. 0.80 x 1.89 
Epidauros* “Gymnasion” _late IV B.c. 0.85 X 1.79 
Megara$ Zeus Aphesios late Classical? 0.80 xX 1.85 
Perachora® “Hestiatorion” late IV B.c. 0.89 X 1.90 
Troizen7 Asklepieion early Hellenistic 0.80 x 1.78 


Note: There is little variation within the dimensions of the couches at each 
site, and those dimensions given above are the average of the remains within 
each building. Those dimensions, taken together, yield an average width and 
length of 0.82 x 1.80 meters, which can be taken as a normal dining couch 
size. 


1 A. Frickenhaus, JdI 32 (1917) 121-131. The original publication is by 
Tilton in C. Waldstein, The Argive Heraeum I (Cambridge, Mass. 1902) 131- 
134. For the date cited above see S. G. Miller, “The Date of the West Building 
at the Argive Heraion,”’ AJA 77 (1973) 9-18. 

2 Ch. Bouras, H ANAXYTHAQZIZ THZ STOALY THES BPAY- 
PQNOZ (Athens 1967) 74-78. Although Bouras feels that the couch size 
indicated at Brauron is rather small and may therefore have been used by 
children, the size fits well within the range indicated in the list above. Bouras, 
following Tilton (see note 1 above), used a much smaller couch size than that 
listed above for the Argive Heraion couches. Both failed to acknowledge that 
the length of couches at the Heraion is the distance between the supports, 
plus the width of one support (i.e., half the width of two supports). 

3. C. Roebuck, Corinth XIV (Princeton 1951) 52-53. 

4 R.A. Tomlinson, “Two Buildings in Sanctuaries of Asklepios,” JHS 89 
(1969) 106-117. 

5 D. Philios,““Avacxadai rapa ra Méyapa,’Ednpepis ApyavoAoytxn,”’ 
1890, 35 ff. 

6 R. A. Tomlinson, ‘‘Perachora: The Remains outside the Two Sanc- 
tuaries,” BSA 64 (1969) 164-172, and plates 49a, 49b, and 4od. 

7 G. Welter, Troizen und Kalaureia (Berlin 1941) 31 ff., and plates 14 and 
16. Both this building and the one at Epidauros (note 4 above) have, rather 
than a single line of couches around a relatively small room, a larger room with 
the interior space broken up into smaller rectangular groupings of couches, 
several clusters of which would then line the room. A similar arrangement was 
probably used for the couches in the Skene of Ptolemy II as described by 
Kallixeinos apud Athenaeus V, 196-197c, and reconstructed by F. Studniczka, 
Das Symposion Ptolemaios IT (Abh. d. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. XXX2, 1914), plate II. 
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go even further and ascertain with a fair degree of accuracy just 
how large a room is indicated in absolute terms since there is 
good evidence for determining the size of dining couches used 
in such rooms. Some such couches are in table 2.7 

Using the average from table 2 —0.82 x 1.80 meters —one 
can tell with some precision the size of a room which is de- 
scribed in the sources as having a certain number of couches. 
One can, in fact, prescribe a formula to determine the size of 
any room with five or more couches. Where P equals the 
perimeter of the room, and x the number of couches, the formula 
will be: P = 1.8x + 3.3 + 2. The precision to be gained from 
this formula is not so great as it would appear, but then neither 
is exact precision implied in terming a room large enough for 
five, or seven, or nine couches. The reason for this lack of pre- 
cision is that the constants used in the formula are only approxi- 
mations. The standard length of a couch, 1.80 meters, is only 
an average true to + 0.10 meters of the real length of a couch, 
while the width of a couch is likewise an average which yields 
the constant 3.3 meters when multiplied by the number of 
walls—and hence couch widths—in a room (4 x 0.82 = 3.28): 
along the length of each wall of a room there will be a certain 
number of couches, plus the width of one couch which over- 
laps in the corner. This overlapping technique can be observed 
in the buildings cited in table 2, and it was occasioned by the 
desire to conserve space in the room and yet allow each diner 
easy access to his table. This constant, and thus the formula, 
will change when the number of corners in which couches 
overlap is less than four, as when the number of couches is less 
than five. For example, in the case of a friclinium, there will be 
only two overlapping corners and the constant will be reduced 
to 1.64 meters (i.e., 2 x 0.82). The constant of 2.00 meters is 
only the estimated size for the door into the couch-lined room.® 


7 The average size given by Richter, The Furniture of the Greeks, Etruscans 
and Romans (London 1966) $4, is based on funerary couches which differ from 
couches used for dining. The position of the diner (slightly elevated on his left 
elbow with his knees somewhat bent and legs drawn up) is different from that 
of the deceased, and indicates a shorter couch. In deriving the average size of 
dining couches, it is better to rely only on those couches known to have been 
used for dining. 

8 The limits of the accuracy of the formula can be checked by the applica- 
tion of it to excavated rooms with couches. For example, in the central room of 
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The purpose of this mathematical discussion has been two- 
fold. First, it will be observed that the rooms in the various 
buildings listed in table 2 share a peculiarity which is forced 
upon them by the couches which they contain; all have their 
doorways off-center with relation to their axes. It will be noted 
that, because of the nature of the couch overlapping in the 
corners of the rooms, the removal of a couch for the entrance 
space will always yield an off-center door. Thus, if one finds a 
building with a room which has its doorway off-center, one 
may think it a possible dining room. Second, the formula 
can be reversed when one has an excavated room which one 
suspects was a dining room. Then the formula becomes: 


P — 3.3 —2 
1.8 


This formula can be applied to a room to find the number of 
couches (x) the room could have contained. In every case, it 
will always be more accurate to measure each wall and fit the 
couches to the particular dimensions of each room, working 
within the limits which have been indicated for the size of 
couches. The formula simply provides an easily derived indi- 
cation of the number of couches to be fitted into the room.® 
To summarize, any room originally designed for dining with 


the West Building at the Argive Heraion, the remaining couch supports indi- 
cate that there were originally eleven couches. In this case the perimeter of the 
room, according to the formula, should be 25.10 meters(1.8 x II + 3.3 + 2). 
The actual perimeter is measureable to 25.80 meters. Part of the difference is 
due to the fact that the width of the doorway in this room is 2.40 meters 
rather than the assumed 2.00 meters; and more precision than this would be 
fortuitous. 

9 For example, in the rooms of South Stoa I in the Athenian agora, the 
perimeter is 19.20 meters. The formula would indicate a total of 7.7 couches to 
be restored in these rooms. In a drawing of one of these rooms seven couches 
have been neatly restored; see H. A. Thompson, Hesperia 23 (1954) 43-45. The 
literary sources tend to mention rooms with an odd number of couches in 
them. This is because any room built to accommodate couches would hold an 
even number of couches only if they were lined around the walls without a 
break for the door. To provide the door area, one couch would be removed, 
with an odd number of couches remaining. Thus, when the formula indicates 
a fraction between two whole numbers (as 7.7 couches above), one should 
always choose the odd whole number (7 in the cited example) to attempt the 
more precise fit into the room. 
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a couch module in mind must have a size and shape which 
would precisely accommodate a determinable number of 
couches all of the same size. Such rooms are not easily found, 
for they must correspond to multiples of the lengths and widths 
of a given couch size along four different dimensions. The 
inability to fit the same couch module into all these dimensions 
for any room will argue against that room having been origi- 
nally designed as a dining room, but obviously does not pre- 
clude the use of the room as a dining area.!° 


10 Therooms inthe stoa at Brauron were equipped with moveable couches, 
and hence could contain less than their maximum number. An inscription 
found nearby appears to be an inventory of the tables and couches in each 
room (TO EPION 1961, 20-24). There are listed ten couches in one room, 
eleven (the full capacity) in the next, nine in the next, and ten in the last room 
mentioned in the preserved text of the inscription. The number of tables in 
each room as recorded in the inscription is always less than the number of 
couches since corner tables would be shared by the occupants of two couches. 

Probably a similar room which contained less than its full capacity of couches 
is to be understood in the description by Plutarch of Kleomenes’ dining habits 
(Kleomenes XII, 3): “His daily dinners in a friclinium were exceedingly simple 
and laconic, but if he would receive ambassadors or foreign friends, two other 
couches were added alongside” (rv 5€ delvwv adrod 76 pev Kabnpepivov 
qv ev tpikrAvw ofddpa ovveoradpuévov kai Aakwrikdr, ei 5€ mpéoBers 
7 €évous Séyotro, dvo0 ev aAAat mpoomapeBaAdovTo KAivat). 
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Prytaneta: Suggested 
but Unproven 


In the following discussion there will be listed, in alphabetical 
order, the sites at which some building has been suggested to 
be a prytaneion. None of these buildings can, in my opinion, 
be identified as prytaneia. The reasons vary from an insufhi- 
ciency of evidence to definite evidence making the identification 
impossible. 


Aigai 

In the last century, an expedition to Aigai in Asia Minor re- 
covered the remains of a large building with which was asso- 
ciated a number of fragments of a Doric fagade.! The epistyle 
of this building carried the following inscription: Avriupavys 
AzodAwvida Ait Boddaiw Kai ‘Iotia Bodaia kai rd Adpw. 
Although the plan of the building was obscure, R. Bohn was 
tempted to identify the remains as those of a prytaneion or a 
combination prytaneion-bouleuterion. Finally, however, he 
concluded that the structure was most probably only a 
bouleuterion. This was surely the proper conclusion, and can 
be compared with the association of Zeus Boulaios and 


1 R.BohnandC. Schuchhardt, “Altertiimer von Agi,” Jal Erginzungsheft 
II (1889) 33-35. 
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Athena Boulaia? with Hestia Boulaia3 in the Athenian bouleu- 
terion. 


The Argive Heraion 


The West Building at the Argive Heraion has been brought into 
the ranks of prytaneia by R. E. Wycherley.* The building con- 
sists of a large peristyle court with three rooms on the northern 
side which were all used for dining.’ With three such rooms, 
rather than one, and without an area for the hearth of Hestia, 
it seems highly unlikely that the West Building was a prytan- 
eion. It ought rather to belong to a building type like that at 
the Asklepicion at Corinth, a type erected at shrines for the 
comfort of visitors. Furthermore, a politically oriented building 
like the prytaneion ought not to appear at a shrine such as the 
Argive Heraion. 


Argos 


On the southwest slope of the Aspis hill at Argos are several 
ancient remains. Among these is a nearly square building, with 
a circular structure in the center, which has been called a 
prytancion. The identification was based on the erroneous 
tholos-prytaneion equation (see chapter two) and has nothing 
to recommend it.6 More complete study of the area has shown 
that the rectilinear remains are to be understood as a terrace 
supporting a peripteral tholos, and that these are a part of the 
sanctuary of Apollo.” 


2 Antiphon IV, 4s. 

3 Diodorus Siculus XIV, 4, 7; cf. Hesperia 12 (1943) 63-66. 

4 R.E. Wycherley, How the Greeks Built Cities? 99, 218 with note 31; cf. 
Appendix B, table 2, note 1. 

s (Cf. Frickenhaus, JdI 32 (1917) 129. 

6 See testimonia(A 9). As far as I can discover, this building was first called a 
prytaneion in the third edition of E. Kirsten and W. Kraiker, Griechenlandkunde 
(Heidelberg 1955) 234-235. In the fourth and fifth editions (1962 and 1967, 
p. 345) the structure has been called “wohl ein Heiligtum der ‘klarblickenden’ 
Athena.” Unfortunately, the prytaneion label was picked up in the meantime 
by N. Papahatzes, JTAYZSANIOY EAAAAOZ TIEPIHTHSIS I 
(Thessalonike 1963) 149, fig. 81, and 150, note 2. 

7 W. Vollgraff, Le Sanctuaire d’Apollon Pythéen a Argos (Paris 1956) 74 ff.; 
cf. G. Roux, “Le Sanctuaire Argien d’Apollon Pythéen,” REG 70 (1957) 477- 


478. 
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Recently another building has been identified as the pry- 
taneion mentioned by Diodorus Siculus (A 9).8 This building 
is the large square hall located on the west side of the agora.° 
Although the position and construction suggest that the 
structure was public and may even have been a bouleuterion, 
there is no basis for identifying it as a prytaneion, nor for 
suggesting that Diodorus confused the bouleuterion with a 
prytaneion. The bouleuterion-prytaneion confusion is modern, 
not ancient. 


Cyrene 


Epigraphical mention of a prytaneion at Cyrene makes it quite 
clear that such a building ought to be found at the site. There 
is a structure at Cyrene which has been called the prytaneion, 
but it has never been properly presented. Until it is excavated 
and studied together with the surrounding area and with the 
artifacts found therein, one cannot pass judgement on its 
identification as a prytaneion. 


Delphi 


Two-thirds of the way down the eastern side of the sanctuary 
of Apollo there is the treasury-like Building XIV which has, 
for two reasons, been called the prytaneion of Delphi (pl. 
16b).1! The first reason is that Plutarch (A 304), in mentioning 


8 R.A. Tomlinson, Argos and the Argolid (Ithaca 1972) Chapter 2, note 12 
and p. 195. 

9 BCH 77 (1953) 244-248, pls. XXXV-XXXVI. 

10 See G. Pesce, “Cirene,” EAA II (1959) 676-677; and R. G. Goodchild, 
Kyrene und Apollonia (Ziirich 1971) 91-92. For relevant testimonia, see (A 270- 
274). 

11 This is the structure designated as Building XIV on the French plans of 
the sanctuary ; see J. Pouilloux and G. Roux, Enigmes 4 Delphes (Paris 1963) fig. 
34. The same structure, but differently restored, is no. 99 on the plan of Delphi 
which is presented by H. Pomtow, “‘Delphoi,”” RE, suppl. IV (1924) 1199- 
1202. We will not treat the identification of the prytaneion with the tholos in 
the Marmaria at Delphi as suggested by H. Pomtow, “Die grosse Tholos zu 
Delphi,” Klio 12 (1912) 289-307. That suggestion has been effectively discarded 
by J. Charbonneaux, Fouilles de Delphes 114 (Paris 1925) 28-30. Furthermore, 
the inscription which will be discussed below shows conclusively that the 
prytaneion was near the peribolos wall of the sanctuary of Apollo (A 289) and 
thus cannot have been in the Marmaria. 

R. Martin, Recherches sur Agora Grecque (Paris 1951) 240, note 2, says that 
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a monthly procession of the Pythia from the Temple of Apollo 
to the prytaneion, uses the verb karaywyeiv. Second, an in- 
scription which records the repairs of Agathon to the peribolos 
wall (A 289) defines the area of his workas 71apar0 mputaveiov.!? 
Part of the wall which Agathon repaired forms the east wall of 
Building XIV. The structure is not bonded into the wall, 
however, but is built up against it (pl. 16c). Building XIV must, 
therefore, be later than the peribolos wall which Agathon re- 
paired, but the inscription shows that the prytaneion must have 
been in existence when Agathon started work. It follows that 
Building XIV cannot have been the prytaneion of Delphi.!3 


Eleusis 


The building called a prytaneion at Eleusis is a fourth century 
B.C. structure with a central courtyard surrounded on three 
sides by smaller subsidiary rooms, and on the fourth by two 
larger dining rooms.'+ The building lacks, however, the all- 
important hearth room which militates against a prytaneion 
identification. More conclusively, the identification of any 
building at Eleusis as a prytaneion directly contradicts the 
evidence of Thucydides (A 11; see also A 12) who explicitly 
states that, from the “time of Theseus,” there was only one 
prytaneion for all Attica and it was in Athens. 


Kassope 


The large, nearly square building north of the agora of Kassope 
has been identified as a prytaneion, or a “prytancion-kata- 


the disposition of the foundations of Building XIV does not admit of a treasury 
plan. The reason why this is so is neither explained by Martin nor obvious to 
me. Of course, a treasury plan, as Martin realizes, is not to be associated with a 
prytaneion, the name by which Martin calls Building XIV. For relevant 
testimonia, see (A 288-305). 

12 J. Bousquet, Le Trésor de Cyréne (Paris 1952) 26-27, has been able to 
localize the repairs of Agathon to the east peribolos wall between the Stoa of 
Attalos I and Gate B in the wall just below the Treasury of Cyrene. 

13 Bousquet, ibid. 28-29, succinctly pointed this out, but the prytaneion 
label for Building XIV has shown great staying powers as, for example, in 
Pouilloux and Roux, op. cit. (note 11) 70 and 74. 

14 J. Travlos, ITPAKTIKA 1955, 62-66; IIPAKTIKA 1956, 55-56; cf. 
E. Vanderpool, AJA 60 (1956) 268; and Wycherley, How the Greeks Built 
Cities 7 137. 
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gogeion”’.!5 This structure has a large central courtyard which 
is surrounded by small rooms, one of which served as the en- 
trance to the building. Although many of these rooms contain 
small hearths, they all seem to be for cooking purposes and there 
is no single dominant hearth with its own dominant room in 
the plan. Furthermore, none of the rooms has the proper dimen- 
sions to accommodate standard-size couches. The building is 
certainly a public one, but it does not have the attributes of a 
prytaneion. The discovery of stone liquid measures and of 
dedications by strategoi in the building!® indicates a function 
more like a strategeion or thesmotheteion, where office space 
was provided for officials concerned with both the civic and 
commercial activities of the agora at Kassope.!7 


Kourion 


A structure at the Cypriote city of Kourion, once discussed as 
a possible prytaneion,!8 has been recently studied in depth.!9 It 
is a long colonnaded building with five large rooms of equal 
size (perhaps for dining) behind the colonnade. Lacking court- 
yard and hearth room, it ought to be considered an adjunct to 
the sanctuary of Apollo for the accommodation of visitors. 


Megara Hyblaea 


Outside the southeast corner of the agora of Megara Hyblaea 
is a substantial building which has been labeled a prytancion.?° 
The structure has three rectangular rooms which open onto a 


1s S. Dakaris, TPAKTIKA 1952, 331-362; ITPAKTIKA 1953, 164- 
174; IIPAKTIKA 1954, 201-209. 

16 See Dakaris, JIPAKTIKA 1952, 357-358; ITPAKTIKA 1954, 206. 

17 The nearest parallel in function, although not in form, to this building at 
Kassope is perhaps South Stoa I in the Athenian agora where there is a series of 
rooms, clearly used for dining, with traces of burning from portable braziers 
(cf. the more permanent hearths in Kassope), on the edge of the commercial 
and civic center of Athens; see Agora XIV, 78 ff. 

18 W.A. McDonald, AJA §2 (1948) 375. 

19 R. Scranton, “The Architecture of the Sanctuary of Apollo Hylates at 
Kourion,” TAPhS $7 (1967) 27-38. 

20 G. Vallet and F. Villard, ‘‘Megara Hyblaea: I Problemi dell’Agora 
Arcaica,” Bolletino d’Arte 1967, 36-37. For earlier reports on the building see 
“Chronique” in MélRome 75 (1963) 249-250 and 78 (1966) 285-286; and 
A. W. Van Buren, AJA 66 (1962) 400 and 70 (1966) 360. 
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court (pl. 16d). Although the excavators claim that the eastern- 
most of the three rooms has cuttings for couch supports, these 
cuttings do not form the typically regular pattern seen at other 
sites. Furthermore, the dimensions of these rooms (3.80 x 
3.20 meters) do not accommodate standard-size couches. This 
does not prove that couches were not used in these rooms, but 
it shows that the building was not planned for couches of a 
regular size. Moreover, there is no provision for a hearth room 
and, rather than two principal rooms for dining and the hearth 
of Hestia along with two or more subsidiary rooms, there are 
three rooms of equal size. If any of the artifacts from the build- 
ing help document its identification as a prytancion, they have 
not been made public.?! That the building at Megara Hyblaea 
is an important public structure is certainly indicated by its 
location and its handsome construction; that it is the prytaneion 
is unproven and improbable. 


Messene 


In the middle of the southern side of the so-called agora of 
Messene lies Building E, which, it has been suggested, was a 
prytaneion.22 The scanty remains indicate a structure with a 
small peristyle courtyard on one side and small rooms opening 
off this court on the other side. The basis for identification of 
this building as the prytaneion was essentially the proximity of 
the “‘agora.” More recent excavations, however, have shown 
that this area may be the Asklepicion mentioned by Pausanias 


21 Theexcavators may have been led to their identification by the similarity 
in plan between the buildings at Megara Hyblaea and the Argive Heraion. 
This similarity may indicate a common building type, but that type is not neces- 
sarily the prytaneion. 

22 A. Orlandos, JTPAKTIKA 10958, 183; TO EPI'ON 10958, 147. The 
best overall picture of the structure is in TO EPI'ON 1958, 146, fig. 153, but in 
that photograph there is a substantial layer of vegetation. Does this mean that 
no photograph exists from the time of excavation when the area would have 
been clear from such weeds and greenery? It is curious that Orlandos never men- 
tions any objects found in the building. Was Building E excavated or lying open 
before Orlandos began his work at Messene? It might well be so. G. Oikono- 
mos, JTPAKTIKA 10925, 65, fig. 6, although he does not mention Building E, 
does talk of its eastern neighbor, Building 4, and publishes a photograph of the 
latter which was taken from the east. Behind Building 4 in the photograph 
are several dim white spots which look suspiciously like the blocks of Build- 


ing E. 
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(IV, 31, 10).23 If so, then there is very little reason to think of 
Building E as the prytaneion of Messene. 


Miletus 


Since the building at Miletus which is called a prytaneion is 
relatively well known and frequently reproduced in hand- 
books,?4 I include that plan for ease of reference (fig. 15).5 
The building is located on the western side of the North Agora 
of Miletus about 25 meters northwest of the bouleuterion. The 
basic problem with the identification of the building as a pry- 
taneion is that only about half of the presumed area of the 
structure was ever excavated. The plan is restored solely on the 
two assumptions of a splendidly symmetrical original ground 
plan, and of the Roman reproduction of the parts of the 
original plan which were not found by the excavators.?® 
Therefore, the only argument for the building’s identification 
as a prytaneion is its proximity to the agora and the bouleuter- 
ion. The objects discovered in the building might have been 
helpful in this context, but they are not included in the published 
materials. Thus we must reserve judgement in the hope that 
an area so favorable for the location of a prytaneion will one 
day be completely explored and the actual ground plan 


revealed. 


Olynthos 
In the northeast area of the south hill of Olynthos is a building 


which was once identified as a prytaneion.27 A more recent 


23 The identification of the “‘agora’”’ as the Asklepicion was first suggested 
by E. Kirsten and W. Kraiker, Griechenlandkunde+ (Heidelberg 1962) 426-428. 
More recent excavations have uncovered a temple in the center of the area; 
see ITPAKTIKA 1969, 98 ff.; AJA 75 (1971) 308-310. We might note, among 
other indications of the Asklepieion in this area, two inscriptions found among 
the remains: IG V!, 1462, which mentions repairs to the four stoas of the 
Asklepieion done by a certain Marcus Kaisios Gallos; and TO EPITON 1958, 
142, which is a dedication by a victor in the games of Asklepios and Rome. 

24 E.g., by Wycherley, How the Greeks Built Cities? 69, 137, fig. 16. 

25 The original publication is by A. von Gerkan, Der Nordmarkt und der 
Hafen an der Léwenbucht (Berlin 1922) 88-89; cf. 30. Among the festimonia, 
(A 360) applies to Miletus. 

26 E.g., the case of the inner court of the building about which von 
Gerkan, ibid. 30, says: “‘ Da die letzte rémische Umgestaltung einen Innenhof hatte, 
muss das gleiche auch fiir die friiheren Zeiten gelten.” 

27. D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus II (Baltimore 1930) 24-28. 
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study of the structure has tentatively proposed a reconstructed 
ground plan suitable for a boulcuterion or ekklesiasterion.?8 
Although even that suggestion cannot be regarded as secure, 
it seems most likely the correct interpretation of the scanty 


remains of this building. 


Palatitza 


The building at Palatitza with a circular chamber as one of its 
elements was once identified as a prytaneion.?9 This identifica- 
tion was based on the now-defunct theory of the round pry- 
tancion, and further study and excavations have shown that the 
structure is more probably to be recognized as a royal(?) eating 
and drinking establishment.3° 


Pergamon 


Located on a terrace on the southern slopes of Pergamon’s 
acropolis between the Sanctuary of Demeter on the west and the 
Temple of Hera on the east are the remains of Building Z, which 
has been identified as the prytaneion of Pergamon.3! Because 
the whole structure was never excavated, a complete plan 
cannot be discerned. Dérpfeld sought to identify a building in 
this area of Pergamon as the prytancion because several in- 
scriptions recording dedications by prytaneis and honors to 


28 McDonald 231-236. 

29 W. J. Anderson, R. P. Spiers, and W. B. Dinsmoor, The Architecture 
of Ancient Greece? (London 1927) 186. The prytaneion appellation does not 
recur, however, in the third edition ot 1950, p. 326. 

30 See S. G. Miller, AJA 76 (1972) 78-79, and references to earlier bib- 
liography therein. 

31 W. Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitt. 37 (1912) 270. Dérpfeld earlier, Ath. Mitt. 35 
(1910) 352-353, had sought to call the next building to the south (Building H) 
the prytaneion, but O. Kern, Hermes 46 (1911) 436, showed the impossibility 
of that identification. I refer to the building labeled Z by D6rpfeld in Ath. 
Mitt. 37 (1912) plate XVIII. Another building, not to be confused with the one 
under discussion, had been called Z by Dé6rpfeld in Ath. Mitt. 35 (1910) 
plate XV. 

A century earlier Choiseul-Gouffier, Voyage Pittoresque de la Gréce II (Paris 
1809) 33, had identified the prytaneion with what is now known to be the 
Asklepieion located in the plain of Pergamon some distance to the southwest 
of the citadel. He had seen there a block with the letters JTPYT preserved on 
it. The impossibility of such an identification was pointed out by A. Conze, 
Pergamon I! (Berlin 1912) 6. For relevant testimonia, see (A 387-389). 
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prytaneis were found in the Demeter Sanctuary just to the west.32 
This is hardly adequate justification for the identification of any 
building in the area as a prytaneion, and the remains of 
Building Z are too slight for the application of our criteria. 


Thasos 


Excavating in an area earlier explored by E. Miller,33 Ch. 
Picard discovered ancient remains on Thasos which he put 
together to reconstruct a building measuring 32.50 x 32.50 
meters and dated to the period 490-470 B.c.34 Based on the 
similarity of the restored dimensions for this building with those 
restored (incorrectly, see chapter four) for the prytaneion at 
Olympia, and on the discovery in a nearby church of an in- 
scription which has the letters NEJON preserved in its first 
line (A 439), Picard did not hesitate to call his structure the 
prytaneion of Thasos. Because of Picard’s dogmatic assertions 
that he had found the prytaneion of Thasos, a body of literature 
has appeared which deals with the cults of the various gods in 
the prytaneion.35 These discussions were based on dedications 
discovered in Picard’s “prytancion.” 

More recent excavations have shown that the remains in 
question are actually parts of three or four different structures 
at the northeast corner of the Thasian agora.3® For example, the 
entrance to Picard’s prytaneion is now known as the Passage 
of the Theoroi and is actually the paved area between two differ- 
ent buildings. Although there certainly was a prytancion at 
Thasos (A 440) and although this should be near the agora, 
there is no likely candidate for such an identification available 
at present. 


32 E.g., see H. Hepding, Ath. Mitt. 35 (1910) nos. 25, 27, 38; and A. Ippel, 
Ath. Mitt. 37 (1912) nos. 24, 25. 

33. E. Miller, Le mont Athos, Vatopéta, Pile de Thasos (Paris 1889) 188 ff. See 
testimonia (A 439-440). 

34 Ch. Picard, Monuments et Mémoires, Fondation Piot 20 (1913) 58-59; 
cf. CRAI 1914, 290-305; BCH 45 (1921) 93-94. 

35 Mostnotable among these is M. Launcy, Le sanctuaire et le culte d’ Hérakles 
a Thasos (Paris 1944) 126, 137-138, 188, 211. 

36 E. Will and R. Martin, BCH 68-69 (1944-1945) 129-137; G. Roux, 
BCH 79 (1955) 353-364; and R. Martin, L’Agora de Thasos (Paris 1959) 6, 
plans A and B. 
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The ‘Iepov tic ‘Eotiac and the 
Prytaneion at Olympia 


In his account of the battle of 364 B.c. between the Eleans and 
the Arcadians at Olympia, Xenophon (Hell. VII, 4; see A 372) 
mentions 70 fepov THs ‘Eotias. This shrine of Hestia has usually 
been identified with the prytancion where Pausanias located ro 
oiknpa THs ‘Eotias (A 376). J. Kondis, however, questioned 
this identification and argued that the shrine of Hestia was to be 
identified with the Southeast Building which is located di- 
agonally across the Altis from the prytaneion.! At the time when 
I presented the results of my re-examination of the remains of 
the prytaneion, I did not think it worthwhile to refute this 
theory.? In the meantime, however, the theory has been ad- 
vanced once again by Mallwitz.3 Inasmuch as Mallwitz’s book 
will undoubtedly and deservedly gain wide circulation, the 
theory of a shrine of Hestia separate from the prytaneion ought 
to be examined closely.4 


1 J.Kondis, TO IEPON THY OAYMIIALZL KATA TON A’ z.X. 
AIQNA (Athens 1958) 19-27. 

2 Miller 81-82 and note 7. 

3 A. Mallwitz, Olympia und seine Bauten (Munich 1972) 202-205. 

4 A situation analogous to that at Olympia scems to have pertained at 
Paros where we hear of a prytaneion (A 379-383) and of a shrine of Hestia; 
see G. Despinis, “Tinrixovysidiopa ex ITapov,” AEATION 20 (1965) 120. 
Despinis has argued (p. 131) that the shrine of Hestia and the prytaneion of 
Paros were the same, or parts of the same, structure. 
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I will summarize the evidence which has been adduced in 
favor of the separate shrine theory, and attempt to refute each 
point individually. Then other problems which have not been 
solved by the advocates of a shrine of Hestia separate from the 
prytancion will be presented. The objections and difficulties 
are, in my opinion, fatal to the suggestion. 

1) The objects found in the Southeast Building (pottery, 
ashes, etc.) are similar to those found in the prytaneion. Since 
the prytaneion was sacred to Hestia, the Southeast Building 
must also be sacred to Hestia.5 


The conclusion drawn is obviously not necessarily true, 
since such artifacts indicate only an area of dining, not neces- 
sarily an area sacred to any god, much less sacred specifically 
to Hestia. Furthermore, the facts regarding the relevance ot 
the objects to the Southeast Building are suspect. Those objects 
were part of a leveling fill put down before the construction 
of the building and could have come from some other area of 
the Olympia sanctuary.® 


2) Some of the pottery was marked Aapdatov and was simi- 
lar to objects discovered in the tholos in the Athenian Agora. 
Since the tholos in Athens was sacred to Hestia, the Southeast 
Building must also be sacred to Hestia.7 


The questionable relevance of these artifacts to the Southeast 
Building has already been noted, as has the lack of evidence 
that the tholos in the Athenian Agora was sacred to Hestia 
(chapter three, p. 60). 


3) A courtyard and a round structure exist in the Southeast 
Building. That the Southeast Building was the shrine of Hestia 
is, therefore, very probable.§ 


The exclusive relevance of a courtyard to Hestia eludes me, 
and the circular structure is not necessarily pertinent. If the 
reference is to the tholos at Athens, we have already seen that 
there is no connection with Hestia. The allusion may be to the 
circular common hearth at Mantinea,? but a €oria was not 


Kondis, op. cit. 20. 
Mallwitz, op. cit. 204. 
Kondis, op. cit. 24. 
Mallwitz, op. cit. 202. 
Pausanias VIII, 9, $s. 
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necessarily round,!° nor was the circular form unique to 
Hestia.™ 


4) Xenophon would have used the word zpuraveiov, not 
To tepov THs ‘Eortias, if he had been referring to the building 
at the northwest corner of the Alltis (i.e., the prytaneion).!? 


This is an argument from silence which is particularly 
dangerous, for Xenophon’s vocabulary nowhere contains the 
word zputaveiov. 


5) The description of the course of the battle between the 
Eleans and the Arcadians in 364 B.c. makes better sense topogra- 
phically if the shrine of Hestia is at the southeast rather than 
the northwest corner of the Altis. 


This point has been debated elsewhere.!3 The reader will 
have to decide, having read the arguments, which situation is 
the more likely. Neither can be proven conclusively. 


6) Pausanias actually mentions the shrine of Hestia as an entity 
separate from the prytaneion. Starting at V, 14, 4, Pausanias 
lists the altars at Olympia in the order in which the Eleans 
sacrificed upon them. He starts with the altar of Hestia, but 
does not mention its location. He ends in the prytaneion at the 
hearth of Hestia (V, 15, 8). The mention of the hearth of Hestia 
in the prytaneion is the introduction of a new and different 
item not previously referred to (except for the incidental men- 
tion of the hearth in the prytaneion with regard to the Great 
Altar of Zeus; V, 13, 11). Therefore the hearth in the prytaneion 
is not the place where the first sacrifice in the series took place. 
Where did the first sacrifice take place? It is logical that it took 
place in the shrine of Hestia (the Southeast Building) since the 
Temple of Zeus, where the second sacrifice in the series took 
place, is adjacent to the Southeast Building.!4 


The argument from proximity is completely invalid here. 
Pausanias (V, 14, 8) reminds us that he lists the altars not as they 


10 For example, note the square hestia dedicated at Magnesia; IVM 220. 

11 Note the variety of buildings, monuments, and hearths of circular form 
which were dedicated to divinities and heroes other than Hestia; F. Robert, 
Thyméle (Paris 1939) 6 ff., and passim. 

12 Kondis, op. cit. 20. 

13. Mallwitz, op. cit. 203-204; Miller 82-83 and fig. 1. 

14 Kondis, op. cit. 25. 
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stand, but in the order which the Eleans observed when they 
sacrificed upon them. With regard to the suggestion that the 
first sacrifice to Hestia did not take place in the prytaneion, I 
can only ask that the reader turn to Pausanias V, 14, 5-V, 15, 
12. The above argument will seem, I believe, not only specious 
but also unnecessary. Pausanias begins with the sacrifice to 
Hestia in the prytaneion, enumerates the other altars in his 
series, and then returns to the prytaneion to describe the 
building, the cults in it, and the monuments surrounding it in 
more detail. It is a well known trait of Pausanias to use a 
particular monument or building as a fixed point to which he 
returns after one exegesis, in order to begin another.!5 


In addition to the above refutation of the various points 
adduced by Kondis and Mallwitz as evidence for a shrine of 
Hestia separate from the prytaneion at Olympia, there are more 
serious difficulties with this theory. I refer, in particular, to the 
archaeological evidence concerning the Southeast Building. 
Two fragments of columns from the Temple of Zeus, as well 
as Doric capitals of Classical date, are built into the foundations 
of this structure.!® Inasmuch as these architectural fragments 
most likely could not have been built into the foundations 
until after the earthquake of 374 B.c. (see above, chapter four, 
note 47), the Southeast Building can have been constructed 
only shortly before the battle of 364, if it had been constructed 
by then at all. Furthermore, no earlier architectural remains are 
known on this spot, which means that the hypothetical cult 
of Hestia in this area must have been very new in the second 
quarter of the fourth century B.c.!7 Moreover, the cult of Hestia 
in this area was short-lived since the Southeast Building under- 
went serious remodeling later in the fourth century.?® It is, of 
course, possible to hypothesize that the cult continued in this 
new and different building, but since the existence of the cult is 
hypothetical in the first place, and the location of this cult in 


15 This is Pausanias’ method, for example, in the Athenian agora where 
he uses the Royal Stoa for his fixed point; see I, 3, 1 and 14, 6. Even more 
pertinent is Pausanias’ use of the Athenian prytaneion as another fixed point; 
see I, 18, 4 and 20, 1 (A 221, 222), and chapter three, pp. 46-48. 

16 Mallwitz, op. cit. 204 and fig. 162. 

17 Ibid. No evidence is presented for the suggestion by Mallwitz that the 
“shrine of Hestia” belonged to the late fifth century B.c. The known building 
can have been built, at the earliest, in the second quarter of the fourth century. 

18 Ibid. 
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the Southeast Building is a second hypothesis, a third hy- 
pothesis is surely too many. 

Of the arguments for a separate shrine outlined above, the 
first three are irrelevant, while the last three can actually be held 
to argue that the shrine of Hestia was in the prytaneion. The 
archaeological evidence, moreover, weighs the case heavily 
against the Southeast Building having been the shrine of 
Hestia. In the absence of facts which prove the location of the 
iepov THs ‘Eorias mentioned by Xenophon, it is surely easier 
to identify this shrine with the prytaneion which we know was 
sacred to Hestia than to hypothesize a new cult in a different 
location. 
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60, 146-147 (A 59) 

Athens, Tholos: 8-9, 9n12, 17, 
22n40, 24n45, 25-26, 26n3, 28, 
32n17, 33, 35-36, 38-39, 54-65, 
81n27, 108, 126, 130, 176-177 
(A 236, 237, 241), 181-182 
(A 259, 264, 265), 236, 236n7—8. 
See also Athens, Skias 

Athens, Tripod Street: 45-49, $I, 
174 (A 222 

Athens, Zeus Olympios/Olympiecion: 
45, 47 

Attica: 1§n23, 22, 39-40, $3, 5347, 
136 (A 11), 179-181 (A 254, 257), 
228 


Autolykos: 17, 173-174 (A 221, 225) 
Bargylia: 183 (A 268) 


Bendis: 140-141 (A 28), 165 (A 179 
Biannos: 183 (A 269) 


Brauron: 33, 122, 221, 22In2, 
224n10 
Byzantion: 150 (A 82), 166 (A 186) 


Carthage: 144 (A 50), 159-160 
(A 142) 

Cassander: 23, 135 (A 9) 

Cassandria: 10, 23 

Chios: 149 (A 77) 

Common Hearth (koww7) €oric): 
6n4, 10, 10n17-18, 1§n23, 20, 23, 
34-35, 43, 82, 83n31, 135 (A s, 
8), 168-170 (A 195-202), 180-181 
(A 256, 257), 187-192 (A 288, 
290, 291, 294, 295, 297, 298, 
300-302, 309, 314, 319), 197-199 
(A 354, 358, 362, 363), 202-204 
(A 376, 378, 385), 236-237 

Corinth: 14n21, 13, 34, 84, 104n17, 
220n5, 221, 221n3, 226 

Crete: 10, 17, 26n5, 29, 172 (A 213), 
192 (A 322), 216 (A 455) 

Cyrene: 9, 16, 29, 133, 183-184 
(A 270-274), 227, 228n12 

Cyzicus: 17, 33, 133, 184-185 
(A 275-277, 280) 


Damiorgeion (Saptopyeior): Lo 

Deipnon (Setzvov): §—13, 24, 33018, 
Appendix A passim 

Delos: 15, 16, 17, 31-32, 32n14, 33, 
34, 35n26, 36, 67-78, 84, 92, 130, 
151 (A 87), 184-187 (A 278-287), 
216 (A 456), 240 

Delphi: 11, 17, 30, 139-140 (A 26), 
159 (A 139), 172 (A 212), 187-189 
(A 288-305), 227-228 

Demeter: 108, 190 (A 312), 233-234 

Demochares: 7, 17, 164-165 
(A 173, 174, 177) 

Demosthenes: 7, 17, 36, LG0=161 
(A 149), 164 (A 172-174), 181 
(A 262 

Dion: 155 (A 111) 

Dionysos: 12, 16, 76, 199-200 
(A 367), 206-207 (A 397, 408). 
See also Athens, Dionysos in the 
Marshes 

Dodona: 189 (A 306) 

Draco: §2, 139 (A 25) 

Dreros: 93-94, 190 (A 307), 240 


Eirene: 17, 36, 173-174 (A 221) 
Elaea: 156 (A 120), 190 (A 308, 309) 
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Eleusis: 228 
Ephesos: 9n12, 23, 23n42, 24, 30, 
31n12, 35, 93, 98-109, III, 127, 
129, 130, 166 (A 183), 190 
(A 310-312), 205 (A 392), 241 
Ephialtes: 44n15, 65n78 
Epidamnos: 11-12, 191 (A 313) 
Epidauros: 221, 221n4, 221n7 
Eresos: 1§1-1§2 (A 88), 191 


(A 314-317) 
Erythrae: 192 (A 320), 198-199 
(A 362) 


Euboea: 6, 153 (A 97) 


Gortyn: 17, 29, 192 (A 321, 322), 
216 (A 455) 


Halikarnassos: 192 (A 323), 195-196 
(A 342) 

Halos: 10, 192-193 (A 324, 325) 

Harmodios: 7, 139-140 (A 26), 
148-149 (A 70), 161 (A 150) 

Hephaistos: 196 (A 347) 

Hera: 74, 86, 212-213 (A 436, 438), 
233 

Hermes (Mercury): 16, 36, 185-187 
(A 286, 287), 204 (A 386), 208-209 
(A 416), 217 (A 464) 

Hestia: 12, 14-16, 20, 23, 23n42, 
25, 26, 26n4, 34-35, 36, 40-41, 
§1, 60, 73, 76, 76n18, 77, 90-91, 
102, 102n14, 108-100, 114n42, 
IIS, 125, 127, 129, 130, 190 
(A 307), 212-213 (A 436-438), 
230; representations of, 15, 15n25, 
17, 173-174 (A 221), 185-187 
(A 286, 287), 203 (A 381); shrine 
of (fepov rijs “Eorias), 15, 89047, 
go, 201 (A 372), 235-239 

Hestia Boulaia: 16n29, 60n70, 
81n27, 102n14, 103n16, 108, 
108n28, 134 (A 1), 225-226 

Hestia Prytancia: 9, 133, 199-200 
(A 367) 

Hierapytna: 193 (A 326) 

Hierothyteion (‘epofureiov): 10, 
10n13 

Hippokrates: 7, 173 (A 218) 

Hypataea: 188 (A 297) 

Hyrtakinia: 10n16, 15n23 


Iasos: 193 (A 327), 209 (A 418) 
Ilion: 194 (A 328-330) 
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Imbros: 17, 194 (A 331) 
Iphikrates: 8, 154 (A 107) 
Isthmia: 139-140 (A 26), 220n5 
lulis: 194 (A 332, 333) 


Julia: 40-41 


Kallatis: 194-195 (A 334, 335) 

Kallias: 14n20, 148 (A 69) 

Kalymnos: 193 (A 327) 

Kamiros: 10n13 

Karpathos: Lo 

Karthea: 195 (A 336) 

Karystos: 152-153 (A 95), L6I 
(A 154), 166 (A 182) 

Kassope: 228-229 

Kaunos: 195 (A 337) 

Kea: 152 (A 92), 209 (A 419) 

Keleos: 22, 217 (A 462) 

Kimolos: 21, 195 (A 338) 

Kimon: 138 (A 20) 

Kleisthenes of Athens: 64, 65n77 

Kleisthenes of Sikyon: 210 (A 428) 

Kleon: 8, 12, 137 (A 16), 142-143 
(A 35, 38-40), 178-179 (A 245, 
249) 

Kleonai: 161 (A 151) 

Knidos: 10, 143 (A 43), 187 (A 290), 
196 (A 348) 

Knossos: 29, 190 (A 307), 195 
(A 339), 216 (A 455) 

Kolophon: 93, 109-112, 116, 126, 
130, 138 (A 23), 161 (A 156), 241 

Korcyra: 14n21, 195 (A 340) 

Koressos: 133, 195 (A 341) 

Kos: 23, 133, 195-196 (A 342), 205 
(A 391), 213 (A 441), 215 (A 452) 

Kourion: 229 

Krenides: 24 


Lamia: 146 (A 185) 

Lampsakos: 196 (A 343) 

Laodikaia: 196 (A 344) 

Larba: 197 (A 352) 

Larissa in Thessaly: 135 (A 5) 

Larissa on the Hermos: 206 (A 396) 

Lato: 17, 26, 78-86, 92, 130, 192 
(A 321), 196 (A 345, 346), 241 

Leiton (Ajirov): 10, 192-193 (A 324) 

Lemnos: 167 (A 193), 171 (A 207, 
208) 

Lesbos: 151-152 (A 88) 

Lindos: 1on13 

Lipara: 196 (A 347) 

Livia: 40 
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Lykosura: 72n8 
Lykourgos: 7, 162 (A 158, 159 
Lysimachos: 17, 111, 208 (A 415) 


Macedonia: §, 156 (A 118), 161 
(A 155 

Magnesia: 21, 93, II12—I1§, 123, 130, 
135 (A 8), 166 (A 187), 191-193 
(A 313, 318, 322, 326), 195-197 
(A 340, 348-352), 203 (A 379), 
209-211 (A 424, 425, 430), 
215-216 (A 450, 452, 453), 
237N10, 242 

Mallia: 197 (A 353) 

Mantinea: 236 

Mary: 23n42 

Megalopolis: 188 (A 294) 

Megara: 17, 150 (A 79), 197-198 
(A 354-356), 211 (A 433), 221, 
221n5 

Megara Hyblaea: 229-230 

Messene: 230-231 

Methymna: 151-152 (A 88), 198 
(A 357-359) 

Miletus: 17, 167 (A 194), 191 
(A 314), 198 (A 360), 205 (A 390, 
394), 231 

Miltiades: 17, 136-137 (A 14), 
173-174 (A 221) 

Molossia: sn2, 156 (A 118) 

Morgantina: 93, 112, LI§—II7, 126, 
139, 242 

Mytilene: 141 (A 30), 1s0-152 
(A 81, 88), 198-199 (A 361-365) 


Nakrasa: 199 (A 366) 

Naukratis: 11, 12, 16, 199-200 
(A 367) 

Naxos: 16, 200-201 (A 368, 369) 

Neapolis in Thrace: 144 (A 47) 

Nemea: 139-140 (A 26) 

Nesos: 201 (A 370) 


Odysseus: 16 

Oeniadai: 141 (A 33) 

Olos: 196 (A 346), 201 (A 371) 

Olympia: 9n12, 14, 16, 26, 32, 33, 
34-35, 36, 74, 82, 83n31, 86-91, 
108, 130, 139-140 (A 26), 147 
(A 62), 161 (A 153), 201-203 
(A 372-377), 234, 235-239, 
242 

Olynthos: 231, 233 
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Opuntia: 163 (A 167) 
Orchomenos in Boeotia: 203 
(A 378) 


Palaiskiathos: 144 (A 49) 
Palatitza (or Vergina): 32n16, 233 
Pan: 16, 36, 202 (A 374) 
Paros: 15, 21, 203-204 (A 379-383), 
235n4 
Peiraeus: 15n23, 165 (A 179) 
Peisistratos: 64, 65n77, 136-137 
(A 14) 
Pellania: 156 (A 117) 
Peparethos: 50n38, 204 (A 384-386) 
Perachora: 32n16, 221, 221n6 
Pergamon: 104, 104n19, 129, 134 
(A 3), 199 (A 363), 204-205 
(A 387-389), 233-234 
Perikles: 12, 33n18, 142 (A 35) 
Phaistos: 17, 205 (A 390) 
Pharos: 203 (A 380) 
Philip: 23, 156 (A 118) 
Philippi: 11, 21, 23-24, 205 (A 391) 
Phokaia: 206 (A 395) 
Pluto: 214 (A 446) 
Polygnota: 11, 189 (A 302) 
Poseidon: 206-207 (A 402-404) 
Priene: 93, 112, 117-126, 130, 163 
(A 165, 166), 196 (A 344), 
205-208 (A 392-413), 216 
(A 458), 242 
Ptolemais: 17, 31, 208 (A 414, 415) 
Pyrrha: 151-152 (A 88) 


Rhaukos: 216 (A 455) 

Rhegium: 9n12, 33, 208-209 
(A 416) 

Rhodes: 9, 17, 148 (A 66), 209 
(A 417-423) 

Romulus: 32n15, 216-217 (A 459, 
460) 


Same: 209 (A 424) 

Samos: 146 (A 58), 210 (A 425, 426) 

Scopas: 15 

Segesta: 104n17, 138 (A 19) 

Selymbrianos: 144 (A 48) 

Sestos: 158 (A 128) 

Sigeion: 33, 210 (A 427) 

Sikyon: 17, 30, 162 (A 162), 210 
(A 428) 

Sinope: 9, 133 

Siphnos: 27, 29, 210-211 (A 429) 
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Sitesis (aiznots): 5-13, 19, 24, 
33n18, Appendix A passim, 179 
(A 253) 

Smyrna: 195 (A 337), 211 (A 430) 

Socrates: 8, 147 (A 62-64) 

Solon: 12, 17, 22, 43-44, 44n15, 
64, 132, 136 (A 13), 137-139 
(A 17, 25), 145 (A $6), 167 
(A 190), 171-174 (A 211, 221) 

Sparta: 14n21 

Stiris: 21, 170 (A 203) 

Sulla: $4 

Syracuse: 14n21, 27, 20, 129, 211 
(A 431-432) 

Syros: 133 


Tanagra: 211 (A 433) 

Tarentum: 14n21, 211=212 (A 434) 

Tenedos: 157 (A 122), 194 (A 329), 
212-213 (A 436-438) 

Tenos: 158 (A 130), 162-163 
(A 157, 171) 

Teos: 183 (A 268, 269), 197 (A 350, 
351), 212 (A 435) 

Tetrapolis: 187 (A 291) 

Thasos: sn2, 147-149 (A 65, 74, 79), 
154 (A 104), 213 (A 439, 440), 234 

Thebes: 11, 150 (A 81), 189 
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(A 302), 213 (A 441) 
Themis: 212 (A 436) 
Themisonion: 213 (A 442) 
Themistokles: 17, 173-174 (A 221 
Theseus: 22, 39-43, 48, 53047, 136 
(A 11, 12), 228 
Thespiae: 214 (A 443) 
Thisbe: 214 (A 444) 
Tlos: 214 (A 445) 
Troizen: 84, 192 (A 323), 221, 
221n7 


Vergina, see Palatitza 
Vesta: 25-26, 26n4, 40 


Xenia (€vic): 4-12, 21, 22-23, 24, 
33n18, 129, Appendix A passim 
Xenion: 7n5, 185 (A 285), 195 
(A 337) 
Xenismos: 7n5, 134 (A 1), 183 
(A 269), 211 (A 430) 


Zeus: 34, 68, 91n55, 187 (A 288), 
189-190 (A 306, 307), 193 (A 325), 
201-202 (A 373, 374), 211-213 
(A 431, 436, 438), 225, 237-238. 
See also Athens, Zeus Olympios. 
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